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**KirATB AHD FooLB, OB FxxxHDS OF BoHiMiA," Is E satbioal norel of London life 
(Iltezmrj, soeUI and pollUctl,) of the presont daj. The author Ib eminentlj a Han of 
ProgreeB. HU fkther, Mr. M. J. Whltty, who oommenoed his lltezmrj oareer In 1826 as 
author of "Tales of Irish Life," and editor of the London and DubUn MoQcmine^ is 
editor and proprietor of the lAnwpod JowrmA^ one of the best proTindal newspapers in 
England, bold and liberal in its politics, and crowded with news. The eldest son, Ed- 
ward, as the ** London Oorrespondent" of this paper, attracted so much attention that 
when the Ltadvr (a London weekly) was established, he was InTlted to contribute. As 
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ence, thereforoi in what many noToUsts are wanting— the conduct of a story."— 'JTeio Tort 
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FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA. 



Chapter I. 

Governing Classes. 

" Who would have thought it I" ezdaimed the quidnnnos 
ihronghout Pall-Malldom. The qoidiiiincs are always mak- 
ing this exclamation at everything new. The &Gt is, the 
qoidnnncs never think, and are in a normal state of surprise. 

Lord Slmnberton had got the Governorship then in the 
market. It was a very good one. Everybody knew some- 
body who had asked for it. 

Lord Slmnberton was Baron Slumberton of Slmnberton, a 
fine old Warwickshire hall; newly famished by a Birming- 
ham steel-pen maker, who had taken it for a term of years; 
and, being glad to oblige a peer, when there was no actual 
loss on the transaction, had advanced some six or seven 
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years' rent. How natural, therefore, that Mr. Magnum 60- 
num should talk among his friends of ^' my place !" 

Slumbdrton had been bom to a nearly ruined property, 
and as he had all his life &ncied that he had a great talent 
for finance, generally developed by avoiding payments of the 
money owed to others, and routing out tenants who owed 
money to him, Slumberton was, by the time he got the Go- 
vernorship, utterly ruined. In the process of being utterly 
ruined, he, as a poor Peer having claims on his class which had 
a whole national property to administer, h£ld got nice little 
imperial pickings every now and then. He had got his sister 
into that highly exclusive '* Union'' for the most polished of 
our paupers, Hampton Court, and he had got himself into 
Commissions every now and then, and had once been a Minis- 
ter by some mistake. 

This good Governorship was to get rid of him, for he had 
become a bore to the big Peers. Of course, big Peers, of 
first class qualifications, like to have little Peers about them ; 
but not such very little Peers as Slumberton. Fisst-class men 
avoid second-class men who may be first-class men ; but they 
are compelled to keep off also fourth-class men. Lucky are 
the third-rate men : they always get on ! 

Slumberton had a fine manner, an even temper, and a 
reserved disposition. It was not every one,, therefore, who 
knew that he was not a first-class man. He possessed two 
daughters, who were fully impressed with the idea that men- 
tally he was quite worthy of the affectionate respect with 
which they always regarded him. There are very few lovea- 
ble people, particularly in intimacy, from that of Hero and 
Valet to Darby and Joan ; so that it is a fine provision of na- 
ture that we should all be taken iu by our fathers and mothers. 
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The Hon. Muses Slomberten were pretty, and not rilly. 
They had been well tnuned by a govemess, nnvnlgarized by 
profuae connexions and complicated relations ; also discreetly 
left alone by their papa. 

On the morning after the commotion in PaU-Malldom, they 
were at break&st with papa, congratulating him joyfully about' 
the new dignity of which they only understood that it would 
make him happy, and looking at him with the reyerence due 
to the rulers of men — 

'^To be taken out in a frigate 1" exclaimed the youngest 
Miss Slumberton. 

" You must save us great fortunes out of that grand salary, 
papa, and then we'll all go back to Warwickshire again !'' ex- 
claimed the eldest Miss Slumberton. 

" On the subject of fortune," said his lordship, " I wish you 
always to remember that it is well understood that you are, 
some few years hence, to have the Wortley property divided 
between you, under the will of my aunt. Mistress Wortley." 

^^Yes, papa," conmiented the youngest; "but there are 
three lives between it and us, you know, and it seems so dread- 
ful to be speculating upon people dying." 

His lordship dusted his elegant but feeble mouth, and an- 
swered, " It is still more dreadful to look forward to your 
being absolute paupers. Circumstances will prevent me saving 
any thing out of the — ^ah — (he hesitated to use the word 
salary) — the sum allotted by her Majesty as the emolument of 
the high office to which I am called. (It is noticeable that the 
nation was not shouting particularly.) ' In cases of property, 
it IB proper to calculate all contingencies. In this case, the 
eminent advice of actuaries assures me that I may feel — ah — 
comfortable with regard to your ftiture life. (His lordship 
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sipped his tea.) My own estates being ent^ed on males — 
whom I prefer not to know — I am forbidden to look forward 
to the re-establishment of oar house in any direct way. I may 
leave a name as a statesman — perhaps : but the barony of 
Slomberton dies with me." He sighed and turned to his 
morning paper, which appeared to be insensible to this contin- 
gency. 

" Mr. Dwyorts — ^in the library — desires to see you for a few 
moments, my lord, on presang business." This was the inti- 
mation of a quiet servant, quietly opening the door. 

The last of the Slumbertons (always pale, as became a 
descendant from Joan, mistress of Edward the Fourth, who 
had done all the blushing no doubt in the beginning), now 
turned yellow. But he said, ^^in a few minutes, Plush." 
Plush bowed his stately head, which grew grey twice a day. 
in the service of &shion, closed the door, and communicated 
with Dwyorts, poked the library fire, and left Dwyorts to 
wait. Dwyorts walked up and down the all but bookless 
library, and at each turn looked at his watch. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Dwyorts !" saluted the peer, " Hope 
I see you well. Surprised ^t seeing you in town. Take a 
chair. Take — ^a — chair — ^heh !" The rheumatic Slumberton 
had taken a chair himself. 

'^ I came up, my lord, by the express train last night from 
Liverpool. We got the news of your appointment there by 
telegraph in the morning. Lots of Liverpool men have 
estates in the island, and are anxious to know your views on 
the Lollipop question that your predecessor has made such a 
mess of." 

"Ah — ^yesl The merchants of Liverpool are very able 
persons, and very powerful. I shall be happy to hear their 
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-views. But I am not going for a &w weeks. Ha — ha i Ez- 
peditious people, yon Liverpool men." 

'* Why, my lord, I didn't come on public grounds alto- 
gether. Zhave no property in Saccharinia. The tmth is, I 
hoped yoor lordship would now settle that J6dO,000 matter." 

^ Ha — ^yes I Dear me, I wish I had not gone into that 
speculation." 

^^ Well, I lost more than you did, and I cannot aflford to 
lose for more than one." The man of busineas was peremp- 
tory. His northern accent was harsh to the embarrassed 
nobleman, who gazed at the fire with great intensity, and 
told off his helpless "Yes — ^yes — es," with which he was 
perpetually assenting to something — ^probably the whispers of 
conscience. Pity that conscience had not been brought up to 
speak out I 

A long and still more dull story of the connection between 
the peer and the merchant. The peer, who was always for 
making great catqM and was always getting into great scrapes, 
had heard of a bold project of Dwyorts', had thrust himself 
into it, became partner in the enterprise, *and been eventually 
informed by a most respectful accountant that he owed Mr. 
Dwyorts £26,000, which, with interest, was now £29,000. 
Dwyorts, a square-bqilt man, was fond of round numbers : the 
rounder the better. Thus, he always vnrote and spoke of this 
transaction with Lord Slumberton as "that £80,000 affair." 

The peer now made a variety of proposals. A policy on his 
life, with instalments per annum out of his newly secured salary* 
Any thing in reason. 

Dwyorts was awfully candid. He was squeezed just now. 
His Canadian railway — ^he owned nearly half the stock, and 
was contractor as well — ^had gone wrong. Iron had run up. 
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Cotton had mn down. He wanted the money, and he must 
have the money I Unless he left this money behind him, his 
lordship might make np his mind that he woold never reign in 
Sucreton, Saccharinia. 

Driven into a comer, the peer reached a suggestion which 
his small selfishness of character often intruded on him. 

" There is my daughter Nea, now — ^yes — she is of age some 
weeks. You are probably not aware that the Wortley estates 
oome to her and her sister — it must be in a very few years. 
Now, could she not make an assignment — ^prospectively to you 
— of such a sum as, with the securities I can give, might make 
it worth your while to wait ?** 

Dwyorts had looked at *Uhat £30,000 affair" from every 
point of view before coming up ; and he had wished to bring 
it to this point. 

*^ Yes," he replied, without a pause. *' I was aware of that, 
and am not dismclined to sach a propoeal. But, aa a man of 
business, I must have a safe asdgnment." 

" In what way ?" 

" Why, the best security would be for the young lady to 
assign over herself." 

" How, Mr. Dwyorts I You — ^but you are married ?" 

** And in consequence have a son." 

The perturbed Slumberton, weak and wily, stared hard, 
softly turned to the fire and consulted the coals — silently. 

Dwyorts would give him no time. " Let the young people 
marry. I want no fortune down. I want to marry my son, 
and settle Imn. This would mnt, I'll give the young couple 
enough to live on." 

The peer still consulted the coals. Conscience did not seem to 
be making any remark, and there was no ^ Yes — ^y es," for once. 
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*^ Of course I am aflwiiTning that your lordship, as a man of 
the world, has not got any notions about differences in rank 
preventing otherwise suitable marriages. In these days it's 
the pewter makes the rank — ^and no mistake 1" By ^' pewter " 
Dwyorts meant gold. Dwyorts cjiuckled coarsely. 

"Yes — ^yes!" at last. "Well — ^welll This will require 
consideration. Shall we see each other again in a few days ?" 

" Certainly I But your lordship understands that that is 
my ultimatum. The money: or this marriage.'' 

" Yes — yes I But have you consulted your son ?" 
^ " Not at all ! He'll do what I tell him. He's not likely to 
flinch from such a match. She's a sweet young lady : one to 
be proud o£ And, unless I am mistaken, she'll be worth 
£100,000 before she>s thirty." 

" Yes — ^yes I In a few days, then. Good-morning." 

Then his lordship locked the door, and went steadily into a 
conference with the coals and conscience: whose loquacity 
was tremendous, for his lordship assented incessantly till lun- 
cheon-time. 
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Chapter II. 

The Old Lottery. 

Lord Sltthbebton deored Mrs. Triste, the once goyernesBy 
now daenna, or oompanioiiy or pensioner, to come into the 
library. 

He stated the case to her as artfully fs he coold. But she 
understood it. 

She would like to see Nea married. She was sure her 
heart was disengaged. Nea was a senedble ^1, and her &ther 
might rely on her affection. This might be an excellent 
match. The only child of Mr. Dwyorts would be very rich, 
no doubt ; and, as his lordship said, rank had in these days to 
be waived. But then how could Nea be asked to say ^ Yes,*' 
not haying seen or known the young gentleman ? 

** Yes — ^yes 1 Suppose we ask Nea to join us at once ?" 

Mrs. Triste thought it would be better that she should first 
speak to Nea. 

Lord Slumberton considered it policy to show at his dub 
that day, and from the club went and dined with an ex- 
Colonial Secretary, who had yiews about beetroot, and wished 
to impress the new Gk>yemor with these yiews. He did not 
see Nea, to hear her decision, until next morning at breakfiist, 
when she kissed him : which promised welL 
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The Misses Slnmberton had not seen much of the world, and 
had been kept tolerably free from romance. Deprived of coun- 
ty position by their sire's financial position, with no large fiunily 
connexions to bring them on in London, alternating their un- 
ostentatious and inexpensive life between Bryanstone square, 
No. 90, taken furnished, to Brighton, No. M, taken ftunished, 
they had grown up very modestly and mildly, watched over by 
Mrs. Triste, a pure-minded, plain, practical woman. Presented 
at court, seen at balls, and dinner parties, and other fStes, 
they were still innocent of the delirium of fiushion, and had 
escaped, if not emotions, at least adventures. The aimounce- 
ment of the wishes of Lord Slumberton was taken very calmly 
by his eldest child. The idea of a marriage— of a marriage 
desired by her &ther, and advised by her only friend (whom 
she regarded as daughters should, but seldom do, regard a 
mother) was not displeaong to her. The vagueness as to the 
personality of the husband did not render the idea unpleasant : 
for, if so, would not the idea of marriage— the idea on which 
they are nourished — be distasteful to all young girls? Mrs. 
Triste, like most disappointed ladies, had come to the condu- 
snon that love was a childish affair ; and she now spoke of 
matrimony as an inevitable partnership between the sexes: 
. those being safest of their future who went into the business 
without any enthusiastic belief in the profits. 

The younger aster urged a wedding ; it would be such fun. 
Nea thought of her father's age, her few friends, her own and 
her sister's, and her governess's position, in the event of his 
death. She thought of a house, and of the dignity of ample 
means of her own. She thought of—who can tell what a 
young lady does not think o^ when she thinks of giving herself 
in marriage? 

1* 
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It was understood, when break&st was over that morn- 
ing, that Nea had no objections, if her &ther and she and 
Mrs. Triste should like the gentleman on his presenting 
himself 

Dwyorts — ^hurrying up to town again in due time — was 
satisfied, was shown into the drawing-room, kissed the young 
lady's cheek, sent her and her sister and Mrs. Triste magni- 
ficent presents, fixed the wedding-day at a month's distance, 
and went back to Liverpool, content with ''this stroke of 
work " — ^as he cjq)re8sed it. 

Dwyorts, when a young man making his way, was head 
clerk to a house in Rio Janeiro. His employer died. He 
married his employer's widow. She was a rather colored 
woman : she didn't know exactly of what race ; they not being 
genealogists in these febrile regions of mingled ethnographs. 
She had a dreadful temper ; but then she had a good property, 
and Dwyorts seldom complained. He left her for London; 
and she followed. He settled in London, and she unsettled 
him. He concentrated his business in Liverpool, and she 
followed ; and then he endured her, watching his son grow up, 
for many years. 

Lately he had bought a fine Lrish estate— only because it 
was going a bargm — ^firom a descendant of a variety of Celtic 
kings ; and, as his wife had quarrelled with all her husband's 
fiunily and connexions, and was not really fond of towns, and 
outlived her leanings to the reluctant Dwyorts, he had induced 
her to take up her residence at the old Oshire castle. There 
she was again free from the conventionalities of civilization, 
and was happy in the large atmosphere that breathed of the 
Atlantic. She took walks in her park, clad in a flannel 
dressing-wrapper, with stockingless but slippered feet. She 
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emsed in SpaDish the cowed peasants, and was altogether mnch 
better tempered than Dwyorts would have believed* 

At the time that Dwyorts went up to London, Mrs. Dwyorts' 
happiness was increased by the presence of her son, whom she 
adored ; and whom she abased till she was apoplectic, when- 
ever she coold have him with her. He was there now, doing 
quarantine. He had broken down in debt, and, while his 
&ther wasvarrangiug his affidrs, he was hiding — ^and huntmg. 

To the letter from Dwyorts senior, giving his orders about 
coming over to marry Miss Slumberton, Dwyorts junior re- 
turned the following letter — ^written by his valet : — 

^'Djbas Fatboeb, — ^I will marry any one you tell me to mar- 
ry. I said that long ago, and am ready any day, and yon 
need not think of consulting me in any arrangement you like 
to make. But as to going over, I have broken my arm in try- 
ing Blazes, who is used to Leicestershire, over an infernal Irish 
wall, and a doctor fellow is writing to you to say that I must 
not stir. So you will have to postpone it, unless the lady and 
her people will come here, which I suppose they won't. Mo- 
ther has been dreadfully put out by my accident, saying it is 
my own fault ; and she ordered Blazes to be shot while I was 
insensible, and would have done it herself if they had refused. 
The doctor keeps her out of the room, as he says she would 
drive me into a fever, and she has threatened to shoot him. 
*' Your affisctionate son, 

" Ddboo Dwtoktb. 

^ P.S. — ^Tou didn't say if she has &ir or dark hair ; I could 
guess the eyes from that. 

*^ Lord Septpat, here, has started a screw yacht in his bay. 
I wish ^ou'd have one. Mother says she'd like a cruise to 
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Rio Janeiro. I dare say, I could get into the royal yaoht 
dub. But don't mind if it's expenmve, as I hear the parlia- 
ment in Canada has been swindling yoa« I never liked M JPa" 

Mrs. Dwyorts did drive her son into a fever. It happened 
in this way. Lord Septpat called to ask how he was getting 
on. His lordship was shown to Mrs. Dwyorts' room ; and as 
he talked in a way she didn't like, about the duties of landed 
proprietors showing an example to the people by attending a 
place of worship— which she positively would never do — she 
told him, in effect, that the sooner he left her house the better 
would she be pleased. The valet informed the son of this ; he 
sprang up to go and rail at her, stumbled, freshly fractured 
the arm, and became very ilL 

But the Colonial Office hastened Lord Slumberton, with 
some notion that the island would find out that it could do 
without a governor. Mr. Dwyorts remained peremptory 
about ** the ^80,000 affair." There was nothing for Lord 
Slumberton but to go over to Oshire and marry off his daugh- 
ter. He did : the ladies, after natural struggles, having con- 
sented to this step. The condition they made was privacy, 
and as much secresy as posdble. Nea was nervous; like a 
novice, accustomed to the contemplation, taking the veil. 
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Chapter III. 

It's Grood to be Merry and Wise, etc. 

Thb day ihat Mr. Diego Dwyorts got orders to marry Nea 
Slnmberton, he sent his servant, Mr. Kees, a great confident 
of his, on a mission. 

This dark November morning, ere the snn has &ced this 
absnrd world, and while the household is in that horusontal 
pomtion of snorey repoee which lovers of their species had best 
think about as little as possible, Mr. Kees has returned. Mr. 
Kees, arriving on a horse which appears to have been swim- 
ming through liquefied ploughed fields, turns the steed loose in 
the park, with very little prosptct of ever being found in any 
particular state of health again, and gets in at a window. 
There is no absolute necesnty for this secretive method of 
coming home ; but it is the character of Mr. Kees to proceed 
in this manner. If Mr. Kees had a castle, he would live in the 
subterranean passages. He likes mystery, and surprises, and 
large cloaks. * 

The noise he makes in his room, which is close to his mas- 
ter'tt, wakes that gentleman. Mr. Kees is compelled to change 
his clothes, and to look for a little brandy after the long wet 
ride ; but he is mortified that he has not effected these com- 
forts in the^furtive fiushion he had attempted. 
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" Who is that moving in there ?" 

Kees enters, trims the night light, exposes his &ce, and add^ 
** Hope I see you better, sir." 

^' Good God — Kees I what has kept you ? I was going mad 
with anidety. Why, the wedding is to be to-day I" 

** Just in time, then, sir. I made all the haste I could ; but 
it was a long •hunt." 

There was a pause — ^Eees understood it, and said, " I'll just 
make you some tea, sir, as I see you are not likely to deep 
again, and I'll light the candles and make a fire, and tell you 
my news, sr. Is the arm all right now, sir ?" 

** Very nearly ; I had a relapse after you went. But tell me 
alL Where did you find her ?" 

*'I went of course to Paris first, and saw the bankers. 
They had last remitted to Vienna. At Vienna the news was 
that she was singing at Madrid again. I travelled night and 
day. She had set off to go there, but fell ill at Bayonne. I 
should tell you, sir, before leaving Germany, she had dressed 
herself as a young man, and played* the devil, as a student at 
Heidelberg." ^ 

** What. You mean ?" 

^^ Not at all, sir. Same as ever that way: cares for no man 
at alL Not -a word of that sort has any one to say against 
her. But she fought duels, and insisted on pistols, and gave 
dreadful drinking parties, and got a professor carried o% or 
something of that kind, and had to run fi-om the police ?" 

" Well— go on." 

'^ She was very ill, indeed ; and, when only half recovered, 
she left Bayonne suddenly, but did not go to Madrid; that 
was all any one could tell me." 

" WelK-well !" 
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*^ Bat she did a serioiifl thing at Bayonne, dr.'* 

** What ?— qui<*, quick I'» 

** She sent for a confessor.*' 

«*Wen?»» 

^* I found him out. He told me (cost money) that her in- 
tention was to renounce the world and go into a conyent. He 
had got a letter for her to a religious lady, the superior of a 
convent in Paris." 

** She went to Paris ?'' 

** Exactly, mr : where I started from.'' 

" You saw her." 

^* I did, sir. She was quite changed." 

" How I" 

*' Not in looks, sir. I think she's a finger-breadth taller, 
but still yery little-looking — ^very little; and she's paler, per- 
haps : but, on the whole, there's no change that far. What I 
mean is in her manner. She was much kinder in her way to 
me, sir — ^much kinder and softer ; and listened to me without 
interruptiDg me, or jeering at me." 

" But what did she say ? The point — ^the point !" 

^* She said that, as to a divorce, she had divorced herself 
already from the world, and would be very glad if you'd get 

the lawyers to niiake the business complete. That ^but I 

need not say all she said." 

" All— all 1" 

^^ Well, sir, she said that she hated you : that you were 
selfish, and — and ^" 

" What— what ?" 

** IJgly, sir I She even said, rir — begging your pardon, sir — 
that when she was so mad, in that freak, as to marry you, she 
wondered she hadn't chosen me. A very odd young lady, sir !** 
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** Oo on : I ndderstand what she meant." 

^ She said yon need not fear ever to hear of her again, so 
that yon would only settle whatever was necessary on the 
convent, to— in &oty to pay for her nudntenanoe for life 
there » 

" She'll not stay there a month. It wonld be so much 
money wasted. But she will aid in getting the divorce — ^that 
ismiderstood?" 

" She'll run before you in that, mr." 

** But the time. What did the lawyers say ?" 

** I couldn't understand them, sir, except that they wanted 
to see you — ^yourselt" 

** For money ?" 

*^ No, sr! They would have gone on without money in 
hand, but they insisted that you must go over there yourself. 
There seems, I'm afraid, sir, some difficulty about the divorce, 
as you are an English subject, and she's no subject at all ; 
and you were married in Germany by a Catholic, you being 
Protestant." 

" Then, we're in a fix I I am disturbed. The governor mil 
have this marriage to-night, the moment they arrive, as Lord 
Slumberton must return to London in the morning. What ia 
to be done ?" 

Diego had got up and was walking about the room. Kees, 
quite unimpassioned, was trimming the fire. 

Kees comprehended his master; nobody else did. Dwyorts 
senior, and Mrs. Dwyorts, and all his companions, considered 
him a careless creature, without will or opinion, influenced by 
any body or any thing — ^who never had a plan, and could never 
say no. This was the character he had deliberately acted : it 
sat so well on a stalwart youth, with an assured future, and 
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oyerflowing witb money. Bat it was a oharaoter not recon- 
oil&ble xrith the large, square head, the masave jaw, and the 
fall steady eye. Kees had been with Diego for some years, 
and had watched the yoath hardening into the selfish, oaatioas, 
caQoas, calcalating man. Kees knew that he neyer took any 
advice that he had not himself artfully elicited ; and jast now 
Kees coold not goess what woald be the coarse the young 
gentleman nught decide on. Kees watched him closely as he 
strode about the room^ — striding about in his night-toga and 
nought else, and in no respect attempting to overcome the 
prejudices of Mr. Kees' class in respect to heroes. 

He got to bed again and had some tea. Kees did not learn 
what was to be done about the marriage. 
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Chapter IV. 

Forced Orange Blossoms. 

£t about eight that evening, two carriages foil of company 
arrived at the hall, as for a dinner party, from the distant rail- 
way station. Mr. Dwyorts, Lord Slnmberton, his lordship's 
daughters, Mrs. Triste, a clergyman with the most special 
attainable licence in his pocket — servants. 

Mr. Dwyorts did not mind dressing, and went straight to 
his son. 

"Well, Diego, are you ready?" 

" Yes, &ther, if it must be. But you see my ann. A maim- 
ed bridegroom is a miserable affiur. Couldn't the lady be left 
here until I am well, and we are all better acquainted ?" 

" No I It won't do. That's what they have asked. You 
will understand all the reasons by and by. So, come along to 
the drawing-room ; they'll be down directly for dinner." 

" Oh I I am under regimen : I will come up to the drawing- 
room after dinner. I must dress. Been lying on the so& all 
day reading Plutarch. Stunners they were in those old days. 
What things those fellows dared to do I" 

" I'll go and talk to your mother. How does she like this 
business?" 
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Oh 1 she doesDH^ object. But I could not Jiye here with 
her after the marriage, could I ?" 

«« We'll Bee to all that. Be up as soon as you can.'* 

He entered the drawing-room. A copious dame, of abrupt 
black eyes that were not quite purs in regard to shape, but 
each equally fierce, and of a heavy jaw, obviously related to 
Diego's, was sitting, her magnificent apparel tossed on ungrace- 
fully, before a fire that flamed furiously, as if to put out the 
color of her red velvet robe. 

** How do you do, wife ?" 

^^ What are you marrying Diego in this sudden way for? 
She didn't rise, or notice his salutation. Her voice was very 
coarse, and her foreign accent gave the impression that she 
was in a passion, because she could not pronounce the alien 
words. 

^ What did I ever do anything for ? Money 1" was the 
answer, as he drew a chair dose to the blaze, and warmed 

" Money I Yes — ^you married me for money." 

^ Of course I did I This girl will have £100,000 in a few 
years. I suppose, therefore, you will do all you can to help 
Diego to the girL" 

Between this couple there was only one point of accord — 
they loved their son with passion. 

** £100,000 1 Why, people say you are worth millions. 
What is £100,000 to Diego, if he is to have your money ?" 

*' People are sometimes mistaken : I am not so rich as to 
throw away this girl's money. Besides, she's the daughter of 
a lord. He's an ass, and a rogue — ^but he's a lord I It raises 
our name. The Dwyorts of London haven't done as much as 
tiuU. Damn them I if I canH keep my own, or be as rich as 
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them, I^re licked 'em so &r.'' Walking abont the room as 
usual : a msai of strong character, not particularly influenced 
in life by the New Testament. 

*^I don't think Diego wants to marry. He is very sullen 
fflnce he's been well of the fever." 

*' But he fjoill marry I That's the only point. Now, I ask 
yon to be very civil to those women coming down." 

'' I dont want any womens here. They must all go after 
the marriage. I detest^womens I" 

Lord Slumberton and his party came in. The lord grinned 
and chattered fi^ebly. The bride and her sister (Sabine) 
kissed the old lady ; and, being in a thorough state of &tigued 
fright, glanced at her imploringly, soliciting her friendship and 
support. Mr. Dwyorts made excuses for his son, and rang for 
dinner. 

Mrs. Dwyorts was always kindly to people at first. She was 
well disposed, as a rule, to young people ; and particularly at 
table. She considered that young people were in a continu- 
ous state of growing — she often looked at them as if to mark 
the head moving up, and her theory was that they ought to 
be ceaselessly fed. But, her politeness notwithstanding, it was 
a terrible ceremony that dinner. Lord Slumberton didn't 
look at his daughters. Mr. Dwyorts took a good deal of 
wine. The clergyman, who thought that severe gravity 
once a week required the reaction of playful twaddle all 
the rest of the week, was facetious for some time; but, 
finding that a fidlure, fell to studying the pictures on the 
wall opposite, at which he looked with meek reproachfulness, 
as if not up to the mark in oiliness. The young ladies were 
occupied in avoiding the over-eating to which they were 
invited by their hostess. Mrs. Triste was contemplative. 
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Her theory of life, as regarded her sex, was that they onght to 
be ^^ settled." She considered that a young lady was safe 
when she was " settled" — ^viz. married ; after which nobody 
need trouble their heads further about her. She was therefore 
calmly rejoicing that her dear Nea was going to be settled. 
There is something of the maternal instinct in this. When a 
lioness finds the little lions can catch their own prey, she 
deserts them. The old hen-bird is joyful when the young can 
do without her, and, reverting to careless independence, she 
picks up her own worms in her own private life. To be sure, 
in natural history (so called to distinguish^ it, perhaps, from 
human history) parentage is a frequent and oppresave affair, 
and, as the mother cannot attend to all, she is beneficently 
permitted to neglect all. Providence appears to have dis- 
trusted man and woman so &r, that only one child at a time 
is the general rule, and the one child is helpless for a firight- 
tdOj protracted period. 
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Chapter V. 

A Wedding Ring too Small. 

Thb gentlemen left the dining-room with the ladies. 

Diego, dressed ceremonionaly, his arm slinged, his eye 
nervous and eager, stood hj the fire, and as they entered, 
adyanced to meet them. 

As Lord Slomberton was riiaking hands with him elabo- 
rately, Nea had time to collect herself for the presentation ; a 
qnick but frightened glance had told her little. 

*^ My daughters, sir — ^Nea, Sabine.'' 

As bride and bridegroom shook hands, Mrs. Dwyorts broke 
in, to relieve the young lady's shocking confusion — 

" I remember Buoh a marriage aa this in my ootmtry. The 
girl's fitther lost her, at gaming, to a man as old as the &ther : 
the man was captain of a ship ; and he carried her off that 
night, and the brig with all hands was lost at sea." 

**Ha — ha I'' said the clergyman. "Fortunately, madam, 
there is no disparity of age in this case, and the happy couple 
need not go to sea. Besides, yon never game, my lord, do 
you ?" 

His lordship saw the point as little as the clergyman did, 
and made a formal and polite answer : — ^He never played. 
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Diego had banded Nea to a seat on a so& beside her aster, 
and stood speaking to her — ^Nea with her eyes down ; Sabine 
passing swift looks from one to the other. 

*' It was only the day before yesterday that I received word 
from my fiither that yon — ^that he and Lord Slomberton — 
were coming here. There was no time to oommimicate and 
stop him ; or, as I was well enough to travel, I would have 
gone on to London, or at least to Dublin, and inosted on the 
ceremony taking place there ; which I am sure would have 
been to you preferable to coming here among strangers." 

Nea moved her lips as if to speak ; but he went on, speak- 
ing as much to Sabine as to her. 

*' Anywhere I know it must have been, and will be, most 
distressing to you ; and, believe me, I did all I could, while 
obeying the will of my &ther, as you obey yours — ^this match 
being quite a mystery to me, except as it is a great honor to 
our &mily — ^to obtain you — shall I call it a respite ? — ^that you 
might stay some time with my mother before — shall I call it 
execution ? I dare say the advantage is mine, in not being 
known : but I considered yaUy and was sure you would like 
delay." 

Sabine said, *' Nea is a good child : she does what she is 
told by papa and Mrs. Triste ; and you are to be very grateful 
and very good to her. If they had selected me, instead " 

" You would have preferred it ?" 

"I would be a dreadful vixen if you were not good." 

*^But cannot you stay and take command of me, too ?" 

*' No ! Mrs. Triste and I are to go back with papa. Poor 
papa cannot do without Mrs. Triste and me, now that he is to 
lose Nea. So Nea will be all alone, and you must take great 
care of her." 
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** I will devote my life to make her happy." 

He said this with yehemenoe^ and Nea looked up at him. 
The words were reassormg; but she caught his look, and it 
was too watohfid of her own to sustain the words. 

Mr. Dwyorts — standing alone with his back to the fireplace 
— ^attentiye to the groupings, of Lord Slumberton and Mrs. 
Dwyorts, of the Rev. Mr. Berger with Mrs. Dwyorts, who 
seemed too large and self willed for that shepherd to manage, 
oonddered that the time had come for business. 

^* Lord Slumberton, I have ordered the carriages for hal£> 
past mx in the morning. It is obvious that there would be no 
time then for coupling these young people ; and if your friend, 
Mr. Berger, sees no objection, I think we had better get it 
done now.** 

" Yes — ^yes ! Nea, my dear " 

^* Father," urged Diego, *^I again ask, for this young lady's 
sake, to postpone the marriage for a little while.'* 

^* A nice gallant, you are !'* was the paternal sneer. *' Why, 
the young lady herself is plucky enough : she makes no ob- 
jection.'* 

Nea was trembling too much to make any comment. Sabine, 
as Diego moved to his fiither, had whispered a — " Do you like 
him, love?** But Nea made no answer. When her father 
came up to her, he whispered — ^* For my sake, my dear child :" 
and she suppressed her tears and tried to feel steady in this 
** settling '* — steady as a ship becomes just before going down. 
Mrs. Triste came to her side with smelling salts and Christian 
consolation. 

The position was not a common one. But are these emo- 
tions strange at weddings? How many girls say ^^Yes" 
without some of the pangs and some of the dread that were 
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tightening the heart of poor Nea ? After the longest conrt- 
ship is there not Btill a teasing mystery ? In acquaintanceship 
of the closest kind, we have never seen anything of our Mend 
but his or her &ce and hands — of which he or she does not 
altogether consist. 

In some cases, indeed, more is obtained than could posubly 
be expected. I read in a police report the other day of a 
woman — ^absent when her husband died, he dying a pauper 
and being buried by the parish — who applied to the authori- 
ties that the body should be disinterred and handed over to 
her. Her representation was, that the doctors of Paris had 
offered her 700 francs for the body, which was profoundly 
interesting from a magnificent malformation which science 
desired to caress. 

Needless to describe that wedding. Nea sat up all night 
with Sabine and Mrs. Trist. Lord Slumberton — Mr. Dwyorts 
— ^and the clergyman — (who was appallingly solemn during 
the ceremony, and, the moment it was over, affectingly lively, 
so that he wanted to propose the bride's health over the wine 
and water which concluded the festivities of the evening) — 
slept. 

When Diego was being undressed, Kees having handed 
him his pipe and his Plutarch, ventured to observe — 

^^ Wish you joy, sir I Beautiful young lady, sir I All the 
servants quite happy, sir ! I'm to take the chair at a jollifica- 
tion by and by, sir — to drink her health and yours, sir — and 
very glad I shall be, sir — to do so, sir." 

Ko answer. 

" When you're going up-stairs, sir, you'd better put on this 
thick dressing-gown, Af. Good deal of draughts about this 
old house, sir/' 

2 
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^* Vm not going np-stairs, Kees, thank yoa.'' 

" Not goiQg to— to join your wife, sir ? — ^Mrs. Dwyorts, beg 
your pardon, air.'' 

'^ No : not qaite so &st as that, Kees. A little bachelorism 
left. By the by, Kees, you will have to be off to Paris again 
in a day or two. I don't believe that that was any real mar- 
riage with Therese ; but it is as well to make safe, and have a 
regular divorce. I must go to Paris myself." 

*' Yes, sir ! But, rir, if there is any thing unlawftd — ^beg 
your pardon, sir — ^in your marrying again — it's done, sir, 
and ^" 

" Not quite. I'm safe so &r, and must work through ; and 
you'll help me, Kees. We understand one another, Kees. 
My &ther has given me a splendid cheque to-night, and you 
shall go and get it cashed, and take a good commission. 
Good-night, Kees! Set the alarm clock for five. Good- 
night !» 

And he did not read Plutarch, nor sleep. 

And Kees turned up unexpectedly, by^some unsuspected 
door, in the servants' hall, and he took the chair ; and the 
domestics stayed up all night, to be ready for the early break- 
fest and early departure. They were chiefly Irish domestics. 
They had the profoundest contempt for Kees as a cockney, 
and for his master and his master's fitmily, as new people who 
had dispossessed the old race. But they were partial to 
liquor and deception ; and any one watching their debauch, 
would have concluded that they were faithful and affectionate 
retainers, and that they considered the cockney Kees as an 
eminently superior being. Kees made such periphrastic 
speeches, and accompanied them by so many nods and winks, 
that the impression would really have been a very natural one. 
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Chapter VI. 

The £ister you eat the Peach, the sooner you come 

to the Stone. 

Tedekbbb Dbsfbez was the daughter of a French fiddler by 
a German milliner. She was bom in Frankfort. She had 
daszling &ir hair and alabaster skin, an exquisite little nose, 
and the biggest black eyes ever placed in the head of a very 
little woman. As a child, she showed a decided genius for 
singiDg, and surprising partiality for an avoidance of the piano. 
But her gift was so wonderM that she could sing splendidly 
without any knowledge of the rules. They couldn't say she 
didnH practise her voice — she was always singing. She touched 
the heart of a great ecclesiastic as she showered her notes 
down to his venerable ears from an organ-loft, and he sent her 
to Itidy. Some one lent her books, and she caught a taste for 
reading. She became romantic at the regular period ; and, 
having no one to restrain her, she ran away, in search of life 
and love. So pretty a child thus running, ran great risks ; 
but she had bought a pair of pistols. Read Wilhelm Meister, 
and you may guess a great deal of her life. She had nothing 
to take to but acting and singing, and got on very weU as &r 
as boa^ and lodging are concerned. Bat she was very un- 
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happy. An intense earnestness of character cured her of her 
romance ; and the life of a mime became hatefol to her. She 
sought a real career — genuine life — ^genuine love. She treated 
her companions with disdain : she was pure, and honest, and 
bold; and she loved books better than society. But she 
advanced to a small &me, and at last found a lover whom she 
could not contemn. 

Diego Dwyorts, travelling about Europe in prince's splen- 
dor, saw and was &8cinated. They became acquainted. He 
was grandly gay, and the cause of g^ety. In his society, and 
that which he gathered around him, her nature seemed to 
undergo a change: she scattered her sadness, and became 
wildly joyous and reckless. He underwent a frenzy of love — 
hb first love : he was but a boy, mad with the success with 
which he began life. He brought her jewels. Of no avaiL 
He brought a priest ; one of the faith which she professed as 
the only &ith for an artist — ^the Roman Catholic. She laughed 
at his Reverence, but asked him to stay to dinner ; and there 
was a frolicsome party, laughing like champagne corks as 
they are blown up with the compressed air. At that party 
Diego and Therese were married. His wealth had ezdted 
her imagination : his devotion had touched her heart. 

They went to the East. The honeymoon revolves round 
the sun. They were very voluptuous. As they returned, he 
grew afraid of his &ther. She saw the change, and resented 
it. His passion was sated. She was disappointed. They 
parted. 

When, after the marriage in Oshire, Diego arrived at the 
convent, in order to make terms with his first love, she had 
flown again : unstable and versati e, her taste for life returned 
with her healthful capacity for it She left a letter. She had 
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changed her mind. She would not consent to any divorce, 
and woold appeal to his father — to the English parliament — 
to the English queen — ^to God — ^if he took any steps for a 
diyorce. 

So Diego returned to his bride in Oshire. What else oould 
he do? 
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Chapter VII. 

Lares in Flannel. 

Ok the morning of Christmas-Eye, Mrs. Dwyorts junior 
f>resided at the breakfast table of Bellars Hall, Oshire. Not 
recognised by Mrs. Dwyorts dowager as the mistress of the 
•establishment, yet she was made do this portion of the work 
attached to the dignity. Opposite Nea sat the dowager ; her 
copious brown form loosely wrapped in a capacious white thick 
robe ; her thick rope-like hair curled, not with a ship's tidiness, 
beneath a covering which looked something between a turban 
and asaiL * 

" Nea, my dear, you look very pretty. You are pretty. 
Diego, get up and kiss her for me." 

Diego, who was not long back from France, looked up 
pleased at his mother. Nea blushed. She was certainly 
charming. Her agitations over, her great wish for country 
life gratified, that life regular and orderly, and her mother-in- 
law by some chance taking an immense &ncy to her — ^the 
gentle, innocent girl having startled the old harridan by treat- 
ing her with affectionate respect, which was what the elderly 
person was not accustomed to— Nea was beginning to feel 
happy. She had not even missed Diego. He had presented 
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her with sach a jretty little carriage, with such a pair of black 
ponies I With this carriage she had been fully occupied ; for 
there was magnificent scenery, and there were plenty of poor 
around the HalL 

They had pleasant converse at the break&st table. There 
were the immemorial associations of Christmas to warm their 
hearts towards one another and the world. Dwyorts senior 
had gone to Canada, which was understood to be a cold place ; 
and even his wife now shuddered as she thought what his 
sensations must be. Then, about the blankets which the Hall 
had distributed among the complacent but contemptuous, still 
fiightfully-feudal, peasantry. Also, the coals, had they been 
properly proportioned ? Would Nea like to go to church — 
it was a very long way off— next morning ? Would she like 
to hear the midnight mass that Father Emmett was to hold or 
say that night? 

Diego was eager to make Nea happy : to construct schemes 
of occupation and enjoyment for her. Was he in love ? She 
beamed so kindly on him an acknowledgment of his considerate 
planning, that the observer would guess that she at least 
believed that he was a lover-husband. 

" Well," said the dowager, " his excellency (this was her 
way of referring to Dwyorts senior) wrote a long letter of 
caution that we were to make use of Christmas to win the 
people, as he called it, and I suppose we must do all we can ; 
but I am not going to turn out into the cold this weather. 
You two may go and ride about as much as you like, to wish 
them merry Christmas ; but, for me, by heavens I'll get close 
to the fire and sleep till you come back ! By heavens, God 
was good to the people in these damp islands, to give them 
such plenty of coal, as there is no sun !" 
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« 

**But the people have no coal here, mamma,'' said Nea: 
" they bum turf.'' 

*^TesI I believe they are lazy. The English go under 
ground for coal, but the Irish bum the ground itselC'' 
. Diego laughed with Nea at the blunder. *^ Bravo, mother I 
If one of the patriots heard that, he'd think you were making 
a joke of his fondness for his native land." 

*^ I don't know what you mean, Diego, and I don't care. 
Wheel that chair to the fire, sir, and leave me alone." 

And she was soon sleepily oblivious of the cold, and passed 
a quiet day digesting one meal and preparing for another. 

^' What an animal existence— what forgetfulness of the duty 
of the wife of a landed proprietor I" the English Christian lady 
would exclaim. Madam, we are victims of our temperaments. 
If you are active, it is because you like activity; your climate 
suiting your moral duties. You neither eat nor drink as much 
as Mrs. Dwyorts ; but you admit that you eat and drink as 
much as you like. For — you and your husband, and your inti- 
mate friends, including the rector and the curate, are not tem-^ 
perate by an effort : it is not self-denial and a remembrance of a 
future world which induces you to avoid intemperance. Alas ! 
in the matter of minor and middle morals, not within police 
cognizance, do we not do pretty much what we like ? Given 
such and such a shaped head, and such and such a fashion or 
custom, and who is to declare that Miss Aspasia was vicious, 
or that Mrs. Fry was an angel ? 

Mrs. Dwyorts was not bom very good ; and, nobody having 
taken the trouble to improve whatever goodness might have 
been in her, she appears to be a sort of old lady that you do 
not esteem with any particular frenzy. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Lake Scenery. 

NsA and Diego had a busy day, riding through the broad 
lands bought with Bellars Hall, visiting, money-giving, popn* 
larity-hxmting. Diego was glad of the new sensation of finding 
himself benevolent, and Nea was quite happy under the 
blessings that were heaped upon her. These blessings were 
sincere ; for, ^* Sure the young lady was not to be blamed for 
marrying a rich young man — ^and a stout, well-^set young man 
he was, though his smile was grave " — and *^ Troth didn't they 
say she was of an ould &mily herself though English, poor 
thing?" 

The young couple concluded their mismon of peace and good- 
will towards the early and misty twilight. But they were a 
long ride from the Hall ; and the dowager would be rampant 
if they were late for dinner. The groom advised that they 
should cross the lake in the boat, instead of riding round: the 
boat would land them within a mile's walk of the hall. *^ If his 
* honor could manage the boat^ there it was at the miller's below 
there, and there was just a nice wind." 

** A nice wind — ^I call it a devil of a wind f As to managmg 
the boat, of course I can. Haven't I often been in it before ?'* 

2* 
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^^ Ay coorse your honor haS| and sidled as if 70a was bom 
on the say.*' 

^^ Oh, let ns take the boat I'* sud Nea. ^* I am not in the 
least afraid." 

"Very well, then. Take the horses round. But gallop 
down to the old mill first and see is the boat clean. We'll put 
the coats in the stem-sheets for you, Nea. But, mind, it will 
be a cold blow." 

The boat was there. -It was an old heavy lake boat, kept at 
this point for the convenience of the servants and others of the 
Hall. The lake was five miles in length, but of only two in 
breadth, so that boats at certain points were indispensable for 
the inhabitants at either shore. 

Very few men have the moral courage to disdmm perfect 
conmiand over horses, guns, and boats. Diego, after making 
his wife as comfortable as possible, went about getting out the 
sail with all the airs of an old salt. But the groom who 
watched the operations, and who, being bom near the lake, 
had something of a fresh-water sailor's conceit, seemed to 
doubt his master's seamanship, and shouted, ^^ Keep her well 
up to the wind, sir, and clear of the island in rounding it. 
You will have the breeze sharp when you get firom under cover 
of the mounUun, and I suppose your honor wiU then take a 
reef in." 

"Yes — yes! go on I" cried Diego impatiently ;, and the 
boat sailed out. Nea was placed at the tiller, with ample 
instractions how to obey orders, and Diego attended to the 
sail. 

They got on very well halfway across. But here the 
difficulty occurred. They had to weather the long high 
island, just as the wind was dear of a wall of mountain 
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which BO fiu* had sheltered iiem ; and the steering was not 
expert. 

Another boat was rounding the island from the other side. 
A tremendous voice shouted to them, ^^Port jonr helm — 
port !^ The danger of a collision was imminent. Diego rushed, 
or rather tumbled to the helm, but in his confusion set it the 
wrong way, and the wind was carrying the clumsy craft gun- 
wale under, when the other boat struck her heavily. 

They were over, and under, in a second's time. But the 
occupant of the other boat was cool and quick. He caught 
Kea as she rose, and dragged her in. Diego was clinging to 
the capnzed boat, and was soon saved. Now, seated, freez- 
ingly dripping, with Nea's head in his lap, he was in a most 
ignominious state of mind. 

*^ You need not be frightened," said the stranger, who was 
coolly steering in the direction he had previously been pursuing. 
*^ She's not drowned. I felt her heart beat. There — she's 
sighing." 

Diego, anxious, did not answer. He was warming her fiuse 
with kisses, and muttering consolation. 

The stranger looked at them, and gave a kindly sounding 
laugh. 

Diego looked up, his large black eye flaming — 

" I don't know who you are," he said, slowly ; " but I'll 
soon learn, and settle with you. Where are you steering to ? 
Turn the boat's head and make for the Park boat-house — ^it's 
at the other end of the broken wall. Turn at once, I 
gay?'* 

" Well, this is a novelty. Here's a reward for saving lives. 
Threatened to be thrashed, and ordered to go miles out of my 
way. There I there I— don't fly into a passion. Recollect 
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there is a lady here. There, now I've turned her, and fou 
shall get to the Park boat-house." 

It had become so dark that they could not see each other's 
faces. The voice of the stranger had assured Diego, however, 
that the man he had been bullying was not a peasant, but a 
gentleman. Nea had noticed this still sooner, and it had in- 
creased her confosion — the confusion that any lady in the same 
circumstances would feel, in thinking of the disarray in which 
she had been dragged out of the water. But she Qiastered 
this conflision with her sense of gratitude, and said — 

" I hope, fflr, you will believe that I am grateful — that we 
are grateful." 

The stranger's voice at once softened, and there was no jeer 
in his answer — ^^ Faith, it might have been an unlucky acci- 
dent ; and I should have spent a sad Christmas i^ after up- 
setting you, I had not saved you. But as it is, and your health 
does not suffer, I hope this gentleman will regard his queer 
steering as a matter for jesting." 

^^ It was your own steering as much as mine," replied Diego 
sullenly, and stung with the graceftd good-humor of the big 
form at the helm. 

*' Well, perhaps so. We ought both to have given a wider 
sweep coming round. But it would be no disgrace to you, 
who are a stranger here, to concede better steering to me on 
this lake, that is as well known to me as my hand." 

" How do you know I am a stranger here ? and, if you 
know me, tell us who you are ?" 

'^ I know you are Mr. Dwyorts of Bellars Hall, and I am 
Brandt Bellars, formerly of Bellars Hall. You may have 
heard my name hereabouts." This he said with an obvioua 
sneer. 
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" I didn't know you resided in this country now." 

'^ Nor do I. I have come, like an ass, to spend Ohristmas 
here with my old friend — guide, and philosopher, too— Father 
Emmett." 

Diego began to see the fake position his anger had got him 
into. 

"^ ** I hope you will visit us. While here. As they say in my 
mother's country — ' Consider the house your own.' " 

'* Thanks ! Tour hospitality nught make me forget the 
Encumbered Estates Court, and I might be ordering the 
fervants about. I walked about the park to look at the old 
Hall ; and I could hardly realize what has passed since I last 
irandered there." 

** Tou will find a great many changes, I believe," said 
Diego, dryly. 

" Ha — ^ha I Yes, no doubt — you have got some furniture 
there; But my father and I never wanted any. The few 
grooms we had about took naturally to the hay-Iofls. I slept 
in the library many a day on a mattress of ancient histories-^ 
placed mosuc-wise on the floor, with a horse-rug for blanket. 
Then, we never had any ladies there^ and the civilization of 
the century was not missed. My ancestors were good gentle- 
men, I believe ; and a man may be a gentleman dressed in 
sheep-skin, and unknowing of ^Eureka shirts' and electric 
brushes. There's the boat-house. I wonder you don't get 
that wall mended; it was I blew it up when I had my 
military fit on, and I was trying mine-work. There is a gale 
setting up outside ; do you hear the park trees moaning ?" 

^* Yes I Pray come on and dine with us to-night. My 
mother will be happy to see you." 

*• Oh, yes — do !" said Nea. 
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" Thanks agidn. I didn't look to make friends of the * new 
people,' as they call you when they speak to me of yon ; but 
it would be churlish to dedine. I cannot dine with you this 
evening, as at this very minute the Father is crying at the 
spoiled potatoes that are waiting. I'll come and break&st 
with you in the morning." 

«« As you please. But take a horse round to Father Em- 
mett's cottage. The lake is dangerous." 

^^ Not a bit. There, now ; hold on as I take the sail in. 
Soho— safe 1 Lean on my arm getting out, madam. That's 
it. Now run through the park, and you'll keep the cold off. 
Good-night 1 And " — ^he raised his voice as they hurried off — 
*^ give the young lady the least taste of whiskey punch the mo- 
ment she gets in." 

*' An odd acquaintance," he soliloquized, as he prepared for 
a fresh start, *^ and an odd way of making it. That fellow's 
a snob, I'll swear I But I'll look at them all in the morning." 

He got out a cigar, lit it, pushed off, spread his sail, and 
darted off at a great speed ; thinking a little of the &11 of the 
Bellars &mily, and a little of the dinner that he knew was 
smoking impatiently awaiting him 
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Chapter IX. 

Dinner Discourse. 

Fathsb Emmbtt was walking round and round the small 
table laid for two in his little drawing-room, which was also his 
break&st, dining, and every other deBcription of occupation, 
aave sleeping, room, in his limited house. This house was 
buflt alongside the chapel, at the head of a straggling village 
which was half agricultural and half piscatorial, close upon the 
coast 

The Father was about fifty years of age, his black hair just 
beginning to be improved by the threads of silver. He had 
the bent form and the delicate hands of a student. He had 
the Celtic &ce of an enthusiast. The broad and high cheek- 
bones, the large mouth, and the coarse skm, hardened by 
Atlantic weather — ^these would have suggested to the town- 
bred young lady who studies the human form as depicted on 
Jullien's music sheets, and who loves that literature of N. 
P. TVlllis-ism which so daintily describes the life such figures 
must live, that the priest was ugly — rather a monster. But 
his physiognomy was beautifhl when he spoke and smiled — 
and he generally smiled when he spoke. Some people have a 
muscular smile : the gear of the voluntary muscles about the 
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moutL is obviously set in motion : — avoid saoh. Father Em- 
mett's smile was a non-muscnlar smile — ^natural, like the sky's. 

A shot was heard without. The priest opened his door and 
called out to the kitchen, ^^ That's his gun, Mary. Get dinner 
in now, as soon as you can. Welcome back, Brandt I Where 
have you been ?" 

Brandt was taking off coat and boots, and putting a gun in 
a comer. He is a man about thirty, rather a &t and clumsy 
though strong figure ; — it would perhaps strike you as a vulgar 
figure, but for the graceful limbs and the shapely hands and 
feet. His &ce is slightly &tty in the cheeks and worn about 
the mouth, but it is very handsome. The strong curling 
brown hair, the bold bright blue eye, and the dazzling white 
teeth, tell of a nature full of vitality and vigor. Thje last of 
the Bellars used to say that he forgave his fiither every thing 
for having given him a good constitution. It was one of his 
weak points to believe in his strength — that disease could 
never approach him. A consequence of this sort of fiuth is, 
that we lead a kind of life, sometimes, which puts disease upon 
her mettle. 

^* Father, I hope you have food enough in the house. Tm as 
hungry as a hunter — ^as five hunters — ^as the whole squad of pic- 
queurs of Fontainebleau — ^as the jockey club : I'll eat you out of 
house and home, like that sacrilegious, large^bdomened Benja- 
min, who swallowed the church and the steeple. Here's Mary 
— God bless you, Mary ! Is the fish overdone ? — never mind, 
it was underdone yesterday, Mary, and this is a century of com- 
promises. I'll take the juste milieu of that sole — ^thank you. 
Father. Mary, give me some beer: baked potatoes, thank 
God I — what's to follow, Mary — a shoulder of mutton ? Oh 1 
Mary, Mary^ is that the way yon feed the Father? Upon my 
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word, 70a are siiifiil gluttons here. It's only for me, Marj, is 
it ? Another potatoe, thank yon — a bnmt one — ^thank yon. 
Why, you ought to know that I don't care for eating. Mary, 
you should neyer laugh at dinner-time ; you'll spoil the onion 
sauce — ^what, forget onion sauce ? Oh I Mary, Mary, do you 
hope to go to heaven?" (Mary was routed back to her 
kitchen.) *^ Father, I've been making the acquaintance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dwyorts — ^the young couple — ^to-day." 

*'Well, do yon expect me to be your second in the 
duel ?"^ 

^*On the contrary, I am to break&st with them in the 
morning. But he showed fight ; was fierce enough, consider- 
ing the ducking he got." 

He possessed his reverence of the story. 

^^Well," said Emmett, finishing his frugal meal, **I don't 
think the acquaintance will come to any good." 

^ Why not ? they might take pity on me. Might make me 
huntsman, or private secretary, or give me a good clerkship 
in their counting-house at Liverpool. In fiict, when I signed 
and sealed the last of my lands away, didn't the old fellow 
offer to further my views if they were of a commercial 
kind?" 

^* Civil enough, too, firom his point of view. But these 
things rankle, and you would be insulting them in your plea- 
sant manner by and by, and " 

" Get turned out of the Hall." 

'* You would be looking back to the past if you see much 
of these people, and you have no friend but in the future." 

^* I think the future is a humbug — a ready promiser and a 
practised insolvent. The future will not buy me back the old 
Hall, the sacred soil of my race ; and to me there is no other 
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reward for abstaining from the present, who is a pleasant 
fellow." 

" Make the present the servant of the futore I You might 
buy back the Hall ; if not, some other Hall where yon wonld 
be a first Bellars instead of the last. Look at the Moores in 
this county ; the peasantry will tell yon they have been here 
since the Danes' days. There was an interval of fifty years 
during which they were swept away — ^it was in the last cen- 
tury. It was a Mark Moore, who, when driven out, went to 
Spain, became a merchant, made wealth, came back, and set- 
tled down in the old place again* which he had bought back.'* 

<^ Became a merchant! Tea— a nice merchant I would 
make I" 

^* There are polidcal fortunes, too. Warren Hastings had 
one main thought b entering on his atraggle-to bring back 
to his name and &mily an old Grange, with a few hundred 
acres in an English county. When he was plundering be- 
gums and robbing rajahs, it was to become a squire in a Bri- 
tish parish. I don't sympathize with these parochial affec- 
Uona, mind you, Brandt ; but I ^ve you the instance." 

^^ Hastings belonged to an age when politics had prises. 
You can't plunder or rob now — ^not in the regular way. Not 
being a lord, and not being a great genius, you fiiwn and grin 
till fifty, and then they ^ve you an under-secretaryship, or 
send you out, being of seven years' standing in expectancy, 
to the judgeship of Alligatorton. Father, you theorise 
about the worid in urging me to ambition : I know the worid. 
Now don't smile contemptuously: smart m^n are awfully 
plentiful, competing for the places and the liveries of the 
political peers ; and my chance is a smaU one. I have a knack 
at French : I think I'll join the Rusaan service. There all 
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places, big and little, are open to taot and talent ; here in 
Great Britain, the lords and their &milie8 shut oat the adven- 
torers from all that is worth fighting for." 

^ This is your London philosophy 1 Did I ever urge you 
to regard yourself as an adventurer — to look at the world as a 
game — ^to aspire to * prizes ?' " 

*^ My dear Father, if I were a duke I should take your 
grand views : let us have a glass of punch." 

^ These two years have spoiled you, Brandt," said the 
priest, calling for what his guest had asked. 

** Why, Father, to see the luck of some men. Here's this 
Dwyorts, without an effort, by his fitther's gold, in possession 
of the land my ancestor won with his sword and never 
paid a rap for. One cant establish a fiunily that way nowa- 
days. What is there to do ? Trade — ^tum pedlar ? Ton must 
be bom into the trading class to catch its devemess: you 
cant go into trade as you can into an omnibus ; particularly 
when you have no capital. The professions are mean : the 
Bar a villany : Medicine, foul. Wish you'd let me, and waive 
the &ith, and I'd be happy as a parish priest. To get into a 
comer of the world — ^you could get rid of restiveness^— of 
envy — ^and take in the weekly papers." 

^^ Ton can get into a comer in London. Remember the 
philosopher who went to Amsterdam as the quietest place he 
could find for study. But my comer has its passions, too." 

" Ah ! but the serenity that comes from a relinquishment of 
the world t The delicious certainty that your circle is bounded 
fi>r ever! What calml-r-what excellent whiskey you have, 
&ther !" 

^ See, I got this letter this morning ; you see my calm and 
circle ave not so complete and certain as you fimcy." 
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^^ What I yon. Father, elected a bishop ! It never entered 
into my head that yon sought such a thing. Hurray ! It's 
irreverent this, I know, but I can't help it. Pass the materials : 
I must drink your health in pariibus. Dear Father, don't look 
BO severe." 

** I don't like your reckless manner, Brandt." 

^^ Well, I'll be grave ; pray, accept my congratulations : the 
world will now know you as I know you — ^the Church has its 
career." 

^^ I do not aim at the tiara, Brandt. Let me speak of you« 
You are now hedtating: you have thrown away your youth ; 
and, as Macaulay finely expresses it, you are inclined to throw 
your manhood- after it in despair. You think yon are not 
ambitious ; but the envious line you take suggests that you 
are ambitions, in a bad way — ambitious of social position." 

<* What else is there ? A fellow who has tumbled as I have 
in social rank, ought to have some notion of what he has 
lost." 

*^ That is a vulgar ambition. Raise your thoughts beyond 
the London squares : be a priest, and an artbrt." 

*^ Father, you must allow me really to take a little punch. 
You stagger me : I do not understand you. Will you put 
your idea into Hebrew — ^I haven't forgot all you taught me." 

*^The duty of intellect is to join in the government of man* 
kind — ^by religion, literature, art : all who are thus governing 
are priests, or artists. These are not of society : and social 
position is unnecessary to them. The great minds that founded 
our church gave us the government of the world by isolating 
us from the world. They forbade us marriage: they sen- 
tenced us to a morality and a system; not that which we 
preach to the world. You cannot be a priest, in my sense. 
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Do not — jovi who, still young, have got that London cynicism 
of old men — gnrmise an hypocrisy. I tell you, Brandt, that I 
do not believe in the mysteries with which I wield the super- 
stitions of my people. It is enough that the Church b neces- 
sary to humanity, such as it now is : and I am of the Church, 
heart and intellect, her fidthful son. But you are fitter for 
another priesthood — journalism and politics. I know you, and 
have compared you with other men. Where is that energy 
that made you the scholar? Recall it; and you will be a 
great man in the great sense : you will be one of the class that 
governs." 

^ Father, intellect does not obtain success even in priest- 
hoods. It is character. It is the men who impress themselves 
on other men. I am asked to dinner ; but I don't get on." 

^' Character is conduct — caution. Burleigh was probably 
a naturally reserved man : but it is not difficult in a man of 
sense to be patient." 

^* You do not say that character usonsists in holding your 
tongue ?" 

^* A good deal. Character is reliableness : convincing other 
men that you can be trusted. I should put it differently to 
an older man : to a man of your age I say— caution." 

" Yes — age I Here are you, fifty or so, with all your wis- ' 
dom and goodness, eloquence in the pulpit, — why are you 
only now a bishop ?" 

** Rome has its intrigues. There is a freemasonry in age. 
It is old men who decide your &te, and they do not compre- 
hend you — are not certain that you comprehend them, if you 
are much different from themselves in age. But youth, now 
and then, has its chances." 
« What are mine ?" 
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^' PU rettum yon to parliament for this county. The rest is 
easy. But I must go ont. How it blows I 'Will yon come 
down to the village with me ? I pronused the people to be 
with them in the little festiyity I got up ** 

" I am with yon,'» 
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Chapter X. 

Treasure -trove. 

Thxt walked together, arm-in-arm, against the fieroe gale, 
down the long hilly street or road. AH the doors were dosed. 
There were few lights in the little cabins. But one large 
building, slated, bamlike, showed a blaze through its windows. 
They looked in, themselves invisible against the darkness. 
Men, women, and children were feasting and revelling. It 
was such a scene as Maclise has painted in his ^* All-Hallows 
Eve.'' An immense turf fire gloated at one end of the room, 
and candles lit up its comers. The elder men — some fishermen, 
some cotters, and some fiirmers — ^were drinking, smoking, 
conversing. The elderly and married women were grouped 
also, generally among themselves. Young couples were flirt- 
ing or dancing. The children were quarrelling or dancing, or 
listening to the babble of their parents, or nursed in the arms 
of their mothers. Tables ran m-ound the room, heavy with 
plates, and knives and forks, and gl a ss es e vident preparations 
for a supper. 

** It is a pleasant scene I " said Bellars. 

'* Look on it well. It is to produce such scenes that there 
are priesthoods- and artists. You fret that you are not happy. 
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Few wise men hope for other happmess than to secure that of 
the foolish mass aromid them.'' 

He was a sagacious person this priest, but very benevolent 
by disposition ; and, accordingly, talked and acted some falla- 
cies. 

All who had been sitting stood up respectfully as the priest 
entered, smiling and greeting. When Bellars, following him, 
came into the light, the ^^ young master,'' as they called him, 
was received with cheering by the men and curtsying by the 
women. 

The tables were lifted and ranged in the centre of the room. 
-The potatoes were declared to be jumping for joy — quite 
ready. Bee&teaks, boiled bacon, fried bacon, testified to the 
Father's liberality. He was wealthy, a rare instance in the 
Irish priesthood ; and he helped the po^r population through 
a hard winter. What winter is not hard to the poor ? 

What to that happy company was the blast without on the 
enraged sea ? Full of food, and drink, and merriment, they 
basked in the smiles of the Father, and the jests of the yoimg 
master. 

A gun at sea! Startled into silence, they gazed at one 
another. Another gun 1 It is a ship signalling distress. 

A Babel of tongues. 

The viUage was situated at the head of a wide and shel- 
tered bay. Any vessel that could work in was safe of all but 
being driven on a not very cruel shore. Outside it was a 
£ital coast. The vessel off now was certainly a stranger, who 
would be lost in this storm without help. 

Brandt led the fishermen. They saved the vessel. Diego 
had ridden from the Hall, roused by the fi*equent guns. Late 
in the night he and the priest stood on the shore, at the little 
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landing-plsce, awaiting the return of the boat's crew : Diego 
to give a splendid reward; the priest to see that Brandt was 
safe. 

The boat returned. There was only one stranger in hen 
Two of the fishermen had been left behind. Ko— no— no— 
they were not lost I The crew of the Tessel had been washed 
overboard — all bnt two; this gentleman, who was the cts^ 
tain, and one sailor, who was left with the ship. A brig : siM 
had lost her foremast : she had sprang a leak. 

Diego offered the Captain hospitality: it was a l<mg way; 
but the priest had no bed. He could return in the morning 
to his ship. Well, he would : he was obligated to them. If 
the other fishermen would go back and lend a hand aboard 
her, they should have five pounds apiece, money down, if 
they liked. Well, that was all right. 

He was a boyish-looking man — ^light-blue eyes, long ildr 
hair, very slight. But he had a stately, commanding manner, 
and a deep bass voice, that didnt altogether seem to belong 
to his inevitably slim lungs. Both the voice, in its intona* 
tions, and the queer mismanaged words he used, indicated the 
uneducated man. 

Although he had just escaped a great danger, and was 
among new people, he was quite cool. Brandt said he was so 
on board. 

The brig was from the Mauritius, he sud. He wasnt cap- 
tain, but the cargo was his, and the vessel was his. And a 
right down valuable cargo it was — ^mixed cargo, that was it. 
The captain and five of the crew had been wash'd off; he 
didn't know how, as he stuck to the cabin until Rennet — ^that 
was the man left; — called him up, and then he fired the guns. 
Well, no, he did not calculate that he should be lost. He 

2 
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ihonght Am time hadn't 'rived yet. Yon see that day was his 
birthday, and it didn't often happen aa a ohap was drownded 
on his birthday. 

At break&st next morning at Bellars Hall, this stranded 
yoong gentleman was qnite at his ease. Brandt poared down 
a lava of irony on him ; bat he felt none of it. Diego, who 
took the high ground that he was a vulgar fellow, was dis- 
tant. Nea only stared; elder Mrs. Dwyorts liked neither of 
the guests, but kept quiet. \ 

** Pll trouble you, governor," said the sea-stranger, address- 
ing Brandt, *^for the cold bee£ Very good it is!" He 
spoke with great deliberation, in odd, deep tones ; and Brandt 
ent the meat, in a most rinble oondition. 

"Any mustard, J£r. ? By the by, I don't think you 

have told any of us your name yet." 

" No more I have. A chap should never be in a hurry a — 
advertising himsel£ My name ? Well, this b Ireland, ain't 
it? Test I don't see why this here country is put right dap 
in the way, to stop you as you are getting to England, which 
is where you do want to go. Well, my name is De Yere, 
and a very good name to the ear it is. And now, governor, 
what may your'n be f " 

Brandt laughed outright ; for Mr. De Yere, in consequence 
of eating slowly, and eating while he talked, was staggeringly 
deliberate. 

<« My name is Bellars, sir." 

"Ahl Bellars. Any bellows to mend, eh? Well And 
this, the flunkey that brought my hot water told me, is Bel* 
lars Hall. Yes 1 I suppose you are the squire." 

It was an awkward question, but Braidt had tact, and ex- 
plained quickly. 
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^ Dwyorts I** mused Mr. De Yere, not doubting his absolnte 
right to lead the oonversation. ^* Dwyorts I — ^I ought to know 
something of Dwyorts. There's a Dwyorts old fellow that I 
mean to call on in London — soon t There's a Dwyorts was 
lighting Rio with gas when I was there ; and there was a 
Dwyorts making the nulways in New Brunswick when I was 
there I That chap was rather turning in the mopusses, I 
'spect." 

^^ I have no doubt you are referring to my &ther/> said 
Diego, haughtily. 

" My eyes I just to think 1 Well, sir, you'll have a tidy lot 
of tin when the old chap gets vexed with the bucket — ^not a 
doubt of it, not a doubt of it. And you're the young man's 
mother, ma'am ? Aye I aye 1 And you're on the wrong side 
of the wall, governor. There's ups and there's downs. I was 
poor myself once, but I rather think I've done the trick this 
time." 

He &vored the company with a wink of a solemn character, 
wiped his mouth with the tablecloth, and asked how he was to 
get to his brig. 

They were very glad to get rid of him. But in time, when 
they met afterwards in London, they became more polite* 
That cool little fellow, with his heavy voice, mastered most 
people. 

Before he left the Hall, he took Brandt aside — 

** Now, governor, I owe you a good turn. If you want tin, 
this is the shop. If a matter of £500 would suit you, book 
me to have a d d bad memory thereof as I engage you 
shall have it ! I comprehend from this here jabber about the 
Hall, as these folk (he jerked his head) have cleared you out." 

Brandt could not but express thanks while declining the 
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benevolence ; and was so softened that he gave his address in 
London, and offered to pnt De Yere ^ np to** the great city 
when he called. 

So De Yere riiowered his gold among the servants, and rode 
off to his brig at a very deliberate trot. 
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Chapter XI^ 

The Family. 

Iv the Battle of TiHe widdi meftne Bveh a aeriea of akuv 
midiefli oombatfl^ aCun of outpoBtSi aad pitdied baltlea, that 
it flhiMild be more aocnrately called the Campaign of life-^ 
the Retreat of Gentility in LondiMi is wngnlariy intereating* 
It is as touching as the Retreat of Xenophon, WaUeasteiii, 
Morean, Wellingttm, Ney, or of any other great General who 
has develiqaed great eajpadty in mnning away* 

The Bohemians, fihopooraoy, Lodging-househdder troops^ 
Blackguards, and Gami^followers, are peipetoaUy pouring 
their battalions westward throi}gh the Btrand, and through 
Holbom and Oxford Street. They come in such hordes, like 
the Huns, that they sweep every thing before them — but not 
quite dean* ,llie timid of the Army of Gentility ha^e fled in 
affiight to extreme limits, and have intrendied tbomselyea 
bdund and among the aoUd jKirtressed residences of the 
afluent and the aristocratic in Bayswater, Chelsea, St. John's 
Wood, in little side abreets where the respectability shrinks, 
half hoping to be seen, slightly tru6ting to be overlooked. 
The mass of them have made flank movements off to Camden 
and other Towns northwad, across the bridges to Brixton 
andClapham. 
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The enemy shows signs of himself in the captured regions. 
He has thrown his advanced shops right np to the comers of 
Russell Square, where a species of neutrals redde that are 
certificated hj the invader, under some mistake, as aristocrats. 
He has broken out in Bloomsbury Square in religions, philo- 
sophical, philanthropic societies; but chiefly in pianoforte manu« 
fiicturers and liquid glue agents. On the other side of Oxford 
Street, where the defences are of a sdU weaker character, he 
has got all but complete possession of once pleasant and free 
Soho. The square is riddled with bazaars and music-shops. 
The streets leading off are of complicated turns, presenting 
great difficulties to the hosts ; but, generally speaking (just as 
poverty, according to Mr. Thackeray, attacks the extremities 
first — ^the elbows and the toes), the nether ends of these 
streets are given up to the green-grocery line. 

But a sullen stand has been made by some fierce Anglo- 
Saxon here and there, at comers, gallantly facing and 'yet 
ignoring the aliens around — like the house of Cedric in dis- 
tricts of Norman holds. Where these stands have been made, 
the habitations look curiously out of place. At one mde of 
them is a watchmaker's, the shop filled with a class of soiled 
French and Swiss, who, though devoted to the time business, 
have obviously very little to do with the eten^ty budness ; 
and on the other side is a cigar shop, with an Absinthe room 
furtively at the back, lodgings to let for angle men np-stairs : 
one of the single men, with a dishevelled single woman in the 
background, leans always out of the window, smoking a pain- 
fully filthy pipe, and employing his mind in wondering what 
o^dock it is. The fierce Anglo-Saxon seems to try to shame 
these uncleanly neighbors by the washed and polished looks 
of his exterior : the very bricks^ bright against the London 
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smoke ; the steps of the door blanched as a lady's hand ; the 
door bhick and glossy as alady's wig; the window panes dear 
as a Ushop's conscience ; and the window blinds pure as an 
archbishop's lawn. 

At such a house m Frith Street, Soho, lived Jacob Dwyorts, 
Esqnire, of the Jabilee Engineering Works (so called because 
*^ Jabilee 1809," stood in red letters over the workman's en- 
trance), Yaozhall, Lambeth. Oo back to the dark ages of 
Mr. Kelly's Post-office Directory, aiid you will find that Jacob 
Dwyorts is a respectable man, who has paid his way for a most 
reassaring period. 

On this Christmas day, Mr. Jacob Dwyorts is in his drawing- 
room awaiting guests to dinner. He and a son and two grand- 
children, girls, are there. The girls are a^ed about thirty — 
perhaps a little less : the son us about sixty — perhaps a little 
more. Jacob Dwyorts is about ninety — or, say a hundred. 
The venerable man is capable and alert — *^ 'cute as ever he was, 
he is," say the clerks ; whom his physical powers rap over 
the knuckles, as they term it. The son is a much older man, 
so fiur as age implies vitality; he sits before the fire with his 
hands crossed and clasped, his eyes open but seeing nothing. 

The youngest grandchild — ^who is subjected to the fiilling 
off of her hair, and to make it grow long (some years hence, 
when she will be buried, no doubt), has kept it cut short like a 
boy's for some years — ^is looking out of the window into the 
gaslit street, to see what some doubtful characters ar^ talking 
about over the way. The eldest grandchild is sitting upright 
in a stiff genteel chair, with her head in one position, and her 
eyes fixed. The only part of her person that moves is her nos- 
trils: she appears, every now and then, catching chance 
draughts of air with them, smiling singularly. 
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** Don't do that, Jaiie !*> Baid the venerable man, who was 
lying on a hard sofa, brushing his bald head with hb hand, as 
if in search of the h^, that went with Napoleon's power. 
** Don't do that, Jane 1" 

He bad said this daily for some years, 

*^ Don't do what ?" asked Jane, moving her head. 

** You know very well what grandpa means," said Ellen, 
looking in ; as the doubtful dtaracters, having counted their 
money under the lamp-post, went off. 

This was a common dialogue, taken quietly; for Ellen 
looked out again, and Jane returned to her enterprise after 
air. 

** Why do they keep that child out in those thin dothes, 
such a day as this ?" said Ellen, looking in. 

<< What child ?" asked Jacob, who noticed every thing, 
inquired about every tl^ng, and interfered in every thing. 
« What child ?" 

^ Some parcel of stuff in the street ! " excliumed Jane, 
awaiting a draught, and just pouncing on it. *' Ellen is 
always looking out of the window." 

*^ It's a story, Jane I" 

" It's not a story." 

*atis, Janel" 

** Tut — ^tut 1" said Jacob. " No quarrelling." 

He was always saying this ; but there was always quarrel- 
ling. The old son took all this as he took the little flames in 
Ijie coals — an incident to the room, too fioniliar to excite any 
remark. 

** Here's some one," said Ellen, looking in, and looking out 
again. ^^ Tes, it's papa and his wife ; Jane, you're the eldest ; 
you must see to stepmother taking her bcnnet ofi^ I wont t" 
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** I won't I»» 

'' Tat—tat I No qa«rreUiDg. Go, both of 70a.'* 

They both went 

The arrivkig guests kaooked enee at the door! knocked 
twice. It was Sjunbletts, the pailor*maid*8, duty to f^fea the 
door. But she had seen who it was that had come ; knew 
that a little indignity woold be acceptable to the *^ yonng 
missesesi" and procmstinsted. 

tfn Jolm Dwyorls fonnd his wiA's elbow nndging him, and 
loiQcfced again. 

Kimbletls opened the door in her asoal manner, and appear- 
ed to scratinize the arrival with her ear. KimUetU soffered 
from m odd optical derangement ; and, on the slightest indica- 
tion that you wished to converse with her qe to the persons at 
home, she has to turn rather her back towards yon, to get a 
good view of you and your interrogation. This has often pus- 
zled strangers; as they say a tiger runs if you advance backp 
wards on his jaws. 

^^Oh, it's you, Mr. Johnl" said Eimbletts, not choosing to 
see Mrs. John. *^ Peary me, if I didn't think it was the beerl 
Master's in the dtawing-room, sir. Walk up, sir." 

Mrs. John was repudiated by Kimbletts and the kitchen in 
Frith Street generally : almost, also, at the head of the stairs 
by ^* the misseses." They said, *' How do you do, papa ?" and 
kissed him, and passed him into the presence of his fitther and 
brother. They merely said to Mrs. John, without kissing, and 
both together, ^* Won't you take your bonnet off?" as if they 
were in doubt whether she had come to stay any time. She 
would take her bonnet off; and, to overpower her, and sup- 
port one another, they led her, one before and one behind, like 
a murderess, to do her hair. 

8» 
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^* Happy Christmas, &ther l^ said Mr. John heartily, on 
entering. A round man, of pliable physiognomy, who button* 
ed and unbnttoned his coat with an acUvity and frequency 
irreconcileable with a lasy nature : and yet he was a very lazy 
man, acoordmg to his &ther and his daughters. 

^* How are the books this end of the year, John?" in- 
quired Jacob. 

" Pretty well How are you. Bob ? Jolly t cold day.»» 

*' Bob's always the same,'' explained the ore. ^ Bob likea 
the fireside. It's long since Bob gave up trying his hand on 
the Thames — aint it. Bob ? Gad — ^he knows what's comforta- 
ble and easy I" 

Bob was the butt of the fiunily : the fiunily agreed in no- 
thing but laughing at and torturing Bob. Bob didnt ih the 
least mind it. He laughed now, with the laugh at him ; but 
there was a little affectation of glee : perhaps, after all, he didnt 
like it. But this had never occurred to his relatives. 

The guarded murderess came in. A thin, sharp-featured, but 
not uncomely or ill-natured woman : very dressy, and narrow 
about the waist She escaped the guard and dabbed the bald 
head of Jacob with her lips. Jacob shook hands with her, and 
said she looked wonderful She then dabbed Bob, who nodded 
at her kindly ; and then she went and sat down on a low stool 
out of the way, interchanging glances with her husband. The 
guards took their posts, as before : one at the window, with 
her head cut off by the curtain, and the other in a good 
draught. John talked to his fitther about the ^* books," but 
in an ilkxmstrained way that was not candid and cordial ; and 
the &ct is, Jacob, who believed nobody, didn't expect frankness. 

*< Cousin Crowe Dwyorts," said Ellen, looking in. 

Kobody seemed moved. 
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^ By the bj," sud Mn. John, speaking as if ahe were not 
sore of the language, and putting the words into the smallest 
possible spaoe, to diminish the chances of bluidering in pro- 
nnnciation, ^ why was Mr. Crowe Dwyorts christened Crowe ?^ 

The grandchildren looked sharply at this intrnmon on fiunily 
affiuTB. 

*^ Bob's particular fiiend in those days — ^Bob was always 
having bosom fiiends fresh every year — was named Crowe ; 
that was it,'' explained Mr. Dwyorts senior, who had no se- 
crets ; particularly if they told against his offifpring, whom he 
was always telling not to quarreL 

Mr. Crowe entered the room, and shook hands first with hi^ 
grand&ther, and then with his fitther, who was Bob. The 
general company he took in with a glance, and the salutation 
** sharp frost!" He then disposed himself perpendicularly 
before the fire, and avoiding Jacob's eye, and treating his 
&ther as furniture, waited with a nervous appearance of uncon- 
cern for conversation. He did not seek it, he seemed to say : 
but if any one wished to ask the prisoner at the bar why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced, he was ready with some 
observations. He knew that he was among his enemies, and 
was watchful. He did not wish to disguise that he was there, 
as a matter of calculation, to keep up the connexion with the 
head of the house, who oould not live long. He was insolent 
and cynical, but not courageous. He had a very keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and an intense appreciation of success ; and he 
was daunted, among the fiunily who knew him, by a recollec- 
tion that he and his fiither before him were rather fiulures. 
Ukewise, Crowe Dwyorts bad only some ooppenK-his all— in 
pocket. 

When in cash he w&l a dazzling character, but dinked 
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vhen poor, HJs sunflower tamed towards the Mint, in his 
metropolitan garden of Hope. 

'^ Mrs. Ohessey," said Ellen* A oonunotiQa. 

Mrs. Cheasej, wife of Gilbert CSxessey, of the firm of CSiessey 
and Song, Manehester warehousemen, Little Yard, St. Paul's, 
was a grand-daughter of Jacob Dwyorts, daughter of his 1^ 
Torite child, who was an only daughter, dead — dying in pro- 
duoing Mrs. (^essey. Mrs. CJhessey, herself an heiress, thanks 
to a lucrative papa, married Gilbert Ghessey for love, though 
he was very rich. She was a pretty, impudent little woman. 
She did not care about Jacob's wealth, and affected the most 
perfect indifference to his liking for her. For the family, 
which she scarcely considered she belonged to, she expressed 
generally horr(»r. But Gilbert didn't choose to throw away 
a chance, and made her come often to cultivate Jacob. 

*^ They've new grey horses to their carriage," said Ellen. 
^' What they do with their horses I don't know. Always new.'* 

'^ Eat 'em, perhaps," siud Mr. Crowe. 

*^ Ha — ^ha I" said Mr. John, the hilarity endorsed by his wife. 

^^ With pony sauce," added Mr. Crowe, who pudied his 
jokes when he could ; '^ the shoes arranged round the dish, 
like lemon slices with roast veal." 

<< Don't be ill-natured, Crowe," said Mr. Jacob. 

^*I, sir — ^not I, sir I But, as one of the &mily, I wouldn't 
like the young Gilbert Crowes to turn out centaurs. Would 
you, Mrs. John ?" 

Mrs. John laughed ; and Crowe drew near and whispered 
— *^ Though the fiu)t that Gilbert is an ass, would naturally 
affect the composition." 

Mrs. John disappeared in her handkerchief charmed to be 
so familiarly noticed by one of the fiunily. 
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The tamth is, Mr. John had married a barmaid of the tavern 
he frequented in the dtj for luncheon ; which was his &yorite 
meaL The fionily resented it for a long time. The daughters 
laid their gdeyaaoes before Jacob, who took the young woman 
into his own house. But Jacob would have no nonaeose, he 
aaidf about tiie poor girl: she was a fo<d to marry an old fel- 
low, like John, who was a still greater fool ; but they mustn't 
be ill-natured : she was one of the &mily, and must be treated 
with civility. They had to submit— hardw to the daughters 
especially, because the yaung wift looked so much younger 
than themselves. 

^^ Here we are I" said Mrs..Chessey, entering. ^* I and GilL 
How's the pudding? How do you do— all? Here, Jane, 
dear I take mj bonnet and shawl. I'll not go up to your 
rooms — ^why should I ? Now, grandfather, there's a kiss. I 
need not ask how you are ; nobody ever heard of your being 
31. Shall I ring the bell t — ^there. What a nice fimuly party 
we are I-^no strangers. Oh ! how do you do, Mrs. John ? 
You made yourself so little there, I didnt see you. Any baby 
yet? (a whisper,) fiow lucky to have none! {aloud.) 
Well, Mr. Crowe, what do you mean by having such a tie on ? 
Let me put it right for you. Why, you've given up your 
dandyism. How*s your wife — in Boulogne still? Settled 
with your creditors? How nice I Gill, give me that snuff- 
box I brought — ^there's a snuffbox for you, unde Bob ; isnt 
it nice ? H!aven't got any thing for any body else. Presents 
all nonsense, as you always said, grandfitther." 

'^ I'll give you aU a dinner — ^nothbg else," said the grand- 
&ther, getting up as the servant annoinced that the repast 
was ready. '' Take my arm, Fanny." 

^ No, no I Take Mrs. John — she's the stranger. I'll go 
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with uncle Bob. Come, Bob, dear I Now, girls, how joxl 
most mias beaoxl It*s dreadful for unmarried girls, these 
fiimily parties. How you can smell the pudding I Horror I 
plum pudding : but it's something to do with Protestantism, 
and church and state, I believe. What narrow stairs I How 
dreadful it is, grand&ther wiU stick to this piggy street I How 
do you do, Kimbletts ? — not married yet ? Gill, pour me out 
a glass of sherry.'' 

The fiunily were got out of their huddle, and into sym- 
metry at their fiimily dinner. Jacob sat at the head of the 
table ; but, too feeble to carve, confined himself to directing 
every body else. There was no grace, and there were no 
toasts : and every body was glad when it was over. Mrs. 
Chessey and Mrs. Crowe did the talking, with now and then 
Jacob contradicting them both, and telling them not to 
quarrel. 

Gh'andfather went up with the ladies, and went to sleep on 
the sofii. Mrs. Chessey cut *^ the girls, dears," and talked to 
Mrs. John about her children in a low voice ; Mrs. John 
appears marvellously interested, looking with awe on the 
happy and daring pretty little woman, who could talk fio 
fi-eely in the &mily. EUen cut her head off with the curtain, 
and Jane read a novel, and now and then lifted her head for 
a little air, like an attenuated porpoise. 
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Chapter XII. 

Weak Sons and Strong Fathers. 

As the grand&ther and the ladies left the room, Mr. Gilbert 
Cheflsej took the bottom of the table, vacated by MLas Jane. 

Crowe, idio had drank a good deal of wine, and was very 
impnLdve, said — 

^* I dont see, Ifr. Chessey, that you are the proper perscm^ 
while my &ther and uide John are here, to take, as it were, 
the lead of this party by taking the chair." 

Mr. Cheasey leaped out of the chair. 

'^ I had no such intention, I assure yon. Ridiculons I Lead 
be hanged ! While old Jacob is above board, I don't think 
any one else will lead in this &mily. Come, Crowe, you're 
angry that I declined farther money transactions with you. 
But my partner, Kons— I couldnt: it's so irregular to bnsi- 
neas men." 

«* Don't let's talk of bunness now« I'll take wine with you 
with pleasure." 

*' The old 'un doesnt get good wine," said Gilbert. 

^ He would never listen to reason on that point," remarked 
Mr. John« *^ We talked to him about it when we were young 
men:— didn't we. Bob ? and I've spoken of it constantly to this 
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day. But he doesn't care. He's not any judge himself but 
he'll always buy it himself and buys the cheapest. He's just 
the same as ever ; interferes in everything, does everything 
himself and does everything badly." 

*^ Well, I don't know," said Mr. Chessey, mixing water in 
the cheap wine ; ** they say he's got a little money, ha ! ha I 
No proof of talent like making money. He's a wonderful old 
man, I say; and let's drink his health." 

'* It's a general supposition that he is selfish," said Bob, 
weakly. ^* But that's quite a mistake; he's not selfish ; he's 
only egotistical Everything must be subordinate to him." 

*^ No one was attaching him, fitther." 

*' Ay, ay, Crowe ; but we all have complaints against him. 
We all know that this is an unhappy fitmily. He is rich — 
worth a million ; we are all poor, John and I here ; and they 
were td&g me, Crowe, that you were in the Bench again last 
week." 

Mr. John unbuttoned and buttoned his coat very &8t. He 
was gomg to say something. 

Mr. Chessey interrupted — *^ I am sure, Mr. Bob, that I have 
no complaints to make against the old gentleman — ^nor my 
wife." 

*^ Nor I," said Crowe ; *' but my fatiier has, and imde John 
has. It's quite natural. There was a great business ; they 
got no share in it. There it is now ; they have no share 
in it" 

^' No, no !" said Bob, who was never roused firom imbecile 
apathy but on this topic. ** Not a &rthing ! It's turning in 
£15,000 a-year at least ; and I could keep books, at least, if I 
have no head for inventions. But he won't let me go near 
them." 
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^ Well, weD, Mr. Bob, he*a made his awn monej, and he 
has a right to his own way. It will all come to yon m the 
end." 

*^Not a bit, drl" jsaid Crowe. ^^What brought me into 
difficulties t The general belief that I was likely to come into 
property. And when I got into diffioolties, what did he tell 
me ? That we most all stand by ourselyes." 

^'That's it," said Mr. John. "If I had money I could 
develop my business as a commission merchant with certain — 
absolutely certain results. But he will not advance a fiulhing." 

" He does not want the &mily to get on. JBe is the fiunily I 
I believe he likes to gloat over my father^ being a dependant 
on him from bad health." 

"And Besoms — my friend, Mr. Chessey — ^who ran away 
with £7000." 

"Hans Besoms !" exclaimed Mr. Crowe, fOling a glass. 

"What's become of Nick Dwyorts, Jacob's nephew?" 
inquired Mr. Chessey. 

"Working as a foreman still, at the works. That's his 
system.. Nick has been there twenty years, and has a large 
£imily ; but he's kept down beca/uae he is related to &tfaer," 
said John, who^ buttons were giving way. 

"John Dwyorts — of Liverpool — is making more money 
than ever, I hear." 

" And married his son to a lord's daughter," added Crowe. 

" The devil I— when was that ?" 

"I heard it only yesterday. It seems to have been kept 
secret. I didnt like to mention it before grand&ther. I 
believe he hates that John Dwyorts for being so successfiil." 

" Quite a mistake !" said Bob ; " quite a mistake I He hates 
no one. Loves no one." 
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^' Oh I Mr. Bob," said Chessey. ^ Too bad ! Seems a most 
benevolent old gentleman." - 

^' So he is, sir," said Crowe. ^ He wishes you well He is 
glad if you are well, and do well; bat he'll do nothing 
towards it." 

^^His own vast works mnst occupy his mind. But tell us 
about the lord's daughter : what lord ?" 

^* Slumberton. I looked at the Peerage; tenth baron. 
Park in Warwickshire; town-house; just appointed to the 
govemment of Saccharinia." 

^* Bravo I" cried Mr. Chessey. "The fiimily is getting on. 
I'll tell you what : PU marry my little girl to a peer — ^hanged 
ifldont!" 

"When your little ^1 is marriageable, Mr. Chessey," said 
Crowe, " there'U be no peers." 

" I'll take my chance," said Chessey, laughing. " But I am 
surprised at this. John Dwyorts is such a coarse, abrupt, 
vulgar man, with a regular squaw for a wife — how could he 
have caught such a match? As to the son, he's an out and 
out &st one." 

John said — ^"John Dwyorts of Liverpool will die rich 
enough to make his son fit for a duke's daughter." 

" Ay, ay I" murmured Mr. Chessey, musingly. " He's a 
bold man — ^and pluck does a good deal in buoness." 

Crowe had a theory about buoness to which he called 
attention. 

" Now, I am a banister, and a journalist, and an author, 
and all that sort of thing, and I daresay you'll think I am pre> 
judiced, Mr. Chessey. But I really cant see that any thing 
m the way of devemess is required in regular trade. Take 
grandfiither^ Do you mean to tell me that his small works 
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would ever have beoome great, but for the accident that thia 
period has happened to be the steam period — a sodden de> 
mand for steam machinery? Of oonrse not. Tis all lack. 
Suppose I am a grocer, and I settle into a good neighbor- 
hood — ^it's the neighborhood makes the shop ; I am dvil and 
dean, and sell at fiur prices ; and I retire and beoome a eon- 
seryative." 

^* Ah ! you despise us business men.'' 

^ Not at all I I envy you. If I had been put into busi* 
ness, and hadnt been a fool and ambitious, Pd have done 
"welL*». 

^* If &ther had advanced you money." 

^ Well ; perhaps he could drive a biU now and then, in 
regular trade.** 

<' Not a bit of it," said Bob. 

<'I think," sud Mr. Chessey, *^ that luck has a little to do 
with success in trade. There are some unlucky men, I know; 
and there's some men who have had the lucky opportunity, 
and havent grasped at it. But the men who succeed are 
energetic men ; people whom other people like, too— like my 
fither, and like Koms. I dont pretend to be a good busmess 
man, myself; but I can see that it takes a devilish clever 
fellow to make his way in the city." 

" Give him capital," said Crowe grandly, ** and it's easy 
enou^ — give him a fitther I" 

. " Tes, yes I but devilish clever fellows who havent capital 
get necessary to you, and get so among the connection that 
you must take them into partnership." 

" Exactly !" said Crowe. ** They dont earn or save the 
money. They get it lent to them, or get into partnerships 
with those who have money. Talk to me of fellows working 
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didr own way up. Stnff 1 They got tome one tp ido &mr 
billsy or otherwiBe take them in hand.'* 

Kimbletts backed into the room. 

*^ Coffee, maatersi if you pleaae 1** 
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Chapter XIII. 

A New Year's Old Blunder. 

Nsw-Txab?b-Dat I No |»artioidar festiyal this at Jacob 
Dwyorts* mansioD. He rather knew what years were, that 
patriarchal person : not sach new things to him, or so mnch 
different from one another, that he should sit up to see one 
oat and the other in, or celebrate either the going or the 
ooming. And that was enough for all others of that man- 
sion. The grand-daughters, unaffectionate, unsentimental 
young ladies, not nourished on poetry in any respect, but with 
manners, and hopes, and thoughts between the two ; and the 
servants in the kitch^ less hardly reared, who with some asso- 
ciations m conneetion with time, that their hearts might be 
disposed to ponder on, to weep, or to caress ; might, under 
other influences, have put the day apart from other days in 
the year, in the red-letter collection. But Jacob Dwyorts, of 
the Jubilee Work% Lambeth, had never been said to excel in 
cultivating the old-fiidnoned sympathies, long as he had lived ; 
and he was not going to begin now. 

As he was leavmg the room in which the fionily breakfiisted, 
Jane, who had the nominal position of housekeeper, said — 

^ Elmblettenvants to have a day out to-day." 
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^* Well, wen I" said the old man, stopping in his dow and 
stooping walk, and turning round dowly too, ^^ cant yon say 
yes or no, without bothering me?'' 

«« ToQ'd haye been angry if I had let her without telling 
you ; and if I hadn't let her she'd have been sulky, and you'd 
have asked her why." 

*^ Tut — ^tut I" He would never admit that there oonld by 
any chance be any thing wrong or inconsistent about his ar- 
rangements. ** Let her go — the fool I If she'd sense, she'd 
keep out of that east wind." 

" I'm going out, too, grand&ther, and I want some money," 
said Ellen, speaking with promptness, fuid to the point. 

^You always want money I What for? some rubbish: 
women never have a bonnet — never." 

^^Oloves. Some calico. My subscription "is due to the 
Lost-Found Society. I want to get my hair cut." 

^*£hl what rubbish— what rubbish I" Still standing, he 
hauled a long silk purse from his pocket. **How much?" 
^ One pound seven." *^ Why, girl, you're the most extrava- 
gant child I ever had." 

Jane, stan^g up for air, and walking to the window for 
the east wind, grumbled — *^ Ton said that from the beginning 
of the year you'd give us pocket-money, not to have to ask you 
so often. No matter how small, I'd rather have it." 

Bob was watching with a feeble smile. 

^ Ay I" said Jacob, with angry energy ; ^ you want to be 
independent: like the rest of them. As much money as pos- 
sible. No — ^no : throw away money in that style, indeed I 
Here's two pounds for you, Ellen ; and — both the same — ^here's 
two pounds for you, Jane. Make it go fiur." 

He caught Bob's smile. *^ Ton, too, I suppose. Snuff? 
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Beastly I Here's a five-pound note: let it go through the 
year.** 

He hobUed down-stairs, and with diffionlty got into his 
phaeton, and was driven to tha works. Up to the last few 
years he had always himself held the reins, and it took an acci- 
dent to warn him that he most trust the groom. 

IBSmbletts got oat, tacked down the street with respectable 
looking sails flowing, and fetched a young man leaning against 
a lamp-post and waiting for her at the first comer. He was 
somewhat startled at her accost ; for, in consequence of her 
peculiarity, he had not seen her advance. 

A broad low-sized young man, this young man ; with short 
legs and arms ; pufiy about the &ce ; a not quite dressed ap- 
pearance; the unwashed hand of time having obviously taken 
liberties with his shirt bosom. 

^ Dear Frits 1" said Kimbletts, in rapturous tones, looking in 
the direction of Hampstead, **I was so afeard. Them cats— «. 
the misseses ! I was afeard they'd say I mustn't go out. Just 
a toss up. Didnt feel out of the house till I was out. Tou 
might have knocked me down with a feather, Frita&— dear 
Prits!" 

Fritz was discomfited by her excesave affection, and seem- 
ed anxious that she should postpone kissing him till they se- 
cluded themselves. But he was very fond of her, and didn't 
knock her down with a feather. 

*'Come on,' Kimbletts! Let's go: I've made up my 
mind!" 

" My sweet Frite I Oh, my love !" 

*^Now, don't, Eunbletts! Look at that policeman staring 
at us — and he knows me. Now, walk quietly, and I'll tell 
yoo." 
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But the reader mast have a preliminary explanation. 

Kimblettfl (so the Dwyorts called her, in avoidance of her 
Christian name, which was JnHa ; Jnlia, according to Dwjorts 
senior, being stuff and nonsense in a miud servant) had been 
about ten years in the Dwyorts' fiunily, and was now a healthy, 
vigorous, natural woman of about thirty. She was a widow. 
Her husband had been killed by an accident in the Jubilee 

• 

Works ; and Dwyorts, feeling that the case compelled charity, 
took in the bereaved young girl as a domestic. She was an 
excellent, active servant. People who had seen her fiice by 
chance, said that she wasnt bad-looking, for all the optical 
misfortune which made her movements so shyly eccentric. 

Her " young man," though having legally ceased to be an 
in&nt, was a baby and a booby. His mother, who had just 
died and been buried, had been a prosperous lodging-house- 
keeper, in a house in Frith Street, opposite that of the 
Dwyorts. The boy had been occupied since he had been able 
to walk, as a household drudge; as a waiter; helping to 
make beds; helping to cook. His mother said he was fit 
for nothing else, and it kept him out of mischief; and as he 
was very fond of eating, which was always going on at his 
mothei^s, and saving the coppers and odd sixpences he got from 
the lodgers, he cannot be said to have lived unhappily. 

Eimbletts and his mother had been great fnends, with fre- 
quent quarrels ; and Kimbletts and Master Molly had long had 
an established flirtation. DuU boys generally begin the ro- 
mance of their careers by a pasrion for women ten years older 
than themselves — women who, neglected by men, accept and 
encourage the soothing but less business-like adoration of 
urchins. Molly had overcome the first ardor of his feelings ; 
but poor Eimbletts was possessed wi Vh a wild affection for the 
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youth. It was in all honesty that she worshipped him. With 
both sexes a passion at thirty is serious ; espedally if '* the ob- 
ject" (who will publish a dictionary of silly phrases?) be 
twenty. 

** There's a letter, you see, Kimbletts (now, dont squeeze 
my arm — ^go quietly), from the drawing-room; and M^ 
Cook has been drunk again last night, and so was the post- 
man I found in the coal-hole ; and he wanted to fight me— 
very likely I'd fight, isnt it ?" 

« My sweet FriU !" 

** And the new chambermaid will always be up on the third 
floor, where that foreigner, that hasn't paid these three weeks, 
is." 

** Poor, sweet Frits 1 Such troubles." , 

^That's it, Kimbletts. They didnt mind me: I'm too 
young." 

" Not too young, Fritz, love." ' 

* Yes, I am — ^hang me 1 It never was before in history, 
that a lodging-house with five lodgers was kept by a chap only 
twenty-one. The drawing-room has written, I tell you : he'll 
be back from some fordgn part in three days ; and he likes 
order, and things regular, and pays like a brick, beddes what 
he gives me ; and he gives lots of dinners, and I cant bear to 
lose him, and I know he wouldn't stay if the house was like 
the devil to pay, as it is this day, so that I darent go back. . 
That d — d foreigner has got pistols, and when I went to ask 
for a little money for the expenses, he showed 'em to me." 

**My Fritz in danger 1 Oh, Fritz! like Allgive, in the 
* family Herald,' last number, I'll stand between you and 
Of %th." (Kimbletts believed it.) 

^ Yes, I know you're fond of me, Kim ; and that's it. I 

4 
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asked Mr. Ha&a^ as we takes beer from, for his advice; and 
he said it was church in a week, or a fire and the bailiffs in a 
month. Don't you understand? We must get married at 
once, Eimbletts." 

*^ That's what Pd like, Fritz, of conrse, and I'm not going 
to deny it ; but so soon — ^yonr mother, yon know." 

^*It can't be helped. Mr. Hafiiaf sud the ndghbors 
wonldnt say any thing, knowing about the house going wrong; 
and if I am to go wrong I must sell off the things, he ssnd ; 
and I don't want — do you, Eimbletts ? Why should we ? K 
yon'U get things into order, and manage right, and I know 
you can, we can live very jolly, and I can deep as long as I 
like in the morning, when I know you're up." 

On this unimpassioned prospect Eimbletts said she Would 
work her legs off; not considering that that deprivation would 
interfere with her arrangements. 

The couple walked on a little way considering, and then 
Molly pulled up against a quiet lamp-post, leaned against it, 
studied the ribbons in the back of Kimbletts* bomiet as it was 
presented at his &ce, and said — 

*^ Well, Edm, what do you say ? I've made up my mind." 

Eimbletts put a purse in his hand and said, ^^Thwe's my , 
savings — rizty pounds. I'm ready 1" and looked down the 
street. 

«« My eyes, Eim 1 who'd have thought you had all this ; 
and ready, too, in a purse? Why, with what mother left, 
we're rich — and no mistake I Well, then, come along. I^e 
been this morning to a lawyer's clerk as I sometimes play 
biUiards with, and he's to meet me at Temple Bar, a&d tell me 
how the marrying of yourself is to be gone about-— quick, you 
know ; and cash down for the doing it quick, as he tells me is 
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the case. So, come along 1 Ritt8 expects haifarOFown fcr bia 
tronble and a pot of beer ; bnt we'll go in and drink two 
Classes of it oanelvee, so be won't get as mnoh as he 
thoagbt." 

Frugal young man. Bat at bis age education tells ; and bis 
mother was a mistress of meanness. Perhaps he may, by the 
inflaence of character, escape from edncation by and bye. 

BittSi eager for nnaccustomed prey, was waiting at Temple 
Bar. As he stood abont there, with his bands in bis pockets, he 
looked a yonng ynltare in good traunng. He was plump and 
slimy ; the yellow eye seemed appeased with confidence of 
carrion; his elate beak smelling the feast a&r off. Like alibis 
class h^was dressed in black ; perhaps because it endured best 
ttie defiling through which it went from the moral sewage in 
which it is engaged on behalf of society : perhaps because, as 
a solicitor looks black for the sake of respectability, his gar- 
ments come in due time, with other perquisites, to the clerks. 
A poor attorney's derk never buys new clothes. The passion 
of the pure Sepbardim for old clothes is a portion of the Asian 
mystery. 

Ritts, a diarp youth, had never come across such a chance 
as this. It is a common theory that clients are, generally 
speaking, innocents in the hands of the law. Ritts knew that 
the profession seldom encountered a lamb, but rather wolves, 
on the whole. Now he relied on making a good thing of 
Molly, who was by nature a fool, and was artifiGially a fool 
daring the condition in which he was getting married. 

Ritts pounced on the pair as they came up, and would at 
once have proceeded to business. 

" Come, come, I say ; not in the street," said Molly. " We'll 
go to a public, and talk quietly— and I'll stand a quart, Ritts." 
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Ritts tamed short round, and led the way. The pnblic, at 
that hour of the morning, was, like all publics, in the dishevelled 
state in which publics are not intended to be seen. The land- 
lady was eating a red herring in the private bar. The landlord 
was adulterating the goods, plunging through a trap-door, and 
refreshing himself, with a well-directed series of those drams 
that make him a shortlived animal, and leave so many inns 
in the hands of widowed landladies. The barmaid, with her 
hair in Times SuppUmenUy was polishing brass knobs and glass- 
es, and thinking, ^' Could that Mr. Jones have been too elate 
to remember that he had proposed at eleven the preceding 
evening?" The potboy was brushing out the stale sawdust, 
the broken pipes, the debris of cigars, and, as &r as possible, 
the entire smell of the preceding day's jollity — which neven- 
theless did stick in the barmaid's h^r, and made itself more 
manifest even than the ** wants," stuck about those latent ring- 
lets, like so many little hintsfor the Mr. Jones's as they turned up. 

But the little room there at the side had been cleaned out, 
and the Morning Advertiser^ looking clean, too, was there to 
warn the customers, in large type, that the Pope had his eye 
on them ; and there the three first customers sat down, being 
supplied with the quart stipulated for by Ritts. 

" Well, old chap, how's it to be done?" 

Ritts drank and wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his man- 
tle, and answered — " I caught the Archbishop of Canterbury 
just as he was leaving Lambeth palace, and got all the par- 
ticulars at once, and he blessed me." 

• " Lord I Well, you are the impudentest chap. Only think, 
Eimbletts, of Ritts going bold as brass to a bishop !" 

Kimbletts felt disposed to assault the young lawyer for not 
coming to the point, anc' nudged her betrothed. 
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" But, to bisynesa," said the youth, perceiving the natural 
impatience of the widow. 

^ What'U yon pay if I geto you a special licence, to make it 
aU right for you to go for to do it tomorrow morning, straight, 
and no questions asked, and the law complied with, and a 
happy couple by twelve, noon, and many returns of the day, 
eh?w 

*^ Cant do it to-day, then ?" asked Molly, who wanted the 
trouble compressed as much as possible. 

*' Nor I dont believe to-morrow, neither,'' said Sjmbletts. 
*' It's three w^eks always. I ought to know, seeing I've been 
married before ;" and Kimbletts went on her knees to the clerk 
ahnost, to look sharp. 

**Yes, ma'am; your health, ma'am. I'm sure our mutual 
friend Molly will find hi& interests answered well — ^regularly 
well — ^by marrying a lady up to snuff. But you see, ma'am, 
that was' a case of banns — that's not licence. And a licence, 
that's not a special license, and I can get you — if Molly will 
stump — thatJ*^ 

^^ I don't believe it. I don't know how you could trust 
such a hobbledehoy, Fritz, as that yoong man. He's laughing 
at you." 

^* What I I laugh at Molly ? Not a bit, ma'am ; we're all 
fond of Molly, ma'am. I tell you I can get a licence, that 
you'll show to the clergyman at the church nearest where 
you're living ; and if the clergyman, on seeing that, marries 
you, what more have you to say — that's what I want to know ?" 

^* Well, of course not," said Kimbletts, appeased. 

" Well, let's see this licence," said Molly, yawning. 

" Stump I" replied the lawyer. " What'll you stump ? I 
cant do it under five pounds." 
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^ I'll give you foar pound,'' said Molly, instrnoted by his 
mother never to pay the price asked. 

Ritts took a gulp of beei>-«'* Well, as yon're a friend, and 
there's two shillings and sixpence — which just tip over — 
already on the business, I'U do it for four pound, cash down." 

*' And you might bolt with the money. Very likely W an- 
swered Molly. 

Eimbletts nudged him, and whispered that it was better to 
trust him. Women change their opinions so quickly. 

"^ Molly, you're a muff!" added Ritts. ^' Give me the four 
pound, and keep me in hand tUl I get you the licence, and get 
the promise from the clergyman to be at the crib in the church 
in the morning — ^wont that do ? Why, you must come with 
me, or I can't get it done at aU." 

It was agreed, and they went to Doctors' Commons ; and 
shrank, in the usual way, from the eyes of the porters waiting 
about the arch; and appeared as mudi at ease as possible 
under the eyes of the deputy of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who sent them greeting on a piece of paper from an inner 
room, where he never was in his life. They tried to laugh it 
oSf as they paid the money ; and went down the stairs with 
fearful doubts if they hadn't paid for liberty to leap off a pre- 
cipice ; and didnt know what on earth to do, when, passing 
again under the knowing eyes of the porters, they found them- 
selves beneath the shadow of St. Paul's, whose dome rises 
fimgus-like, a symbol of the supererogatory— reHgion in the 
dty. 

*' Now for the clergyman," said Ritts. ^' A cab? That's 
right. Now's your time to be liberal." 

** You dont seem to know the law, Molly," screamed Ritts 
in the cab, as it dashed down the din of Ludgate EUll. '^ When 
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yoa get t^ licence like tbis* you're to show in the presence of 
a witpefi9 that yon approve of it by kuuing the young 'oman 
right pC 

*' No I'' florMm^ MoUy. 

*' Stuff I'' screamed Eimbletts, who had caught the Dwyorts' 
word. 

** Fact. Always I Not right marriage without,'' screamed 
Ritts. 

The &t-fiused youth deliberately saluted his bride, who there- 
after looked sweetly at a passing bufr-man, the glance being 
theoretically for Molly. Ritts gazed with his head completely 
out of the window of the cab, winking frightfully at the pas- 
sengers on the foot-path. 

Eimbletts passed an agitated afternoon, and still more agi- 
tated night ; not going back to the Dwyorts till they had 
gone to bed (they convinced that she had gone to ruin), and 
being let in furtively by the cook, who was her frien^. Molly 
over-eat himself that day. 

Ritts burst upon the public he used of an evening in a 
great state of spirits, and lost some money, and woke with a 
headache: a vulture penitent but savage. He gave Eim- 
bletts away ; she cried, and kissed Molly, who said, *' Now, 
don't," to cook. Cook being promised the place over the 
way, and being sick of '^ them cats," had left Dwyorts' with- 
out leave. The clergyman was unmoved, and uninterested, 
and solemn. He regarded all his duties of this kind as 
having reference to *' bodies." Some bodies get buried, and 
some bodies get married. It was all the same to him. 

The indignation of the Misses Dwyorts when thus deserted I 
The ungrateful hussies ! They forgot that they had treated 
these domestics as slaves, without sympathy or cordiality, and 
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that there was no claim to gratitude. The best Christians 
among ns act, in regard to their household drudges, as if the 
injunction, to love our ** neighbors" as ourselves, could not 
possibly apply to the inhabitants of our own houses. 
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Chapter XIV. 

Buttcrfly-liifc. 

Town is fiUing : Mrs. MoDy is bwry waahiiig, flhaking oar> 
pets, putting in new ourtaiiiB, new oovering the sofisus^ filling in 
the gape in the crockery, settling accounts and terms with 
tradesmen, providing sweet bread and mulled beer suppers for 
Mr. Mollyi and hiring a housemaid of emphatic ugliness. Mrs. 
Molly was very busy — ^but very happy I Molly, being made 
comfortable and well-fed, and left to doae in the morning, 
endured her attentive affection with great manliness and good 
humor. 

Mr. Brandt Bellars, who was ** the drawing-room," arrived 
in his Hansom cab late at night, left his portmanteau, took his 
latch-key from the astonished Mrs. Molly — ^whom he wished 
joy to, in a happy way — ^and strolled off to his night-club. 
The very next day she let the second floor to a ^* angle lady," 
(who gave her card " Therese Desprez,") who spoke English' 
so well that Mrs. Molly at once detected that she was not an 
Englishwoman, ** as she couldn't be indeed with those little 
gilt boots ;" and the house, No. 70, Frith-street, was in full 
work. The foreigner in the third pair back had got his remit- 
tance from the Friends of Death and Italy in Turin, and now 

frequently took Mr. Molly out to billiards, very aSably. 

4» 
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Mr. De Yere was at the Pahnerston Hotel, in a grand suite, 
omshing the waiters with the cahn oomprehensiYeness of his 
orders, and sending his compliments to the foreign prinod's 
ambassadors in the next suites, telling them he would be glad 
to see them at pot-luok any day. 

Mr. Diego Dwyorts had had a furious row w}th his mother, 
and, leaving that dame, had come up to London with his 
wife, her maid, and Eees : Eees going on a day before, and — 
with every sort of mystery in his dealings with the agent, and 
refusing to g^ve a name, but paying a quarter's rent at once — 
taking a furnished house in a proper quarter. The &ther of 
Mr. Diego was expected soon from Canada. 

Poor gentle Nea had been aU but annihilated m the fierce 
encounter between mother and son, and was in an apprehen- 
sive state of mind while being whirled up to London. The 
little woman thought very seriously of things now, and won- 
dered was she happy. Di meant to be very kind, she was 
sure. But his strong, sensual, hard, fierce nature was not 
altogether comprehensible to the delicate, yielding, young 
wife; the caresses of the tiger were tigerish, after all. She 
thought of Mrs. Triste, and of duty, and of self-denial, and of 
God, and of her rister, and prayed. 

It was the morning after her arrival at the new resting- 
place, whose household gods let themselves out for ten pounds 
ft-week, that she prayed. She crept firom her husband's side, 
as he lay in heavy slumber, snoring (as husbands do sometimes, 
even in romantic matches), and knelt and prayed for strength. 
Then she wrapped a white robe round her fiiir shoulders, 
pushed back the curtain, opened the window a little, and looked 
out. A busy, dusty street, seen through a haze of sunned 
smoke. Koa felt sad j alas t she loved the conntry so much. 
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Bat the siin has poured into the room. Nea had brought 
ap with hor — girls are so childish — ^a little case of caterpillars^ 
that she had nursed with firagrant salads, and that she thought 
to watch over, to the end. Her care is rewarded. Behold I 
a butterfly is bom. Nea clasps her hands, and gives a pretty 
scream. The inexperienced butterfly is let out ; flutters his 
gossamer wings in the heavy air of the bedroom ; feels sure 
there is something wrong in the world. No : he gets into a 
streak of sunshine. Briskly he flies into the glare ; it leads 
him out of the window. The butterfly is a butterfly about 
town. 

Who can tell his &te ? What he thought of the souffle and 
struggle of mankind — ^to him so meaningless? What the 
dub-man, whose hat the soft wings but just cleared, thought of 
Mm — so out of place in Pall-Mall ? What boys ran afl^er him, 
what bus-men, whip in hand, cut at his brief beauty ; and how 
he fell, bruised and baffled and broken-hearted at last, and 
gave up the ghost in the kennel ? 

The pretty scream awoke the sleepy fifpouse, who d d 

the butterfly, and slept again. 
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Chapter XV, 

Self* Reliance too selfish. 

BoxB, daog, TOW, rattle ; mttle, row, roar, dang ; hammers 
falUng on anvik, on boilers, on beams; men shoating ; horses 
pulling; furnaces biasing; chimneTS amoking ; coils upon coils 
of ropes, and chains, and straps, intertwined in inexplicable 
order, and rushing horiaontaliy, perpendicularly, circularly, 
one after the other, in such hopeless, endless, ceaseless hunt, 
that if you stand and watch the sport, your mind will become 
weak. That's what goes on at the Jubilee Works, from five 
in the morning till seven at night, beginning in 1809 and 
going on still; wearing out men, and iron, and wood, and 
leather, and coal, but always going on : and a very profitable 
bunness it is understood to be. You can get an order to see 
the works, by writing for it one day in advance ; and, when 
you go, and are within a mile of the place, don't be frightened 
home again by the din a&r — ^the Vulcanic din of a thousand 
hammers falling, from morning till night, on anvils, boilers 
and beams. 

See that bent old man in glossy black, who gets feebly down 
from his low phaeton at the Jubilee door — ^that is the master- 
mind, the owner, director. His &ce is that of a corpse, you 
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say. Not nt all 1 That grey eye is alive, now that he lifts 
his head and walks ku No mistake about that. The din 
perceptibly increases in the works. That eye is known to be 
thoroughly aliye, by the thousand ^ hands" in the Jubilee 
yard. 

Mr. Dwyorte passes to the stack of buildings — registered in 
stone letters ^' Office." He knows the way ; has not missed a 
day since 1809. He passes through rows of young gentlemen 
who are drawing plans, and a crowd of middle-aged gentlemen 
who are at books, and little rooms of elderly gentlemen who 
are having interviews, and writing letters, and reaches his own 
least room, which has one table and two chairs, one ink*bottle, 
one pen, one portfolio with <me sheet of blotting-paper in it^ 
and a map of the county of Cumberland, tattered and dusty. 
This is where Jacob Dwyorts, Esq., does business. No dty, 
no George-street, Westminster, for him. If you want to see 
him, he must make the appointment, and it is here. 

He sees a series of head clerks, who are checks upon one 
another, according to Mr. Dwyorts; but who now and then 
conspire so that the check diall be of a profitable pattern to 
them. As they come in they all say, ^'Hope you are well to* 
day, sir ;" not in the least so hoping, for he is undisguised in 
his distrust of them, and in their sel^reapect they detest him ; 
and, when they have said that, they, knowing thdr man, plunge 
into business. They are all well-selected men ; each made use 
of in the direction in which he excels ; badly salaried, and then 
paid per oentage on the profits to stimulate him ; not staying 
in the works firom affection or comfort; getting away and into 
better or worse positions elsewhere, sometimes; but, the mass 
of theia, married, parents, without capital, without original 
force of character ; and so, years after years staying, the steady 
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tools of the inexorable old man who cared for no one, who had 
capita], who had got the start, and who intimidated and im- 
pressed by the serene selfishness which made him really a su- 
perior being. His absolute candor in unfolding his own selfish- 
ness, disarmed the resentment which is so often so terrible to 
men who affect, or really attempt, the combination of making 
their own fortune and yet making those of other people. 
Jacob Dwyorts had never talked of Christianity in his life — ^nor 
of social duties — ^nor of charity I He had never asked a clerk 
after his wife ; nor asked where a ^^hand" lived ; nor given din- 
ners to the hands ; nor built reading-rooms for them. But he 
never professed hardness of character, as a matter of taste. 

Not given to analyse himself he was perfectly natural ; and 
it was his nature to occupy his mind with his own af&irs, and 
to be indifferent to those of the rest of the world. He had 
often been asked to go into politics ; to *' stand" for Lambeth ; 
would he not like a baronetcy? — ^and he had laughed contemp- 
tuously at such ** stuff." The longest laugh he ever had was 
when his sons, at about their fortieth year, joined in a proposal 
that he should sell the business, buy an estate, and retire. He 
never took anybody's advice in his life. 

One result of this was, that not being equal to the superin- 
tendence of the expansive works — ^not takmg hints and coun- 
sel from his clerks and foremen, making no one absolute deputy 
under him — ^there was a great deal of confusion, and much 
bad arrangement. It was also the general belief in the works 
that there was a good deal of robbery and peculation. But, 
felicitous Dwyorts, the works carried themselves on wonder- 
fully ; and the profits were so large that a good deal of robbery 
could be endured for the sake of the egotism in which the 
old gentleman was comfortable. 
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Chapter XVI. 

Self-Reliance Distrust of all Men. 

A YKBT handsome carriage — of the mail phaeton 9pede»-— 
drawn by a very handsome pair of chestnuts, appeared in the 
street of the Jubilee Works. It was not a carriage in a 
hurry. The young gentleman, in a bright blue coat and a 
dazzling white shirt, only beaten in dazzling whiteness by the 
diamond studs, and a burnished new hat and blazing yeUow 
kids, who was driving the maU phtaeon, kept the horses in, 
and smoked easily and looked about him. He chaffed the heavy 
^Aggons, and nodded to pretty girls standing at doors or 
leaning out of windows, and was making comments on every 
thing to his groom, who sat bende him with a broad grin. 

^ Aye, aye, Tom I This is the place. The Ju-by-lee, 1809. 
That's the figure I Hold that off horse : t'other follows suit, 
and you need not mind him. So ho I'' 

" No order ?" asked the porter, respectfully.. 

" No, Sam — no order I I'm no visiter. Business is the 
ticket. Glad to see you, Sam," and he passed in quietly, and 
Sam stared aghast «fter him. 

He sauntered about, quite at h.s ease. Avoiding the offices, 
he made for a work-room. There was a perceptible decrease 
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in the din. By-and-by, it stopped altogether in that part of 
the yard« 

**How are yon, mates? Glad to see yoa. At the old 
work. How are they all at home ? Nioely, eh ?" 

" Why, blest if it ain't Jack Wortley I" 

** So it is I" said a Vulcan ohoros, droppmg the hammers, bat 
hesitating to be profuse in gladness with such a swelL That 
is the modest name for Dandy or befia. 

" That's me, no doubt. Shake hands." 

A great fiiss of oongnM^nlations. 

^* Ay, I've got on since I see'd yon, boys. Lots of tin, 
now ; and treat is the word. Here, foreman—there's a ten- 
ponnd note 1 That's to go in beer to the yard : boys a pint 
each — ^no more; the men as much as they like. The old 
goyemor can't object : it's from an old pal as has riz in the 
world, and is glad to see the old place. I'll make it all right: 
and on Sunday I intend to give a regular dinner to the whole 
yard, and their wives and &milies ; of which dae notice will 
come to you from the proprietor of the gardens over the way, 
where tents are to be laid out, and Fun shall be the ticket. 
Bring the whole lot of the twins, foreman ; and good-bye for 
the present." Great cheering, which startled the offices, aa he 
picked his way towards them. 

He would be permitted an interview with Mr. Dwyorts, if 
he would take a chair for aiew minutes. He declined the 
chsdr, but moved among old friends, the draughtsmen and the 
clerks, who were all hurrying to shake handa. He had been 
a great &voiite in the yard — that was deur. 

" Walk this way, rir." 

He was shown into the presence of the master mind, who 
said, '* Well, obr 1" and waited for business. 
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^ No change in you, Mr. Dwyorts, at any rate," said Mr. 
De Yere, as he cahnly gathered the blue coat-tails around 
him, and took the second chair. *^ Not a bit ; hang me if 
there is!" 

^' Well, sir, what business have you to speak of? My clerk 
tells me you were formerly employed in the yard. What's 
your name ? I don't recollect you. My memory is not so 
good as it was." 

** Isn't it, now ? Well, you are devilish old — ^you know." 

^ What is your business, rir ? Your name ?" 

" Wortley— John Wortley, Esq." 

" Wortley — ^Wortley I I once had a cashier of that name ; 
but he was older than you ; and it's some time ago." 

^ Yes, it is ten years ago since you shipped him off in a 
convict ship !" 

^ I didn't ship him off. I made the charge against him, and 
the police took him in hand, and I had nothing more to do 
with it. I only know I never got the money. Yes ! I re- 
member now. You are his son. You were clever, and we 
kept you on after he went : your mother was poor. Yes ! I 
remember." 

^^She was poorl You are right, old gentleman. She 
ooifldn't live very jolly on the twelve shillings a week you 
gave me ; and though the men about, and your own nephew. 
Foreman Dwyorts to begin with, gave me prog enough, she 
died of being poor 1 Do you remember that ?" 

^ I had nothing to do with it — stuff I What have you come 
here for ? Be quick — ^I am busy I" 

" rn make short work of it. When she died, I left you — 
twenty I was then — and got on board a ship, and worked my 
way to Australia, and I saw my father ; and I saw him die, 
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too, and on his deathbed he swore a solemn oath that he never 
did take that money : which somebody else must haye taken, 
d'ye see. Kow, yon dont care about that. But I do. We 
come of a good stock, the Wortleys, and we held onr heads 
np, till you transported my &ther. Well, dont be in a hurry, 
and I'U finish, as I know you're a testy old oove. I have been 
in trade, and made tin, and I've brought you the money you 
said my fiither stole or embezzled, and interest, old gentle- 
man, to the first of this year; and there it is : you'll find it a 
rather oddish thing that., altogether, it oomes to one thousand 
eight hundred and nine pounds— Jubilee 1809, and no mistake I 
Give me a receipt, and then good-morning, and settle the rest 
when yon see my father in the other world 1" 

" Stuff 1 You bring the money because you know your 
father took it — ^he must have told you. Stuff I young man — 
don't talk to me. You're a fool 1 The money was gone, and 
I didn't miss it. But if you make restitution I'll take it. Be 
good enough to touch that bell. Receipt for JC1809, Mr. 
Quills. Bad debt recovered, enter it. Take this young man 
with you." 

«<Room preferable to my company. That's the ticket 1 
Well, a-jew, old governor, and when you, ahem 1— down there, 
yon know — oh, pray remember me 1 Thank you, Mr. Quills 
(the intervening door being shut) : what an old beast that is, 
eh ? Well, come and dine with me, Mr. Quills — this afternoon 
— ^at the Palmerston, and I'll tell you all about this 1:8:0:9 
account, that I see m rayther puzzling you. Do. Qood-mom- 
ing. Who's this coming in ? Js it, now — ^Dwyorts of liver- 
pool, is it? A tidy lot of tin he's making, too I He looks 
savage enough at a fellow : but, hang him, I have got tin 
enough of my own, Mr. Quills. At seven 1 That's the hour 
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for sweUs — and they geta two dinners out of a day thereby. 
A-jew !" 

John Dwyorts, finding that his nnde was not engaged, 
walked in without having himself announced. He found the 
old man, who did not notice him, buried in thought, his head 
leanmg &r forward, bis hands clasped. John Dwyorts studied 
hard the lines on the bloodless &ce, the attenuation of that 
muscleless form. Was the undying Jacob giving in at last ? 

Speaking in low mutterings to himself unconscious of the 
viator, Jacob was certainly not hinisel£ 

He roused, but with a cautious start, as John said loudly, 
** Will you do any budness to-day ?" 

^ It's you, John Dwyorta* Back from— where was it you 
went?** 

" Where from ? Why, you ought to know.^ 

^* Yes, I ought; but I can't remember at this minute. My 
head is troubled. There has been a man here who took my 
thoughts back many years, and J[ have been puzading to recall 
tbmgs. It's strange I" 

The younger man watched bis relative with a keen eye. He 
was sure the old mui was giving way. 

" Do you rememb^ a clerk I had some years ago bemg 
tried for embezzlem^it and forgery ?" 

" You've had a good many that way." 

" That's what's confusing me. But this Wortley " 

^ Wortley ! Why, I remember him ; I recommended him 
to you. That was ten years ago." 

**You reconunended him? That's odd, too. Ah, yes! 
Now I see what was floundering in my head. Why, John, 
you're done." 

"Done! How?'> 
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* ** Why, didn't yon take that pauper peer's daughter becanse 
she would inherit the mad woman's money ?" 

" Yeft-^weU ?" 

** Well— that's it ! That Wortley would have had it, if he 
had lived." 

^' Well, but he's dead : and they advertised for years for the 
son ; so he must be dead*'' 

" He's just been here." 

John Dwyorts scowled savagely. It was a great blow, if 
this was the truth. 

" What proof did he give ?" 

^^ Why, they cheered him in the yard. Quills knew him at 
once ; and there is no doubt about it, as he brought the money 
his &ther swindled me out of; with interest too — ^the idiot!" 

*^I don't think his &ther ever did take the money." 

^' How do you know ? The son says his &ther said not, too, 
on his deathbed ; when I suppose people don't lie much. I've 
been thinking it over. If he didnt, who did ? and I cant 
recollect the people who were about me then. My memory is 
not so good as it was." And he fell to musing agiun. 

John Dwyorts paused, too, to think of the blunder he had 
made in marrying off Diego in such a hurry ; and he turped 
to look at the old man. They had business of extreme im- 
portance to transact, and here was Jacob not thinking of it. 
Jacob Dwyorts not thinking of business I 

" Well," interrupted the nephew, " I suppose you are begin- 
ning to recollect that I have come back from Canada ?" 

" Canada — ay — Canada ! Bad voyage. Cunard line ?" 

All this was quite unlike Jacob Dwyorts. 

** What the devil does it matter — ^good or bad voyage— or 
what line ? Here I am, and with d d bad news I" 
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"Bad news I What?»' 

^ Do 70a want your money for those engines f Do yon 
expect those debentures cashed or paid interest ? for, if you 
do, by the L d, you'll be disappointed !" 

«« Don't walk about the room. I detest that. Sit still. 
What's your news ?" 

*^ There was £120,000 of mine lost in that steamer that 
nobody has heard a word of. Tou know that ; and that I 
never insured it ; for who would think of such a ship being 
lost ? Yon know how that squeezed me, what with the inun- 
dations in the south of France, over my part of the contract 
lor the new line ; and that my chief hope was to keep things 
straight by getting the Canadian Legislature td' renew the 
guarantee; which would have kept my shares up. They 
won't ; and I've had to stop the works there, and have lost 
my start altogether ; and now I'm here to raise every shilling 
I can." 

The old man looked steadily at him, and rang the bell. 

" Quills, give me the account as it stands between John 
Dwyorts of Liverpool and me." 

" Where's your memory ? £46,000 for rolling stock ship- 
ped to India and Canada ; and $24,000 in debentures on the 
Canada line." 

Mr. Quills brought in the book — a small red book, specially 
devoted to John Dwyorts. Jacob examined it, and return- 
ed it. 

^^ Mark that," said he, quietly, ^* a bad debt !" 

John Dwyorts sprung up, his &ce convulsed with passion, 
unable to articulate. 

"Stuff, John! I saw it long ago. You can't retrieve. 
You're finished. Stuff: listen! There are several suspect « 
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the state of your affiurs ; they'll be down on you directly. I 
tell yoa, you cant stand. Money will be awful next week. 
Tat, man ! Pye seen many a fellow go in my time^ and know 
the symptoms." 

He was so wise from old experience. The nephew sat down 
again, glaring, but making no answer. 

** Is the Irish estate you bought — ^what silUness 1 — settled 
on your wife ?" 

" No !'' 

** What did you give ?'» 

" £60,000 I'' 

*^ I'll giye you £1,000 for it. Tut, take the money I Leave 
all else to your creditors, and go to America. What with the 
Dad debt you leave on my books, you will have had a fidr 
price for the estate." 

'* I tell you, old man, I'm not ruined — ^nor near it ; and I'll 
fight through !" 

'* Very well, try. (He rung the bell.) Mr. QtuUs, don't 
make that a bad debt ! Sue at once. This afternoon begin !" 

*' Why, gracious Ood, Jacob Dwyorts ! am I to find my 
hardest creditor in my own blood ?" 

^' Your fii^her did not keep blood in mind, John Dwyorts, 
when, because he was stronger than I, he beat me at school." 

*^Why, you have a memory! Do you remember your 
quarrels as a schoolboy ?" 

■ 

** Not a bit — ^not in anger. I only show you that on ycfur 
side there is no passionate love for the same Uood. I am to 
remember you are of my blood because I can do you a service. 
What would you do for me if I were poor ? Tut I Stuff I 
Business is business. We have dealings together ; and I for- 
get relationship. When they are settled we'll talk of relation- 
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ship. I've given ycu advice^ whioh is more than I would do 
for most men. I offer you £1,000 for land that, if you don't 
take the offer, yoo will neeer get a farthing for; and that 
jC1,000 would start yon again in Americlt. iCl^OOOl I had 
jGaoo when I took the Works here." 

** And they say yon are worth a million 1 The command 
of £30,000 now wonld save me. Ooiie \ yen eaa't liye long 
— ^yon neyer enjoyed your money— or cared to see your mufis 
of sons enjoy it. I never asked you a favor out of the way 
of business before. I was too proud. Help me now I" 

^ You know me well enough, John Dwyorts. No I" 

^* I don't care for myself I have seen clear enough the 
scampishness of the world, (especially of the ndlway world, 
and I need not care about any other,) to mind one curse the 
cry they'll raise when I'm down. If it was choice, I'd go to 
the fiirthest hunting grounds in America, and be happy — ^hap- 
pier than here : and I'm strong enough yet, for I've got the 
Dwyorts' constitution. I don't ask for myself, mind, Jacob 
Dwyorts. I've got a son — a son to be proud of. I've made 
him a gentleman, brought him up to equal dukes, and he feels 
like a crown prince. He's married a spooney girl to please 
me. It would kill A/m^the fall !" 

^* John Dwyorts, men must stand or fall by themselves, and 
take the consequences, on ail sides, of their own acts. You've 
been too &st, as men are now-a-days — ^too speculative ; and 
you are gone. Don't squeak out. Three times, John Dwy- 
orts, have I been near bankruptcy from my own feult — ^for 
breaking out of my fair business, and speculating. I fought 
through. If I had &1Ien I wouldn't have cried. I'd have 
begun the world agam without flmching.'* 

"We think bo — ^I did — when I was prosperous and safe," 
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was the halfsappressed and broken answer of the ruined 
man. 

*' Stuff I It might happen me to-morrow — d'ye hear that t 
— and I'd do what I say." 

The old man rose excited from his ohair, and fell back ex- 
hausted. 

John Dwyorts walked away. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Dinner and Desert. 

^ Mb. Quillb !" annoimoed the servant at the PalmerBton 
Hotel, giving mgress at the door of Mr. De Yere's dining- 
room to that important personage of the Jabilee Works. 

^ Welcome, Quills I^ said De Yere, who was standing with 
his back to the fire awaiting his guest. *^ Serve the dinner, 
you chaps I Look alive ! And how's Mrs. Quills, and all the 
little Quillses? That's all right. Take ft glass of sherry? 
No ? Sit down ! Eh I — ^L— d I I have been doing nothin' 
smce I saw you but thinking of that rum old customer at the 
Works. He is the devil 1" 

** Yes, sir I" 

**No *sir ' to me, Quills! Jack, or John, if you like, or 
Wortley, to you. De Yere to the flunkeys." 

** Well, Mr. Wortley, I was going to say that he is rather 
an ecc^itric gentleman— old gentleman — ^Mr. Dwyorts. But 
he means well." 

^ Does he, now ? Well, when a man means well, the more 
he means the better. Sut that fellow only means well to his- 
sel£ 1— &--a— 9; that's the figure ; but it's the /brat that he 

5 
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looks at. Here's soup! Sit down. Now, white choker, 
champagne — slap !" 

** Before the fish, sir ?'» 

"Ay-T-and after the fish, and alongside the fish, and all 
round it, swim the fish ! Ay — say, this soup is what you 
may call hot." 

*' Mulligatawney, nr. Sir James Hogg gave ns the re- ^ 
ceipt." 

** Did he ? What did you pay him, then ? Here, take it 
away I I'd as soon swallow red-hot coals. What do you say, 
QuiUs, old feUow ?» 

" Oh — it's very good, this cold weather I" 

" Glad you Ike it. A glass of wine ? Waiter, a full 'un. 
I drink the Queen. Be loyal, if you're nothing else. It's 
easy, with drinking. It excuses the glass. Like the lass. 
What's the fish ? Turbot. Better than red herring. White 
choker, you're not to laugh at your superiors. Champagne, 
Mr. Quills? Frappy, is it? That's the grower, I suppose. 
Doesn't it look like melted gold, with bits of diamonds jump- 
ing through ? Nice nip is champagne. Another glass, white 
choker, and now take one yourself I" 

" Waiters never do that at dinner." 

" Don't they ? Fashion to take it afterwards ? Very well. 
Quills, look after yourself. Here's the groaning board — ^that 
is, it would groan if it wasn't well bred." 

Quills began to talk. Slightly abashed by the waiters, but 
conscious of his superiority to the joung savage oppodte him, 
he sipped his wine with the air of a man of experience, and 
oast the conversation on fashionable life. 

"Been moving much on town — ^in the hatU ton — ^Mr. 
John ?" 
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*^ Been up to Hampstead in the trap. High enough, that. 
Here's the scraps." 

" EntremetBy sir," 

" Ay, ay — ^what was left yesterday, done up as nobody can 
see 'em. None for me, of that style of thing. Don't try to 
choose, Quills. Shut your eyes, and take your chance." 

"I a^ure you, sir," said the waiter, " they are freshly pre- 
pared dishes. There's pigeons in this, su-, and a-^— " 

*^ Oh, ay ! names enough. But don't tell me that Vva. to eat 
them, when I can get a steak or a joint. Beef and mutton for 
me. What is there ?" 

" Turkey, sir." 

^^ That'll do. Bring him up, and then I think we'll do — eh, 
Quills? You've got a good appetite. Quills, for your age. 
You're just about the age my father would have been. Quills. 
Just. He talked a good deal about you. Quills, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing him. The old chap gave you and him 
just the same salary — £3 a week each." 

Quills had paled at the mention of old Wortley ; but red- 
dened in his grey hair as this allusion to his circumstances 
took place before waiters, who looked capitalists : as waiters 
should at the affluent Palmerston, as being, if not the f ose, 
near it. 

^* Old skinflint, old Dwyorts is, and no mistake ! I don't 
know whether you remember that he only gave me twelve 
shillings, though I was handy at drawing and working, and in- 
vented a new hammer-handle, like a genius as I was." 

** You were a sharp boy. Wild, but sharp. A glass of 
champagne, shall we have together ?" 

« Your health." 

« Some hock, sir ?" 781.863 A 
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*' Hock ?^ (In the deep voice of the delicate young gentle- 
man, the wine sounded portentona.) *' By all meana Ah — ^h ! 
that's the tipple ! Ay, white choker, this is what I lived for. 
Another giass. I never tasted that bat once. We were a 
party going across the Rocky Mountains to Galifomey. Ay, 
listen and you'll laugh, waiter. We were starved almost, as 
lots were outright in those days. Ko water for three days, 
and the horses were nearly done. We came at last on a little 
encampment — a broken wagon, dead horses here and there, 
two men with shots in their bloody sconces : they'd killed each 
other, in a friendly duel, you may call it — ^better than starva- 
tion ; and there was, worse than all, a little girl, with tiny feet 
— dead, too. Well, we ought to have cried for pity ; but we 
thought of nothing but rummaging their stores. Not a morsel 
to eat. Saddles, but we had them for ourselves. There was 
hardware in the wagon, not as good to swallow, you can guess, 
as this pudden. But there was a case of something to drink ; 
and didn't we drink it ! It was wine, like this. We poured 
two bottles into a bucket and gave it the horses — ^mouthfuls. 
Well, then, hadn't we a caper! The horses were drunk. 
Lord, didn't they lead us a game ! And hadn't they a head- 
ache, and was in &vor of Father Matthew in the morning I" 

This anecdote over, the gentlemen were shortly left to them- 
selves. 

^^ Now, fill your glass, Mr. Quills," said the host, his boyish 
look going, and his manner steadying into more coolness than 
ever ; " and I'll tell you another story. When I was in Mex- 
ico city I met a chap named Fhme — Robert Flane. I see 
you've heard the name. He had been trying a store there, 
but had failed ; and I lent him money to get back to the 
States with, and wluit's become of him the L— d only knows. 
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Wliat name I went by there I dont remember. I have a 
corionB taste in namea, and, aa a freeman, take the last that 
hits my fiincy. Bat I said one day to him— Robert Mane — 
that * Pd shoot aomebody or other that had done me, as sore 
as my name was Wortley.' ^ Wortley ?* said he. ' ^ Yes,' said 
I ; ' and a good name it is.' ^I once knew a Wortley in Lon- 
don,' said he. * Did you ?' said I. * He was a olerk at Dwyorts' 
Engine-HoQse,' said he., 'The same,' sud I — 'my &th^.' 
And then he asked me about my fkther ; and I told him of his 
death. He knew all about the transportation ; which you re- 
member, Mr. QniDs. Take a glass of wine — ^you are nervous. 
Well, things went on, and he got smashed, and when, I lent 
him tin he got confidential ; and, afore he went, he gave me 
some letters. Dont shake the table, Mr. Quills. You know 
the rest of the story. You and Flane did the swindle, and it's 
under your own hand. You murdered my &th6r and my mo- 
ther, and you soiled an honest name : and now, I rather think, 
your time has come, old gentleman I'* 

" Think of the years that haye passed I On my knees I ask 
mercy I Pity my grey hairs I I have been a miserable man 
once Flane led me into that villany. I knew he had the let- 
ters, and that this himg oyer me. He had mercy on me. He 
considered my wife — ^my daughters. Oh, Gk>d I have mercy 
on me I" 

'* Ay, I should think that you havent slept easy, afearing 
this would turn up. Flane said as much as that he led you 
into it, and that you was a poor humbug. I can't find him — 
and, besides, it is not to punish I want. There, don't whine 1 
I will consider your wife and daughters. They sha'nt want 
money. They are not guilty; but you are. I don't want 
vengeance, I tell you. If I did, I'd haVe asked you to a less 
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public place than this, and cnt your throat, you honnd I Bat 
I want my &ther's name cleared ; and so now I ring for the 
policeman I ordered to be here at hal£past eight, which it is." 

It was soon over. It made a great noise in the London 
papers. Qifills was locked up in a warranted nnhealdiy peni- 
tentiary. Jack kept his word about the unhappy &mily. 

When the scandal was settled, he put ^^Wortley" on his 
yisiting cards. Of these he had a vast supply, having a large 
acquaintance at the Jubilee Works. The Works had a grand 
banquet in celebration of the result of the trial ; and, imder 
the influence of public opinion, Mr. Jacob Dwyorts returned 
the £1809, which Jack fonded for the benefit of decayed and 
»ck persons Sonnected with the Works. 



U 
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Chapter XVIII. 

London Hermits. 

Mb. John Dwyobts of Liverpool was a gentleman who was 
not very like other gentlemen, without any happiness, but he 
never had any pleasure. 

** Flaisir est le bonheor dee fonB, 
Bonheur est le plaiair des sages." 

Ko doubt ; but when a gentleman is neither a fool nor a phi- 
losopher ? Mr. John Dwyorts did not tremble at the thought 
of ruin, for he had never been ecstatic in his prosperity. If he 
had any feeling on the subject, it was an out-of-humor feeling. 
Ruin is relaxation to some Bohemian people. After years 
of struggle, in perennial brain fever, the certainty of there 
being no hope — the repose of a prison — the Laadate ogns 
speranaa lounge in a commissioner's court — are sensations of 
reliefi Mr. John Dwyorts was not one to feel these. Of vast 
energy and little reflection, he had got on as steam-engines 
do : it was his nature to got on. If you stopped him he would 
burst. Work was his only gratification : scheming, combining, 
corresponding, interviewing, managing committees, contriving 
chairmen. 
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When other genUemen hare closed their bnonees in the 
connting^hoose of an afternoon, they have something to look 
forward to : domestic bliss, the concert, the theatre, dinner- 
party, love-making, cards, horses — something. Mr. John 
Dwyorts of Liverpool was without a. taste, except for work. 
Hb wife he had a horror of: which was very natural. His 
son he wished to make happy, and he thought he did that by 
giving him plenty of money, and letting him do what he liked ; 
which, in the case of the youth, happened not to be to remain 
at home, as Mrs. Markham or Mrs. Somerville would approve, 
for the sake of enlightened conversation with his male parent. 
So, as Mr. John Dwyorts walked away from the Jubilee 
Works, what principally occupied his mind was — supposing 
he declared ^^ to smash,'' how he should kill time as a ruined 
man« 

When Mr. John Dwyorts was puzaded and had to reflect, 
he walked. He now walked across Yauxhall bridge, which 
was a high-road to Bohemia once upon a time : he walked 
through polite Pimlico ; he got among great squares ; he was 
where he was seldom to be met with, in the west end. Every 
now and then he stopped at comers, to the astonishment of 
the policemen, and mused grimly. He at last seemed to have 
settled on a plan, and thought of inquiring where he was. 
He was in the district between Regent street and Bond 
street. ^^ Sloth street!'^ Sloth street was Job Walworth's 
address. Well, he would call on Job. 

** Job Walworth, dealer in cigars,** was the legend over the 
gate of this Englishman's castle. It was the darkest shop in 
that dingy but &shionabIe street. But it was a very thriving 
concern. Job was a student of human nature, and was of 
ojnnion that a certain class of Englishmen, possessed of means. 
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win take dear things because they are dear ; and that another 
class of Englishmen, with or without means, will have good 
articles whatever their price: the result of his calculations 
being, that in his ** store'* there was to be found only two 
sorts of cigars at one price, and that a very high one. It was 
consequently an ezdusiye shop. This was what Job Wal- 
worth wished it to be. Not that he had a fimcy for ^^ aristo- 
cracy," as he described the public he dealt with ; but with 
whom he seldom interchanged a word, confining his treat- 
ment of them to shoving the box of cigars over to them, and 
watching the number they put into their cases : they them- 
selves being bored by the mental occupation of counting. But 
that he had a distinct taste for as much solitude as was com- 
patible with earning his living. Job was eastern and epicurean 
in his aspirations. He was not energetic. He wished to be 
left alone, to read, to smoke, to dream ; and his view was that 
the cigar store presented the only chance of getting rational 
existence in the fretted civilisation around him. His dingy 
street was to him a monastery, in some measure ; and his shop 
a celL Sometimes he went into the street, to look up and 
down it, and ponder on the advantages of living there out of 
the din ; but for weeks and weeks he never left his shop. 

John Dwyorts and he were old school-fellows and old 
friends, so &r as John Dwyorts could be said to cultivate the 
emotion of fraternity. Job was the only man to whom John 
wrote letters, now and then, not on business ; and John was 
the only man to whom Job wrote to at all. 

" Why, it's three years since you called, John." 
^ I've been in London often, but never got this &r. This is 
not a region that suits me. I don't know why I am here now, 
-vary well ; but come into your back room there : I want to 

5» 
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rest. Give me one of yoar pet Cabanas. Could yon get me 
some coffee ? I'm down, and want stimulant." 

Job placed his boy, like a watch-dog, over the two trunk- 
like cigar-boxes, led the way into his innermost retreat, which 
was a shade darker than the shop, and prepared coffee with 
his own hands, by one of those bachelor machines which are 
the bom enemies of the female. That done, and pondering 
the whOe upon the strange demeanor of his Mend, he got 
upon his bed, crossed his legs, and snK)ked interrogatively at 
Dwyorts. The boy, peeping beneath the red curtains, satis- 
fied his mind that he was safe, and proceeded to spoil a cigar 
by an imaginary smoke, curling it between his Hps, holding it 
in the most approved manner of the century, between the 
two middle outstretched fingers ; walking on the stage of the 
shop with all the airs of a swell of 1856, and mimicking that 
** aw, yos" species of conversation in which that personage 
indulges. 

The London boy is the natural enemy of the swell. The 
London boy does not philosophize. Repose of manner is the 
rign of high breeding : breeding produces self-respect, sel^ 
reliance, calm and collective energies, not to be crooked by 
the fiiss of petty affairs ; and the swell is a fine social symp- 
tom. The slowness and breadth of his speech are but admi- 
rable exaggerations of the serenity of his nature. 

" You're getting old. Job." 

" So are you — ^&ster, John." 

" Well, reason why. I have trouMes enough." 

" Well, who told you to be reasonable, years ago, and when 
you'd got enough to retire on, to get into a comer ? Not 
you. The middle of the rush and the crush for you. And 
all for what ? Lord, Lord, what fools men are I I do believe, 
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John Dwyorts, that you have as much snjoyment out of that 
Mocha and tobacco as you ever had out of any thing. You 
don't care about wine, nor fine dishes, nor mistresses; and I 
never saw yoa wear ' purple,' and I'll be bound your ^ fine 
linen' is the forty-shilling a dozen shirts that Dives would 
have given to Lazarus for bandages. True enough, you eay. 
WeD, then, why don't you do f Give up. * It's your son ? ' 
Always the same. Lay up for your children ; and your sons 
will spend it in the inverse ratio, and your daughters cut off 
with a broad-shouldered fellow who calls you the old governor, 
and only cares for bleeding you as soon as they can« Ha, 
John ! you always thought I wasa't as clever as you ; but 
who's the wisest ?" 

^' That's aU wrong. Job. You liked quiet, and I liked rattle 
and fighting. Just now I haven't got the best of it; but I'm 
used to squeezes. What do you say to the word ruin, Job?" 

^' Can't be. You lent me the money to start this place 
after all my Allures, and I've made £7000 — ^that is to say, I've 
saved that ; and it goes to your son, any how. If the fisither 
wants it first, the son will let him have it, I suppose. Besides, 
I intend to live to get the great Wortley property, you know : 
only the two old Methodist women left." 

^' Not come to that yet, Job ; though I know you mean 
what you say. It's a tidy sum to have made out of smoke. 
But I knew you'd turn up on your legs some day, when you 
got over wild schemings." 

" They weren't wild. They only wanted capital. I haven't 
given one of them up, and I've got dozens more. If I was 
such a fool as to exert myself you'd hear of me. But I like 
the thinking better. If a great capitalist comes to me, I'll do 
the thinking for him. I'm the most suggestive man in Eng- 
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land. Ministers of state might come here, and not lose time. 
Lord Clarendon does come, and fills his case very often; 
but, as he never speaks to me on foreign policy, I dont 
advise him.'* 

** We all know 70a have got deuced fine ideas at times, hut 
in advance of the age— eh, isn't that it. Job ?" (Job assented, 
with a shrug suggestive that the age was not much to speak 
of.) ^* You see. Job, it isnt merely to have the idea, but you' 
must have fellows to work it out. I've heard men say that a 
steam-engine model was made two hundred years ago, but 
nobody had the noiis to apply it. Gad; think of men misdng 
that chance !** 

^^ Things are not brought out till they're wanted ; though, 
to be sure, there are a good many things not wanted — such as 
tobacco." 

'^ And nephews ! That's what I came to you about, I think. 
Your brother's son has turned up — ^the boy advertised for so 
long by the old woman." 

« No mistake ?" 

" Not a bit." 

^' Then my chance of the property gdes I Not that I care 
for it, or want it. If Bob's son is worthy, it's all right." 

" Not at all. For my chance goes ! Old Mother Wortley 
left the property this way, didn't she? It was to go, being 
her husband's, to her husband's relatives first ; and, they &il- 
ing, it would go to her own kith, being females." 

" That's it." 

^'Well, I calculated that Lord Slumberton's daughters 
would come in after you and the old women : not calculating 
upon there being a fourth Wortley alive ; and so I and his 
lordship had transactions, and to settle them we spliced our 
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children, his eldest danghter to my son, Diego. Now, of 
coorse, that's a fiiilare I" 

^ Well, bat if there was love, and she's a good girl, why 
not ? If the tin comes to me, it shall be passed on to your boy." 

^* There's no chance. The young chap wont give you the 
chance." 

M Is this what you meant by being ruined ?" 

**No! I have had losses: things have gone wrong; andi'm 
in the west end, to tell the truth, in doubt if I dare go into 
the city." 

** Take the £7000.'» 

Hesitation. 

^* Things are worse than you admit; perhaps than you 
&ncy. If so, £7000 is a trifle ; but, if you play as you have 
generally played, the card may help." 

^* I'll take it. Job, if I want it. But what I want you to do 
is — see the nephew. I want to get hold of him. I'll tell you 
why by and bye. Let him come to me at my hotel as soon as 
possible ; you'll get his address from the Jubilee Works peo- 
ple, no doubt. Suppose he doesnt know for what fortune he's 
in. What can the old women want with him, advertising as 
they have done ?" 

*^To take care of his religion, and to make him scientific : 
one, one thing ; and the other, the other. They'd have taken 
me up, if I'd have let »em." 

John Dwyorts was emptying his coffee-cup, and asked — 
** Has the natural-philosophy old lady been spending any money 
in book-publishing lately ?" 

^ I see she has, by an advertisement. She's don^ a treatise 
to prove twenty colors in the prism, and dedicated it to Mr. 
Gladstone." 
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Chapter XIX. 

Philosophic Gossip. 

Ths old tobltoconist got to his old chair and old book, in 
the old misty comer, behind that counter barricade he had 
erected against the world. The merchant strode through the 
streets to his hotel to concoct plans, carry on correspondence, 
and combine against his bad fortune. Each thought the other 
very foolish. 

Some people make a good life of it ; and other people make 
a good story of it. Other people, again, do neither this nor 
that, and yet argue with one another which is the most wise. 
When they sum up their sad philosophy, they resent the follies 
of mankind in the mass, and pity their own individual sins. 

We are informed, on scholarly authority, that the purposes 
of Providence, in allowing the Romans to flatten out the his- 
toric earth into a good desolate talntla raaa^ was in order that 
Christianity might start under favorable auspices in reproduc- 
ing confusion. So also, no doubt, we Anglo-Saxons, who 
know not very well what we do, are engaged in God's busi- 
ness when rooting out other races in all climes ; appropriating 
the Indies, the Americas, the Australias : and it must be a 
comfort to us to have a destiny, though we do not compre- 
hend it. Conquering and colonizing by instinct is nnpurpose* 
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like ; but is done very well, notwithstanding. When we pnt 
a bullet into a Kaffir, and give delirium tremens to a Red 
Indian, we have military, missionary, and merchant at him at 
once : each in his vocation. The ants, and bees, and beavers 
have not an Adam Smith, that we hear of; but their manufac- 
turing interest is very prosperous. Let us trust to our in- 
stincts ; those who have given up having leaders, either for 
this world or to the next. After all, instinct is perhaps more 
potent than the intellectual civilized person would like to 
confess. 

As I write, this spring, my canaries in the cage opposite to 
me, are chirping charmingly to one another. It is flirting : 
singularly like human flirting. I never saw a young lady of 
our Puritan laud bridle and toss, and twist and ogle, under the 
eyes of admirers, without wondering how she would blush if 
informed that her manners and deportment are innocently 
natural ; that she is as gracefully and exquisitely sweet a lit- 
tle wild beast as a fawn, a calf, a tigress, or a lap-dog. Calls- 
thenic exercises are not as agile and as alert as Satan — ^whose 
chief dependence is on oar being human— -on our being saved 
from artificiality. 

John Dwyorts, like the Anglo-Saxon race in general, does 
good without knowing it. The scream of the steam-whistle is 
surely a blessing in the American forest ; and, as an Irish land- 
lord reducing or raising a pastoral race to the severe material 
prosperous British standard, is he not a blessing to the wild 
country on which his capital has alighted ? He employs clerks 
and artificers; he is an Anglo-Saxon energy at work inco- 
herently. The cohesive selfishness, and intentness, and blind 
doggedness, have made the race. Our Constitution is so per- 
fect for all governing purposes, because it was never designed : 
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because each class struggled against one another into a sensi- 
ble balance against each other ; each taking care of himseli^ 
without other theory than that was the point, and so arranged 
best for the whole. 

Thus, we are a great country because John Dwyorts is 
laboring now hard at a mass of letters and figures in a little 
eitting-rooni in a city hotel ; quite uncognizant who liyes and 
works in the next number, what the parliament is at that 
evening, what the queen wished for, who are the majority, 
and what are the rights of a minority — the minority not being 
of ONK I He was working for himself and his famOy. 

He did not believe in any one being likely to go to work 
for him, and loved no one so well as to work for the world. 
Hie destmy of the Anglo-Saxon race he did not understand. 
The will of God in respect to commerce and railroads he did 
not know. If parliament attacked him or his interests, he'd 
turn politician. Meanwhile, he catches the post. 

A defect in one physical quality is a lucky thing for the 
rest. If you are short-sighted, considerate nature gives you 
an extra allowance of hearing. So with moral qualities. If a 
man be destitute of the bump of conscientiousness, his bumps 
of ingenuity are alarming. We know that when a ^rl is 
rather ugly, other girls can tell you she is bo good ; and when 
a girl is pretty, she is such a silly thing. We English have no 
imagination, faith, or aspiration, as a political body ; and see 
how we gain in business ! 

List, a wise German, has written a great book on political 
economy. Its principle is the duty of selfishness in nations ; 
and he warns the Germans against the English tendency to 
philanthropic and universal systems. Poor List I He did not 
quite understand us. 
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Chapter XX. 

Idle Busybodies. 

Whut Hr. Diego Dwyorts was informed by his progenitor 
that money was scarce, that the fbture waa nncertain, and that 
Mrs. Diego's chance of the Wortley property was gone, he 
naturally lost his temper. The teamng silence of Ther^se as 
to her intentions, had disturbed the natural serenity of his 
nature when perfectly prosperous. His affections were not 
definite just now. His mother was a savage to be avoided, he 
decided: pitied, perhaps; but at a distance. The question 
had occurred to him, should he love his &ther, Dwyorts senior, 
sinking in the world, and having bungled Mr. Diego's married 
arrangements? Of his condition in respect to Nea he had 
doubts. She was a perfect little wife to show about, with pretty 
fiu^ and winning manners She was gentle, assiduous, obedi- 
ent, and placed herself entirely at his mercy, at his feet. But 
he could not alix)gether comprehend this : a human being with- 
out will of her own, passionless, subservient! She didn't 
amuse him; she had no set to bring about her to amuse him; 
and he began to leave her : with shame at first, knowing her 
lonelinessL She saddened more at this, and wrote more and 
more to her sister ; and began to tremble in her bed when he 
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oame in, in the depth of the night, feverish, sullen, irritable. 
But, then, Mrs. Triste had settled her, and she knew she ought 
to be gratefuL 

Diego met Jack Wortley every where, now. Jack Wort- 
ley had patronized Diego's £sither in his usual way : done busi- 
ness with him, advanced money, and entered into a sort of 
partnership. He overwhelmed Diego with easy dogmatism 
and blunt inquiry. He replaced Diego, in that sort of set, as 
the young Timon of the time, and afflicted Diego by casting 
him into the shade. Bellars got Jack into several dubs, and 
steered him, as much as such a craft could be steered, in the 
shoals of the London Demi-Monde. The Bellars Hall estate 
had been mortgaged to Jack (whose useful acquaintance the 
embarrassed Mr. John Dwyorts had duly made), and Jack told 
Bellars that, when it fell in, his friend should have it cheap. 
He would advance Bellars money to fight the county, or to 
start a morning newspaper, or otherwise to get on. Bellars, 
as of wont, giving consideration to each suggestion, and biding 
his time, as he said — a &.vorite expression of gentlemen who 
don't know what to do. Every one was delighted with Jack ; 
and he did bills for a great many, but without subjecting him- 
self to consequent patronage, being pronounced a ^' deviUsh 
cool hand." 

There was no end to the money. Where did he get it 
from ? He patronized his uncle, and sought to bully him out 
of the dusky shop, and into an extensive trade, and only gave 
up when the uncle threatened to appeal to the magistrate for 
protection ftom his bene&ctor. He went down to call on Mrs. 
Foreman Dwyorts, who had five sets of twins, kissmg each 
child, learning all their names, talking housekeeper with 
the mother, and staying to smoke a pipe in the evening, 
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and to chat the condition of England qaestion, with the 
&ther. 

Foreman Dwyorts, being of the Jubilee fiunily, apolo^sed 
for not getting beyond a four pound a-week state of life him- 
self conaidering that, generally speaking, twins had kept him 
down : not that he was unhappy, except that his loTe for his 
o&pring was of a very coUective character ; he not always 
bdng able to tell one from the other, and trusting to acciden- 
tal bruises and measles to establish identity. As regarded the 
Works generally, why, there was plenty of work on hand, and 
all those who were at work were content ; while the fellows 
that wanted work were not content, you see : and it would 
be the same with the others when jobs feU off; and, if bread 
rose, you'd have Chartism and Socialism the same as ever, be 
sure of that. There was this to be said, that a strike wasn't 
likely to be -tried again, whatever the grievance: they had 
had enough of that with old Jacob, who'd no more give in 
than Gibraltar : and, while ihings went on pretty decentish, 
they were a happy class of men ; for, you see, what money 
they make goes to their real comfort. They aren't like clerks, 
who are making very little more than artisans, but who love 
to keep up appearances; working men could live in small 
houses in small courts (which might be better sewered to be 
sure), and wear barrigan, and their wives could wash and cook, 
without any thought of what was genteel: and that was some- 
thing ; and a man enjoyed his pint of beer honestly, and read 
Ins paper honestly, and talked out honestly, and was no social 
sneak or poor humbug, going in for appearances. Would he 
leave the yard and start in some business for himself? No. 
He was part of the yard now — chairman of the benefit fund ; 
and he got enough to Uve on ; and though his good-woman 
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did go on sometimefl because TTncle Jacob never sent to see 
the twins — ikej might be threes, for all Jacob cared — yet he 
got on and was steady, he was, for life there. 

Then Jack Wortley came down on the Clapham villa of his 
coosins, the two old maiden women at present in possesmon ot 
the Wortley money life interest, which was devoted to minis- 
ters of religion and professors of clones. He kissed them 
with decorom, and sat out many an afternoon with them ; ao> 
cepting their counsel on all points with great respect, and 
pleased to make them happier. But the ministers and profes- 
sors he played havoc with; jesting them into frenzy, and inters 
rogating each as to the amount per annum they got out of the 
^ old oiues." They declared he was an infidel and an ignoramus, 
and attempted to set the old ladies at him. But the ministers 
and professors were beaten ; for each sister believed the other 
was cracked about her own pursuits and &vorites, and each 
aided Jack in putting the truth before the other. He read 
the tracts and the treatises poured on him, conscientiously, to 
find out what all the noise was about ; and he so obviously 
improved his mind, that he was permitted to clear the house 
of the theological and scientific priests, and to become tyrant 
over the spinsters. They needed guidance even in small mat- 
ters, and it was lucky for them that their heir, an honest young 
fellow, took them in hand. The pretty maid-servants of the 
villa were delighted at the change, and were eager to open the 
gate to the cavalier, and to receive his smiles and presents 
as he came down that way for his afternoon ride. 

Where he was least sucoessfhl was in his intervention in the 
affairs of the Dwyorts family. Crowe Dwyorts having made 
acquuntance with him, laid his grievances before his new 
friend ; the old friends being weary. ** I am neglected by my 
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natural guardian and protector,^' said Crowe, ^^and where 
ami?" 

In the Qneen*fl Bench, nndoubtedly. Would his grand- 
&ther do nothing for him f Perhaps he might, out of shame, 
if a stranger set at him; and, if he didn% why the detainers 
would oome in pretty fiuat : and, meanwhile, wonld Mr. Wort- 
ley &Tor him with the loan of a £B note ? Of coarse he 
would ; and the little sum went to the other little never-to-be- 
paid sums, which torture, and debase, and degrade the debtor 
who is proud of owing large sums — ^who goes through the In- 
solvent court with a high hand and a req>ectable schedule, but 
in secret groans that he cannot pay a sovereign here and there, — 
that h«8 filled in the interstices of the ruin. So, Jack called on 
Mr. Jacob Dwyorts, and introduced himself to the grand- 
daughter and Bob, and opened his buuness straight-forwardly 
in the fiimily council. The old man was getting rather feeble 
now and withstood the attack spiteftdly rathef than strongly ; 
but stiD with a vehement scorn that made the girls pale and 
the sons frightened. 

^^Now, Mr. Dwyorts, dont get into a passion. I come 
here, at your grandson's request, which gives me the right to 
come ; and, being here, hear the truth you shalL I represent 
public opinion against you, old gentleman. They cry out at 
you — ^the whole town : that I know ; and I agree with 'em, 
you're not doing the thing that's right. You must do some- 
thing for the ladies and gentlemen you've brought into the 
world, first or second hand. Here's delightfiil young females, 
I'm sure ; why haven't you married 'em and made 'em mothers 
and jolly, stead of pale and puking? — 'cos you don't let the 
young chape know that you'd give 'em tin. No girls get mar- 
ried without tin, little or great I woild not marry myself 
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without some. And here's a nice old gentleman : he's down 
in the month. I see — ^you have broken his heart ; bollied him - 
out of hope. There's your other son in the city, not bright, 
but regular — why didn't you give him a partnership, and he'd 
not have married a barmaid : he'd have thought of the family 
if the &mily had thought of him. As to your nephew, John 
Dwyorts, why, if you worked with him, he'd have been a 
Rothschild, and an honor to you. There now, I've done. I'm 
the last trumpet pro tern, to tell you your duty ; and good 
afternoon ; and ladies, I looks towards you. A fiunily row 
is a bad business ; but I hope I'll do you all good." 

" If I were not old, you jacknapes, as you know, I'd throw 
you out of the window ! If Bob there were not a fool, he'd 
have done it. The young villain — ^he has made me ilL Now, 
do you mind — you girls and Bob— let that fellow's name and 
Crowe's name never be mentioned to me. A glass of water 
—quick I" 

As one grandchild and Bob hurried to tend the strange, 
indomitable old man, Jane followed Jack out orthe room« 
She was very eager for air, being nervous. She begged his 
pardon, would he step a moment into the dining-room ? By 
all means. Closing the door, she spoke hurriedly : — 

^^ She could offer no opinion as to his interference in the 
family affairs. Gentlemen knew best what gentlemen might 
do. But she hoped what he had said, for Crowe, who never 
dared to speak up for himself— as how could he, his nerves 
being broken by dissipation and that vixen he married and 
that lived apart from him, in France, like — she meant only 
improperly — she (Miss Jane) hoped that what he had said 
would have some effect on the old man's mind, for really 
things were coming to a dreadful pass. But Crowe, if he was 
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going to <JU!t fbrtlier — ^to keep up this attempt to get an 
arrangement for the ftmily, so that they might know whether 
they were going into the workhouse on grandfather's death, 
and he was sinking every day — ^if he was going to act, she 
said, Crowe must know, and she would tell Mr. Wortley, as 
Crowe's bosom friend, what was going on. Now, Mrs. Chessey 
had been coming and going a great deal too much lately. 
She was wheedHng the old man, that was certam. He had 
gone to dine at their place at Hampstead — ^which he had not 
done for years — ^and had talked ever since about the Chesseys' 
girl — red hair she has — ^being the living image of aunt Janet, 
Mrs. Chessey's mother ; that was the only child he had ever 
loved, she (Jane) believed, and there was no saying what 
would happen. Mr. Chessey was obtaining influence over 
him. There was Paddocks, the solicitor, here, a long time 
busily engaged, and a great bag full of papers. If there was 
a will going on, what was it ? She was a — a woman, and 
could not ACT. But Crowe was a man ; and let him see to 
this. If he wasn't a man, and would not cicty let the family 
know it. What the fiunily had wanted, all along, was a man 
to &ce grandfather ; and it was time he showed himself. Ho 
(Mr. Wortley) would excuse this confidence on her part, 

but" Here she stopped, and took in as much atmosphere 

as would have appeased the great Nassau. 

" All right I I see how the cat jumps, begging your par- 
don. But take a bit of advice from a fellow that sees the 
world. What's played the devil in your fiimily, you see, miss, 
is, that you have been fighting one another, each to get on the 
old man's blind side ; and he's rather too 'cute for that game. 
Now you must join together, and work together on the old 
gentleman ; or he'U bo sending his tin to the Charities, and 
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the H<q>e0, aad the Faiths, and do yon — of a dark oolor, inias. 
Good afternoon again, and luok be with yon, and a husband 
80on«" 

And he went, his impndenoe and dang comforted, to dine 
withBellarB. 
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Chapter XXI. 

Purple Glasses in Bohemia. 

Mb8. Molly, bom Smith, and last heard of as a EomblettSi 
was not getting on very well. With an establishment over 
her head, as she phrased it, rather hard work had come on. 
Mr. Molly was assiduous in desiring her to get things done, 
and without his assistance, except as director and sovereign 
lord ; and she was night and day in activity, her best reward 
to be permitted an occasional kiss from the youth oni^hom 
she had heaped her affections. It is hard to say which women 
like best — ^to have a shive and worshipped in a husband whom 
they do not love, or to be bowing down to and kissing the 
slippers of a husband who palpably does not care for them. 
At present Eimbletts was perhaps too in&tuated to believe 
otherwise than that Molly was only odd, and bashful, and 
young. She was confident, no doubt, that, when settled down 
in marriage, he would be pleaeingly uxorious. 

As yet, marriage had decidedly unsettled the young man. 
Ritts had become his companion. Ritts had opened his views 
of life. He began to dress in high-colored ties, and bought a 
set of studs from Ritts. He walked in Regent street and the 
Park. He stayed Uae at billiard-rooms, and later at casinoes. 

6 
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He sometimes washed his hands more than once a day. He 
began to mourn his harried nuptials, and to read the wife mur- 
der cases at the sumptuous break&st of boundless rashers 
which Kimbletts prepared to stimulate the appetite of this sud- 
den but jaded man about town. 

Mr. Brandt Bellars marked these symptoms of change in 
his landlord with cultivated keenness. Not having any pity 
on the respectable Kimbletts, he encouraged Molly. He con- 
sulted Molly as to the causes of the selection of so peculiarly 
plain a house-maid, and MoUy was induced, on this, to insbt 
on a remodelling of the establishment. Mrs. Molly narrowly 
escaped this danger. The cook who had accompanied her, as 
her dearest and nearest friend fit>m over the way, had early 
regretted her desertion of an irregular and irritating but afflu- 
ent establishment, and began to resent the meanness of Molly 
in the management of cold victuals ; and now, going off alto- 
gether in a frtry, after the manner of cooks ; not without slap- 
ping Mrs. Molly's cheek^and offering to do the same to Molly 
himself who quailed*: a connubial compromise was effected, 
by taking in a plain cook that was good-looking, and who 
therefore appeared to be known to numbers of her majesty's 
feroes, thence beginning to debouch in Frith street, to the 
consternation of the refugees ; who are in a constant convic- 
tion that they are watched, but of whom the continental 
authorities are nevertheless entirely unconscious. - 

[That LB a very long sentence : but we Hke to show that we 
could be tedious if we choose.] 

Bellars resolved to give his first dinner for the season. His 
dinners were celebrated. He rang the bell, tind desired an 
interview with Mr. Molly. 

" Mr. Molly, I am going to give a dinner to-morrow. Now, 
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could y<m undertake to do what your mother used to do for 

me?»' 

^ Ejmbletta — my wife will— sir, all the same.'' 

^ Stop — Btopl A very active woman and a very good wife, 
no doubti and brushes and cleans well* But I dont think she 
has your mother's genius for managing these little dinners. 
How do you like matrimony, Molly?" 

^ Well, I dont know that. I have made up my mind, sir. 
It's a useful thing to have a useful wife, sir, to take care of 
house, and let you go out widi your mind free. But when 
you get out, mr, you miss another sort 4>f wife — ornamental, 
and that sort of thing, sir.^> 

*' Why, you are a polygamist, Molly I You do like matri- 
mony, only you want more wives than one.^' 

*• Well, mr, I don't know that." 

** Never mind : you are newly married ; you'll develope, I 
see. But about the dinner. Will you wait ?" 

"Kh, sir? Wen, sir *' 

** I see. You are becoming grand ; get dressy and a genr 
tleman. But you must not n^lect business 1" 

^ No, sir ; but I'll hire a waiter, sir, and superintend." 

*^ That's not the way fortunes are made, Molly. However, 
let me have good waiting, and we can manage the rest" 

Molly took his instructions, and Kimbletts took her instruc- 
tions ; and, having decided on tthe dishes, Bellars considered 
who should be the guests. 

Lord Roper — ^the Marquis of Boper — of course. Lord 
Roper and Bellars were cousins and companions ; for Bellars 
bad not always been a gentleman of mdefinite independent in 
come, living on his wits as noirel-writer, play-wiight, journalist 
— and Roper had not always been a marquis. Do yon forget 
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the great Roper inBoIvency csb^ when Roper was Lord 
Robert Roper, fourth son of the not extraordinarily magnificent 
Marqnisate? Lord Robert had been a Navy lieatenant, 
volunteer in an Arctic expedition, captain in the Guards, iron 
merchant, member for Hotchester, commodore of a Yacht 
club. Lord of the Treasury, and, one way or other, had got 
into debt ibr £40,000. He cleared it all off in the Insolvency 
Court, with a little imprisonment, and then went to a water- 
cure establishment, and reappeared m society with a good 
complexion, to start fi'esh. Unfortunately, his &ther and his 
elder brothers died off rapidly, and he became a Marquis, and 
then the creditors were down on him again ; and at this mo- 
ment, out of an income of only £6000, he is paying half to the 
repossessing duns : — ^he is disgusted with the Law of Debt, 
not fond of the House of Lords, and living a good deal in the 
society of the Friends of Bohemia, of which Bellars is a distin- 
guished vice-presidenU Roper is very good-natured, and 
affects a horror of Humbug. Really, he is a terrible Tory ; 
not only because he is a noble, but because he is a cynic. He 
is ^^ a beauty-man,'* as the tailors call it, and would no doubt 
be terrible to milliners and housemaids, and that species of the 
fiur sex, but that he likes men's society better. A provision 
of Providence! 

Graffs, a contemplative connoisseur of every thing, sought 
for in consideration of his dreamy devemess, and for leading 
the way in active drinking. Fassell, popular for his amiability 
and impressionability ; — the proprietor of 7%e Teaser^ a smart 
weekly paper, in which this good.natured man could never 
refuse to insert your ill-natured things. Two or three mem- 
bers of the ** Smollett" club, who had just brains enough to 
understand good talk, be an audience, smoke, drinks and 
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laugh. Crowe Dwyorts, who, when not on the sabjeot of his 
own miseries, was a shrewd man, and who was a powerful 
man from connections, bat a Bohemian by temperament. 
Lastly, Diego Dwyorts, and Jack Wortley. 
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Chapter XXII. 

An Unexpected Guest. 

BoHSMiAirs are always panctual — to dinner. 

The party were together within five minutes of the hour 
named: each man taking his place at the midothed white 
deal table, specially pnt up on these occadons ; and seizing a 
knife and fork for himself from the pile — ^like a pirate's prepa- 
ration for battle — ^in the centre of the board. 

Some asked for the news, others asked for liqueurs. 

^They say there was a row at the Cabinet Council this 
afternoon.'* 

" They always say that of the Saturday meetmgs. It's the 
last thing invented before Sunday ; the imagination for the 
week being exhausted." 

'^ It's refreshed, I suppose, by a peep into the Bible on Sun- 
day." 

*^ Drink deep, or taste not of that spring." 

*' Pope might have referred to drinking generally. A little 
of any thing is a dangerous thing." 

*' Especially money," said Crowe. *^ What can you do with 
a five-pound note? It is nothing to your creditors. You 
spend it on a dinner — and the aprls.^ 
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*'Oat again^- eh, Crowe?" oommented Roper. **I wrote 
you to the Q. B. yesterday. Not got the letter. Wonldnt 
like to venture near the place, to look for it, I suppose ? Yet 
it's very curious; I remember I used to do it. How fond 
fellows are of going near the dangerous places! lused to loiter 
oppoffite the sheriff's office, in Red lion Square, for hours, 
defying the Bailifil The weakness is becoming noticed, and 
many men are now caught that way." 

** You and Crowe would talk of nothing but debts, if we'd 
let you. Here's the oysters — a dozen per man, mind." 

^He was a bold man who first ate an oyster," sud Fassell, 
showing one. 

*' He would be a bolder man who took more than his share 
here," retorted Bellars. 

'^ Who has heard the new woman at Jullien's Concerts ?" 

" I— and 1 1" 

" What's she like ?" 

^ Black eyes, yet fiur hair : peUte^ plucky." 

*« But the voice ?" 

** Splendid and dashing style, but can't sing." 

** She's a hit." 

**Any body's a hit, now^a^days." 

Roper doubted it. *' There were the old sets in everything 
— parliament and elsewhere ; nobody coming up." 

** Why dont you start a new statesmanship, and lead the 
House of Lords, Roper ?" 

** Cant lead the House of Lords under £80,000 a-year." 

Bellars thought that in the Commons they were better off. 
They like to be led by an ** adventurer" there: wanting a 
salary, they know he works hard to get 'em in, or keep 
'em in. 
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*' The books that come out now are rifficaloiusly bad,'* said 
a Mr. Smollett, who had several unpablished. 

*^ Bat then they are cheap,'' returned Fassell, ^ and you are 
not obliged to bay them, as in the dear era." 

" Bravo I" 

" Very good, that." 

^ I tell you what's wrong abont books," saggested Roper 
— ^'^ Thank yon, I'll take some of the rough daret — ^in pewter, 
please. We, men, want men's books. Nobody dare write a 
man's book — ^a novel, or a poem, or a memoir. When a 
fellow writes, he considers what can go into a fiunily — what 
virgin sisters can read. So becanse onr vir^ sLsters are 
idiots, we get idiotic books I" . 

** We speak out in 27ie Tecuer^^^ suggested Fassell. 

Bellars quite admitted that — ^^I have often thought of 
writing a history of your paper, FasselL" 

*' Speak it," said Grafis. ''Let it be up to the mark of this 
curry." 

** Gk) on." 

«( Fassell might be offended." 

'* Not at all ! Your potted grouse is too good." 

'' Ihe liawTj as first started, was the result of two eminent 
men — one political, the other literary — being so reduced in 
drcumstanoes that they had but one hat between them." 

'' How the deuce was that ?" 

^ Intense as was their fraternity, they could not both wear 
the same hat at once. They therefore resolved to send ^t 
round." 

" Round where ?" 

'' For subscriptions. They projected a journal, devoted to 
the exposure of the hideous practicality of the country ; its 
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• 

gross oommoxi-sense. They went in for pure democrftoy, pore 
religion, pore human nature. Old maids, who had heard of 
the fraternity of the two eminent men, how they lived in the 
same house in a moral Agapemone, with several neighbors and 
country clergymen — always eager for a speculation, and 

always getting their fingers burnt, as a foretaste ^But I am 

hurting your theological feelings, Roper." 

^ Not at all ! I am a oosmopolitan. That applies to the 
next world, too." 

**lliese subscribed largely. The paper came out with a 
General Moan for Purity in Bverything. A controversy 
between iSiaa Lutherah and somebody else — ^both agreeing 
that there was no God — ^whether there might not be a Devil. 
Letters from divorcees, against that monstrous anomaly — 
Marriage. There was * speaking out ' in every page. Why 
should we kill animals for food — ^fleas for sleep — ^and so on ? 
These were the questions a^tated. The clergymen subsorib* 
ers, rampant to write, started each a series on the ^Naked 
Church ' that they aspired to : you were to meet on Primrose 
Hill without umbrellas, and roar a protest against the uni- 
verse by way of recommending yourself to the Creator. The 
eminent literary man reviewed Holywell Street, and wrote 
poems on the Loves of the Flies. The emment political man 
wrote up William the Conqueror, Pizarro, and the Coriair, and 
said that Property was a fiction. 

^Well, it made a sensation: it was fresh. London would 
Uke to be a City of the Plain for a day or so— as a novelty. 
But it got tired of the rant. The first number or two had 
exhausted the indecency, and there were no fimds left for illus- 
tration. The two eminent men, again reduced to community 
in shoes for visiting days, sent a droular round that they must 

6* 
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stop. One of the clergymen, who had not half finished hia 
series on the ^ Naked Church,' came up to town, pledged the 
church plate, joined with Mr. Labumumash, the atheist lec- 
turer, and they kept the thing going. But they were dull ; 
nothing but Theology, and that in opposition on opposite 
pages : — ^the two enunent firiends being kept down rather — and 
the literary man avenging himself in his department, by epi- 
grams on the proprietors in Greek — ^which the public * took' 
of course. 

*< In good time a man of sedentary habits — Crowe will un- 
derstand what I mean — took up his abode on the premises. 
Fassell here, who was just on town, full of money, a friend of 
purity and devoted to the two emment men for their fraternal 
feelings towards him, took up the paper, and set it ^ a-going' 
fresh. It made a great sensation again ; for Fassell, it was 
soon rumored, paid well, and all the clever fellows in London 
wrote to him. He took their copy, was no hand at revising — 
and the * Rubbish Shot Here' department, where any one could 
say what he pleased, startled the town by its grand diversity 
in blasphemy. 

*^ When the Purity men had cleared Fassell out, and he had 
become somewhat convinced that elderly females with disturb- 
ed systems were not therefore good journalists, he got tired 
of the concern, and let it out to the last — ^that is, the most re- 
cent — ^friend he had picked up. This was a young Irishman, 
of an imdisciplined sense of humor, who had won Fassell by 
caricaturing the former set, and proposed to save the paper 
by turning its battery upon all its former supporters, ignoring 
the Naked Church and Devil — ^the last gave great offence — 
calling every distinguished man an idiot, ridiculing the filth of 
tba maasesi jeering the Great Briton, and suggesting sensible 
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<^yiiid8iii, an enlightetied deq^otiam, aad cheap fbrdgn wines. 
This was amuaixig; bat herewith the paper lost one public 
without getting another, and, while it was going down, it got 
the last kick from the two eminent men who had started it 

** Fassell now looked to decorous views as a reaction, and 
he is now sprightly with a melancholy air, in his paper; which 
is democratio with conservative sympathies, and pledged to 
resist the Napoleonean system in France— otherwise coming 
home to onr hearts and bosoms as a British organ in a very 
agreeable and readable manner. Fassell doesnt now lose 
more than £10 a week on it. That's the career of TheTecuer.^ 

^* I wish you would keep a yacht instead of a weeUy 
paper,** remarked Qraffi. 

Jack Wortley " was negotiating for one, and would provide 
a cruise as soon as possible.'' 

Diego ^* would be glad to go halves with him." (Applause.) 

**It*s very hard to get an amusement now*a^ys,» said 
Orafifo. 

'* By the bye,** asked Bellars, *^ is it true, the story of Sir 
Drinkwater Drinkwater — ^that he has taken that extraordinary 
mistress?*' 

** What ?" 

^ Why, they say that, in pursuance of his view that women 
are necessary evils, he has gone to one of the hospitals, and 
selected a mistress who is deaf, dumb, and blind." 

** Stuff I" 

^ And he swears he is devoted to her." 

«*Do you know," said the contemplative Graffin, **I have 
been thinking over that. When you see a woman, you see 
twenty-nine articles walkmg about" 

« How ?" 
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** When a woman is dressed for a walk, she has twenty-nine 
different arddes on. First '' 

^ Never mind connting." 

Roper thought the most beantifai dress for a woman waa 
one robe. Fancy the mother of the Graoohi in a bonnet I 

*' You may dress stately iBgares in stately dresses ; bnt the 
Parisian piquancy of nose needs the Parisian provoking ap» 
pareL" 

The talk of the men's party went on about women. If the 
skeleton at the Egyptian bachelor's feast had only been a 
stenographer, what hieroglyphics we should have got for 
the bewilderment of Ladies' Seminaries! But it is unavoid- 
able,*the beautiful sex may believe, that men's parties should 
thus talk: women are the only subject on which men agree. 

It b a pathetical sight to see a squalid passenger stop and 
gaze into a picture-shop, and wonder at Dorothy, and Imogene, 
and the Princess-royal. Dorothy, Imogene, and the Princesa- 
royal don't suffer from this cheap calculation of their charms. 
A beautiful woman is omnipresent ; but, as her divine armor, 
she is unpolluted in the foulest places. Let a beautiful woman 
sometimes pity her unknown lovers. 

A man's party (I am not speaking of the uncouth pueriHties 
of collegians) proceeds, from talk of women to talk of their 
friends, whom they abuse ; and then talk of one another, whom 
they praise. 

The last stage being reached, Graflb became contemplative ; 
and over coffee, the silent revellers, weary of chatting, began 
to digest, muse, and smoke. The windows were opened. 

A sparkling, high soprano voice burst on them : it was from 
above. 

^ Can't be an angel,'' said Roper — ^who was a soeptia 
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** lt'0 the gill who lives up-stairs — a fluiger : bat hnsh 1'' 

^* That's the voice we were speaking of," said Fassell. *'It'8 
anperb !" 

Why not ask her to come down ?^ 

^^ She's deuced haughty." 

^ I'll go and bring her down," said Jack Wortley. 

A deputation was formed, and, when she stopped smging, 
they knocked at her door. " Eh, bien 1 she was tired of being 
sbove, and would join them. They would excuse her negli- 
gent dress? She would take Lord Roper's arm." 

The little woman — ^with body and limbs like a child — ^but a 
&ce distinct, marked, finished, and startling, firom the enor- 
mous black eyes breaking out of the dazding fidr countenance 
— say, to be poetical with a simile, like flies in the milk-jug— 
curtsied to the company an exaggerated curtsey. She and 
Diego recognised one another; she with a little scream, he 
with a coarse oath. The rest, staring, looked for an explann* 
tion. 

*^ My husband, gentlemen ! I have not seen him a long time. 
I hope he is weU." 

Orafis was in ecstasies. Crowe Dwyorts went to the win- 
dow and whistliBd. Roper, a man of better breeding, said 
that he thought he must go. 

Therese was not frightened, but amused : she thought how 
it would tell upon the stage ; and she talked tactfully. But 
the party broke up. Diego, humiliated at a ridiculous posi- 
tion, requested a few minutes' conversation with her in her 
own apartments. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

The Law of Divorce. 

The character of a woman is subject to Buddenness. Men 
reason about events in their own history, or forget women feel 
about these things ; and one daj often gives a tone to their lives. 
Every marriage which is not extremely happy is extremely 
miserable, with such women as Therese. She had had the 
courage — ^not being surrounded by that public opinion of 
friends, connections, fiunily, which restnuns the moral world in 
that misery which is so useful to the best interests of society — 
to break away from a loathsome lot with a bad man ; and she 
detested him because she had deluded herself, with the usual 
equanimity of an mjured woman. Therese was greatly 
changed now fix>m what she had been, when, experimental- 
izing upon her emotions, she had lived with Diego. 

*^ Pray, take a seat, my husband," said she, as she seated 
herself at the piano, and began to play an ur, and to hum one 
of those songs of mixed tongues which suited her mingled 
parentage :— 

** Qne je vwu aime, 

Dm muas ich gesfeehzi, 

Prenee m<m oceor poor tou^ 

Boost hab ioh keine Boh.** 
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^Do 70a remember when yon used to make me smg that to 
you, Diego t^ 

^ D — ^n the dong, and corse the past ! It's the future I want 
to speak o£ A nice mess you've made for me I" 

'* The poor gentlemen down-stairs ? Little me was a bomb- 
shell among them." 

*^ I thought you'd never have oome to Bngland, Therese ; 
and that, as I never intended to trouble yon, you would never 
trouble me." 

**' Poor Diego ! But I didnt marry agam. You did." 

" Would to Qod I hadn't I" 

** Horrible I Hate her already? But, mon Dieul you 
mustn't love me again." 

" You're very pretty, Therese." 

^^So the journals say: and many messieurs. Read those 
notes in those baskets — such offers I It is a ftiry I have made 
in the cold English." 

He cursed the letters. 

^ Be not mad ! Aliens I I will consult you which offer I 
accept." 

He ground his teeth : and stood up, glaring at her. 

^ I have pistols — see I You shall not strike me, as you be- 
fore did. No— never I Brave hero I Only I have seen you 
fight men, I would think you a coward — ^and a coward, mein 
Gott, I would kill him ! Have you struck your new wife yet, 
monsieur ?" , 

*^ Therese — ^it's no use talking this way. You can send me 
to jail — ^if you like. What do you intend to do ?" 

^^Toring: to make Fury sUll — always: to save the money : 
— see, I live in cheap lodgings, and J would like apartments 
like cher Musidora's in 'Fortunio.' And then, when I am 
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rich) I will go and have lambs and birds, and a lake and a 
wood to myself^ and die, alone.'' 

*^ Why, then, did you tell these fellows here we were mar- 
ried ?»» 

** Yasos I I never say but what is tme." 

** But what talk there will be » 

'* Good I More Fury — ^More money !•» 

" But you'll ruin me.'» 

*' I thought you were a millionnaire." 

*^ Not so rich as we were." 

**' Poor Diego t It was weU I stopped taking money from 
you. Do you know, Diego, you would be a very bad-looking 
man not rich ?" 

^* You've told me that before. But what do I understand ? 
You will not make any noise about our damned folly ?" 

'^Be good to your new wife, and I will be a himb— two, 
three lambs— so ruhig." 

^ I can't be good to her. She's a mere log round my neck. 
No pasaon of any sort." 

**Poor Diego wants a devil I And there are so many. Eh, 
bien! I will see your new wife." 

" You I" 

" MoL" 

"As what?" 

" Therese Despres, of the Crystal Palace concerts, and of 
the Opera here, when the Fury is very bad." 

** It can't be done." 

" Would the amiable whet-lock ? — ^that is not a devil object 
to my profession ?" 

*^No, not that I But she'd suspect something. It cant 
be." 
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^To-morroWf Snndfty, I will dine with yon. . She, and yon, 
and I — ^no more.'' 

^ I thought you knew I didn't often give way." 

** Not often. Only sometimes. Bat at fint yon always 
gave way — ^yoa were so gentle, so fiunle. Ah, Diego ! you 
were what the dear M. Jnllien calls * a oham !'" 

He laughed bitterly. ^ It's time I should come out the real 
man, now that difficulties are coming." 

^ Your friends will be very surprised when they find no 
more the boy Diego, charming; but the fierce, cruel, selfish, 
Monsieur Dwyorts." 

** I'm as good as the rest, I suppose." 

She made no answer, but flung herself on the sofii, and took 
up one of the books that her table was crowded with. He 
stared at her, foiled, and not well knowing how to begin 
again* She looked, he thought, very pretty. Was it coquetry, 
or mere heedlessness, that made her fling off the slipper, and 
toss the delicate leg? Truly, he felt that he could love her 
agun. Was she relenting ? Regretting, as he did ? 

A knock at the door. ^^ Entrez !" said Therese. 

Mr. John Wortley opened the door, entered, and closed it. 

Therese put her feet on the ground, and smilingly asked the 
pleasure of Monneur. Diego muttered an oath. 

^* Hope I don't intrude. Thought, as there's something 
wrong between you two, I might be of service." 

*^ Of none at all I" said Diego, fiercely. 

^ Ladies speak first," suggested Jack. 

'^ The Monsieur was very kind. Would he seat ? She had 
seen him down stairs ? Yes ! And he had seen her at the 
Crystal Palace? and she was sure he had applauded — so 
kind I" 
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^^ Why — ^768," said Jack, makiiig himself at home, ** I think 
yon are a stmmer I" 

" A what ?'» 

*' Well — ^that was to say, the right thing in singing. Didn't 
Mr. Dwyorts think so ?*' 

There is only one way to end this. 

*' Here, Wortley, just come along with me : I want to speak 
with you. Good bye, Therese.** 

*' Adieu I At six to-morrow, IXego. — ^Dont speak — I toiU 
come 1 I have yonr address. Adien, monsieur I*' 

She hoped to see him again ; and Jack was certainly flur- 
ried in parting. 

It was near eleven as they got into the* street. They 
walked olubwards silently. 

" I tell you what,*^ said Jack, ** yoatake on too much. Lord 
bless you I I, that have lived in wild parts of the world, 
dont think any thing of a few wives, extra.'' 

*' You're mistaken, Woriley ; it was no marriage : it was 
all irregular and illegal." 

** And is she — ^the little un — going to law — Crim. Con. — 
and so on ?" 

*' The idea ! Nothing of the kind. 

^^ Well — ^you are a lucky one. Hang me if I dont diink as 
you've got the two prettiest wiveain Lcmdon 1" 

** You looked as if you wouldn't mind taking Therese from 
me." 

**Mr. Dwyorts — ^Mr. Diego Dwyorts— I never talk dis* 
respectfully of a woman." 

*^ Why not, if you think the disrespect?'* 

** Whidi I never do." 
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Chapter XXIV. 

Night. 

Thbt walked on again in ailenoe. Diego was torning Yariona 
plots over in his mind. As he had phrased it, the real man 
was perhaps coming ont. For a man in jeopardy, in oonftasion, 
losing the game, Mr. John Wortley was an awkward com- 
panion* So prosperous, content, and master of the situation : 
Diego, no doubt, felt hard envy. How had he attained to 
this supreme serenity of sensation? How was equal wealth, 
a like security, to be attained ? Diego was very manlike. He 
was not the nature that sinks because it is oppreased — ^not 
before » hideous struggle for eonquest of men and things 
again. Calculating every thing with vehement perceptions 
of his chances, would it not be worth while to make a friend 
of this Woriley ? 

^ You are upset," said Jack, as they neared the club. "It*s 
hot. Come in, and pour ice down, and we'll smoke and think. 
If you like me to leave you alone, you'll say so.** 

*^ Not at all — ^the reverse! My fiither told me to trust in 
you, and I will. Let us go in." 

Deep was the obeisance of the porter at the club door, as 
arm-in-ann these two young gentlemen of renowned wealth 
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walked up the steps. Eagerly humble were the waiters. 
Flattering were the nods and smiles of the company, con- 
cluding a gossipping week in the languid smoking-room, cool 
with assuaging sling. Touchingly delicate was the perfectioii 
of the mixture placed before these two kst arriyals. 

They stayed late — ^late into the Sunday morning; with 
other gentlemen as good Christians. Diego, perplexed, had 
not guarded his potations, and was rather savage. 

What a resource is a cab ! But what an injured race are 
the cabmen I They are the sailors of great dUes : — sailors in 
the uniformity of their reckless attire, and their countenances 
reddened and hardened by weather exposure, and in the pe- 
culiar slang with which, uong profossionid terms, they speak 
of all mundane affairs. They are sailors in their republican 
contempt for worldly dignities and dignitaries. • All sailors 
have deep contempt for all who do not understand ships, 
cabmen despise any intellect unconcerned with horses. They 
are sailors in their intense acuteness and dedded indinatioa 
to swindle. Yet sidlors — dirty, improvident, dishonest — ^have 
a poetical position among men; and, except among shipowners 
and captains. Jack has the merit of a joUy dog, innocent as a 
puppy, prettily playfuL Jarvey has no novelists, and no IKb» 
dins ; for the street is not the sea, and we miss the mxpences 
extorted from ourselves. When we At in the cab, and look 
at the statue-like heap of old clothes on the box, steering us 
through the traffic of London, we feel towards him as if he 
was the inevitable foe — as Cape settlers regard a Kaffir — as 
Christians once regarded the Jew. His affecting devotion to 
his horse, whom he drives slowly in conviction of the risks of 
a rapider pace, meets with no sympathy from us : we condder 
the quadruped as in league with his conductor. 
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It most be a painfal trial to the Ghristian heart of a TnAo* 
ontor, or other drooinlocatory divine, as he drives from Con- 
vocation to the Railway station in the oab. How he nerves 
his manliness and his dignity for the dedded encounter with 
the cabman at the end of the jonmey I For he knows the 
cabman, reflecting as he goes, is arranging the overcharge ; 
and his reverence cannot love that cabman as he loves his 
biahopi his wife, and his other neighbors. The female sex 
most endare bewUdered emotions in their transactions with the 
cabman. The cabman in this respect is like the Eastern 
ennuch : he has no feeling for, no pity for, weak woman. He 
may be a good-looking, brisk, broad-shouldered young cab> 
man ; but did any lady ever stop to gaase as he chaffed and 
whipped his .way along the Strand ? The Jolly Young Water- 
man of History naturally took to the cab busness when the 
river was given up to the steamboats ; but no account is given 
that he ran away with any rich citizen's daughter towards the 
dose of his career. 

Yet, what a resource is the cab! '* Cab, sir ?''— it sounds, 
that hail, as if the Good Samaritan was at your service for 
sixpence a mile. And, on the whole, it is much better to 
organuK Good Samaritanism so that it shall pay. 

At the hour at which they left the dub, even capitalists 
must depend upon hack carriages. 

'^ You had better get into a cab with me and take a bed 
at my house in Park Lane," suggested Wortley, always com* 
pact and quiet. 

" rU not go to your house in Park Lane, and I'll net take a 
cabl The ur is cool, and I'll walk. I like walking the streets 
as the day breaks. Walk with me. See, I'm steady. Aliens 1" 

When a gentleman who has assisted in suppressing Sunday 
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mntto in the Parks, retires to his ooach on a Satnrday night, 
it is, let ns hope and pray, with a general notion that the Sab- 
bath commences about the hour at which he will be looking 
for his breakfeust next morning. Conseqnently, what to him 
are the Sabbath desecrations that set in at 12.1 midnight? 
The law and the police have dosed the public-houses ; and Mr* 
Jones is satisfied. 

Yet a Sunday morning in London is a sad afiair I As the 
light of God^s day breaks, what sights are in the streets! 
like the houses, which stand out in the Bxe — ^free for some 
hours from smoke, dear, well-defined — Sin at these times is 
acutely vidble— sharply ragged, distinctly loathsome : — well- 
settled sediment of a great capital — kissed by the sun like car- 
rion. There the sinister daughter of Joy reels from coffee- 
house to cab: brilliaDt, as other beauties* clothes under gas; 
but now bruised about the gaudy bonnet, unkempt about the 
robe, tainted about the fiice. Don't shrink from her I She is 
K Priestess : a Vestal that came out to watch the gas: a ser- 
vant of the state, according to statesmen over their wine. 
And, miss, vfhen you go to Rome, go into a certain gallery, 
where you will see a piece of sculpture representing Venus 
trampling upon Cupid — ^you can usefully philosophise on that. 
The reveller who guards her, or jeers her — and, rather than 
not any notice, would she have insult : such is the strange 
craving of the class — ^is battered, too ; glassy, about the eye, 
that in the morning is to meet that of mother and sifter ; jaded 
in attire, worn out in walk—- a disastrous spectacle for the cen- 
tre of the universe to flame upon. 

What a row is here, after greasy debauch ! Blood — ^blood 
distilled with gin — ^is drawn: a cry, ** To the Hospital I" But 
one cab on the rank : the horse adeep with head askant, dream- 
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ing of when a lady rode him, when a fragrant stable held him, 
when pastorefl soft to the feet and sweet to the nose were 
caressed by his whilom white teeth. Where is cabman? 
asleep, inside ; wrapped in all the Tolaptuoos nndeanliness of 
that manj-caped coat, which, like an oyster's shell, haply 
shows the cabman's years. *^Cab, sir? yessir:" How glad 
is the gentleman who wears a shirt perftimed as he went 
into the opera box — now, alas I again otherwise perfumed — 
to get into the tent pitched on wheels, to place his curled 
locks in the comer, warmed by the ocdpnt of uncombed Cab- 
by, to deep till he is landed at the door of his &ther's mansion, 
or his own retreat in solemn and snggesttve chambers ! Blessed 
arrival — he is friendly with Cabby I In all the meaning of the 
maudlin, he gives a handful of nlver, and, as Cabby steadies 
him upstairs, where goes his watch? Cabby drives fast by 
the policeman, on his way to the stables ; for the policeman, 
solitarily pacing in the now empty streets, as a young knight 
watching his armor, would have conversation : at these hours 
there being a truce between the antagonists. The policeman 
gazes long down the street after the hurried cab, wondering 
would it be worth his while to run after it, and make a charge ; 
and behind policeman creeps out at a favorable moment, the 
released lover from that respectable-looking house. 

And, the while, bishops snore and statesmen sleep ; and we 
all pay our taxes. And the cats slink home through the areas ; 
and the birds reappear from impossible roosUng^places, and 
begin to sing. The Lord has given us another day ; and 
His providence is T\pon us. Lo I already — ^^ Milk !" Let us 
arise and diave. 
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Chapter XXV. 

Morning. 

DiBGO DwTOBTB, restlesslj reckless this night, has been 
showing Mr. Wortley queer places — Mr. Wortley, sad to say, 
nothmg loath. They have stopped and delayed, and drank 
strange soda water and incalcnlable coffee; and at comers 
they have conversed with all comers. Mr. D. Dwyorts, like 
other happy husbands, had forgotten the lady, his wife, await- 
ing him at home. 

As, sleepy and fatigued and discontented, he turns into that 
affluent-looking square where he resides, in the &r west,^he 
might have seen Nea had he been looking to heaven. As it 
was, hiB eyes were mostly on the kennel. It is near six o'clock, 
and, risen early, missing him, frightened, she is looking out of 
the window, cooling her temples against the sweet morning 
sir — sweet even in London. 

Tes — it is he ! She is rejoiced : she runs down, even slip- 
perless, to open the door for him. Standing there, smiling. 
It is an apparition to him, numbing his fiiculties. He is angry, 
and tells her roughly, to *^ go back to bed.'' ** What was the 
matter?'' She timidly asked. Nothing — what should there 
be — ^he was late, that's all ! 
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He slowly, and not without some difficulty, and therefore 
more sullen, reaches his dressmg-room. How prettily she 
offers to undress him! How coarsely he rejects her aid! Nea 
is very foolish : but she is afraid he is ill — something has gone 
wrong—- she prays him to tell her. 

** Can I do any thing, Diego ?»' 

*^Do ? What can a woman ever do ? They can die : but 
they wont.** 

«*Do you then wish me dead, IXego ?^ 

^ I wish you unmarried to me : and I don't care about the 
process." 

'* I can go to papa, when you wish me." She sat down on 
the floor and cried. 

** Don't whine ! What's the use of your going to your 
papa, as you call him ? He does not want you : he sold you, 
as he would a horse, or an ass, or any thing convertible that 
is his. What's the use of your going to Imn ? I tell you that 
wouldn't unmarry us : and that's what I want, for you and 
me." 

'^ But why this sudden hate, Diego ? What hare I done?" 

*^Hatel There's no hate. You're the only unselfish human 
being I eveif knew. You're an angel, I believe ! I know you 
are. But you're not fit for me, and I^ not fit for you. 
Angels dont suit me : and I tell you the truth* Why not the 
whole truth ? Damn me if I dont. Nea, will you listen to 
reason?" 

She was recovering the shock. She came of a race of gen- 
tlewomen, and was now calm and collected : her eye full of 
courage ; her whole fiMse and figure, as she stood up» fiill of 
gracefol and enduring dignity. 

^ I tell you I was sold, Nea, as well as you. It was thought 

7 
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yon wo«ild inherit £100,000 ; you know that : and it's a mia- 
take. But my &ther, when he grasped at that, was on the 
verge of ruin. He is now, stilL I had to gbre way." 

*^ Yon then loved some one else ? I was not so dishonora- 
ble : my heart was free, and I have tried to love you." 

** AH wrong : I liked yon at onoe : I loved yon, awfiilly, 
afterwards : and, if yon were not so cold, I'd be loving yon 
stilL" 

She mnrmnred, *^ I cannot be anything but what yon eall 
ooU.'' 

He was moving about the room, lost in his own thoaghts, 
and {hanging into brutal candor. 

*'Love another I Not a bit of it. It's worse than that, 
Nea." 

" For Heaven's sake— what ?" 

He ground his teeth, and gased fiirioudy at her, as she 
again sank on the carpet. 

*^ Why— do you hear ? I was married to another." 

She sprang up, erect. 

«< Do you dare to tell me, or, that my fionily was betrayed 
— that I am dishonored?" 

<^ I dare to tell any fitot. Thai's the &ct I Tea—that's the 
&ct I That's the scrape ; and now, will yon behave like a 
sensible woman ? Sit down on that chair — sit down, I say 1 
Therese — ^that's the girl — ^is a demon. She could do nothing, 
in reality ; it was a boy and girl freak ; it was all illegaL Ail 
the danger is in exposure. She'll do that, if we provoke her. 
She wants to see you ; she is coming here to dinner — ^to^ay. 
Now, I know what she means. She hates ladies — ^women who 
are above her class ; she is a singer, and she resents the airs 
of virtue. If you are haughty with her, she will ruin you. 
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IT you pby four cttds, Hob seoret may go to the gmye un- 
told.'' 

**HaT6 yon done, air ?^ 

He was still fiirions. She would make no answer to his 
panonate eniimries, what she meant ? She was dressing her- 
self nqiidly. She pat a bonnet on ; he tore it off her head. 
She moved towards the door. He palled her violently back, 
and bat that she caught a chair, she would have Men. She 
then feigned submisnon : sat quietly; and he flung himself on 
the bed and slept soon. Then she rose ; got another ooveiing 
fiir her head; took a few shillings from her purse: looked 
round the room with tearful eyes, and went down-stairs. She 
opened the door carefully, shut it as quietly as she could, and 
fled — fled firom her husband's house ! Brave girl 1 Why did 
she look so guiltily back ? 

A change in the dramaUt perwruB of the streets of the 
Sunday morning I As that slim, light clothed, pure-eyed girl 
flies along, the policeman, aghast, stares, franUy startled. He 
does not know what to make of her. The coffee-stand at the 
comer is puaded. The sedimental group, enjoying the grouts 
of Mocha, calls after her, jocosely inquisitive. The sleepy cab- 
horse of the isolated cab, lonely joint of the vertebra of the 
rank, wakes up as she passes. The scavenger pauses over his 
labor : how came this gleam of God among the fllth he traffics 
with? The sauntering courtezan, without bed, without money, 
without hope, wandering about till doors are open, turns and 
looks after the hurrying' lady: mutters something: turns 
again, and weeps. 

Neais passmg Westminster Abbey. The swallows are active 
there : like eminent statesmen, they are pasong from one side 
of the road to the other, exchanging the new Palace resting- 
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plAce fi>r the old Abbey resting-plaoe. Under the grey sky, 
the blackened pile looks grand and sad, and Nea stops and 
prays a short prayer to the Gk>d to whom the Head Chnroh was 
erected. Then past the whitCi daintily chiselled Parliament 
House, silent of M.P.S ; over the old bridge that the old riyer 
sings under, and into Surrey. Through the miles of brick, un- 
modified brick, apparently tenantless brick — a dty of brick-^ 
to fresher air in Surrey. It's a long walk ; but, when a young 
lady is running away from her husband, her enei^es are 
prodigious. 

Before Nea got to the end of her walk, the world was 
rising around and about her ; and, as she was not dressed for 
any particular oocaaon, housemaids arrested mope and paused 
oyer pans to study her. She gets fitgged at last, and pur- 
chases a drink of milk, and then refreshed moyes on. At last 
she is before the yilla of the Misses Holsom, her relatiyes at 
Brixton. One of the pretty maid-seryants — ^it is nine o'clock 
— comes tripping out. Yes : the ladies are up, and at break- 
fiist. She enters. The old ladies clasp their hands and 
scream, and then, being good old ladies, they make her go to 
bed : and she tells her story, and is left in quiet : and the old 
ladies send off an express for Jack Wortley. 

*^ We must keep her mind off her misfortunes, meanwhile,'' 
said Miss Clara, a yellow old lady. 

^ Tes, we must occupy her mind," said Miss Bertha, a red 
old lady. 

*^ I'll giye her my treatise on the rainbow, I think." 

*' I would reconmiend, myself Dr. Cute's * Short Gut to 
Heayen.' " 

*' ReaUy) Bertha, you are getting more beguiled eyery 
day." 
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*< Upon my word, Clara, your narrow-mindedness is qnite 
imworthy of you." 
^ What did oousm John tell you?" 
^ Well, well, he'll be here in an hour; and we oan consult 






Ought we not to write to her aunt at Hampton Court ?" 

^ Tes, and have her oome and look down on us vulgar, 
moneyed people I" 

^ She does pride herself too much on her &ther being a 
peer." 

^ She's an old fool I" 

^a thmk she is." 

^' Well, now, sister, kiss after quarrelling, and I'll go to 
church with you in the afternoon." 

*' We must tell cook to give the poor girl plenty of arrow- 
root, and haye some bee^tea for her dinner." 

^ Yes I Did she say her husband beat her ?" 

^^ No ; only tried to prevent her going out." 

^' I'm glad, Bertha, I never married*" 

** Oh, Heav«r be thanked — yes I" 

Amiable, admirable old maids I That Old Quard of ohaft> 
tity, — **' Qui meurent et ne se rendent pas." 
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Chapter XXVI. 

A Mad Story. 

Let us go out of town. Are you not weary of this towney 
Iile? its diseased, dissipated, fevered^ intrigoingy piishing, 
competing, objeoUess, unholy life? Of its men and women, 
serambling, scuffling, scandaling, sneering ? Pardon the pre- 
sentation of such personages to you : they are blasphemously 
heartless. But they are human : and it is their side of human- 
ity we are studying. One-half the world is ceaselessly engaged 
in keeping the other half right; and I am only suggesting to 
you that it is badly done. Suppose we leaye them a little 
while. 

You breathe freely as you get dear of the station at Euston. 
The engine seems glad to get into purity, and rushes with 
delicious ferocity. See— out of London t — clear of that veil 
of smoke that Ptovidence has placed there to hide the doings 
of Man from the Angels. Look, we are under Harrow church I 
Boys are perhaps playing cricket : certainly there is freshness 
left in the world. Do you remember — ^you always do, as you 
pass — ^how Byron used to sit on a tombstone up there, and 
wonder at Nature I Throw yourself back in the carriage : sit 
on that likely deathbed — ^your seat in the tr^n — and muse. 
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Wolvertonl TliesoupisezoeQeiithere; onlyalitdetoohot. 

We are gCHng oa a visit to Min Mary Daaerti in Stafford- 
flhire* I'll tell yoa her story as we go. It's a long ** shnnti^ 
as Mr. Geoige Hudson wotild say : bat it'a interesting. 

About thirty years ago, among the Surrey hills, on a broad 
heath, stood the only house for many miles around; a vast red 
briok mansion — ^half palace half farmhouse. It had been oom- 
menoed by a Turkey merchant retiring iGrom business, and it 
had been finished by a fiinner-smuggler, who rented the heath, 
and who supplied London with French goods landed on the 
Sussex coast. It was, many years ago, occupied by a great 
physiidan, who was making a fortune by taking care of the 
wealthy insane. The Turkey merchant's graceful corridors 
served as wards ; the smuggler's vast cellarage served as dun- 
geons. It might have been built on purpose : as the great 
physician, returning from his regular ride, constantly solilo- 
quised on the Surrey hills. It was a capital madhouse. In 
those days the lonely situation was not the least advantage 
observed by the great physician : who had made his money by 
observaticQi. 

Many, many years ago, then, one Christmas eve, all was 
dark without : the restless rain drizzled against the big house. 
But there was much light within : the upper part of the house 
was brilliant. Below, every entrance was barred ; but above 
there were pleasant windows ; and these windows now threw 
sheets of light from within upon the dreadful night. Standing 
close under the walls, you could have heard music ; peering 
up, you could see figures flitting athwart the Hght. It was 
very strange; for this is a madhouse: a madhouse thirty years 
ago. 
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This great phynoiaa was a great Reformer. He knew 
nothing of his art, as Forbes Winslow knows it ; but he was a 
large-headed man — ^and was possessed of common-sense and 
energy : and his common-sense had taught him how to manage 
the mad; and his energy had enabled him to press his views 
generally upon a connection formed by his pamphlets : so that 
he was making a fbrtone by his common-sense. Ahead of his 
time, in his department, he startled: but he was winning; 
and he was working oat his theories in this lonely house on 
the Surrey hills. 

This theory was^ that gentleness and kindness are, after a 
first cruelty or two, more efficacious in keeping patients quiet 
than blows and bludgeons. He did not believe in cures — he 
always candidly told his employers so— but he would keep 
the afflicted creatures quiet: ^' and quiet,'' he'd say, ^*is a 
great deal, my dear sir." And the dear sirs groaned ac- 
quiescently. 

But this great physician, who was also a great Reformer, 
was making a fortune ; and, as the keeper of a private Lunatic 
Asylum, he dealt in letires de cachet: relatives, he said, must 
know best ; and.when a patient was brought to him as mad, 
he took for granted that the encaptured individual was mad : 
and he treated thosd brought to him according to his theories 
for the insane. 

The great red brick house is therefore not full of the really 
mad : there are others who are merely weak or mlly, and who 
have been got out of the way by afflicted relatives not pos- 
sessed of money enough, and desirous of centring funily pro- 
perty in thdr own persons. Very dreacjful : but such things 
were, thirty years ago— when the Reformed Religion had 
been some time established in this land : and such things, to 
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some dighter extent, are stiU — ^when locomotiyee have whirled 
great civilization among na. 

The doctor divided his establishment into three depart 
ments. The dungeons for the raging ; the ground floor for 
the restive and the impulsive ; the second and third floors for 
the moody and the contented — ^the quiet classes. There was 
an established system of promotion. The doctor saw every 
patient, as he or she came in : and generally alone ; for the 
doctor was a strong man. Most were violent, at first ; but, 
whether violent or not, the doctor walked up to them (the 
men) and knocked them down. Some wrestled and strug- 
gled ; but the doctor always conquered : he had much prac- 
tice. 

This, he said, was the first step in the right direction : he 
established his own physical and moral supremacy ; and his 
theory was, that the mad naturally like those who can beat 
them — that the slave most needs, in his human wants, a 
master. When the knocked down was picked up, he was 
taken to the dungeon — as were women likewise — and there 
talked to : examined — ^ascertained. As long as the violence 
continued, so long was the residence in the dungeon : as the 
doctor always told the violent — through the trapdoor. Some 
were never calmed : in fitct, the dungeons were nearly full ; 
and many had already died miserably during the doctor's 
stay, and had been buried on a ^^ consecrated*' bit of the 
heath. 

Those who calmed and made promises, got taken up to the 
ground floor and smelt the air again; and they liked the 
better treatment and better food so well, that they seldom 
had to be knocked down by the doctor's fist, or crushed by 
the keeper's leaded stick. Some of these, however, did not 

7* 
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get well enough to go higher : those who did, rose to the next 
floors ; bat there they stayed — ^there was then neither rising 
nor fiJling : none, in the doctor's time, had ever got out of 
that house. Homoronsly the doctor nsed to call his three floors 
his three estates; and he the king: he would compare his 
house to the world, and when he got new patients, chuckle 
over the sinister comparison* 

One Christmas eve, then, the doctor for the first time was 
trying a great experiment — ^throwing the second and third 
floor inhabitants together — appealing to their sociality : they 
were all of the genteeler classes, and had relics of &shion and 
manner about them ; so he was offering them negus — ^inducing 
them into music — setting them to cards, arranging them into 
dances. 

The men and women had been confined in separate wards, 
of course ; and now, brought together, they stared at one 
another, were shy, uneasy, and kept apart, and did not speak 
when the doctor forced and pushed them into the dance. 
Their common subjects of conversation were certainly scarce ; 
and, as each had been tamed enough by the burly doctor to 
know that they were in a madhouse, there was a shame in the 
sensations with which the one sex encountered the other, some- 
what inimical to the success of the experiment now being 
made upon them. In truth, the experiment was not succeed- 
ing. The rooms were alive with light, the holly was abun- 
dant, the refections overflowing; and the music — some 
of the patients, and they were the least xmhappy, playing 
themselves — ^was not allowed to cease for an instant. The 
doctor was moving about in every direction, like a warm 
host at a country ball; joking, laughing, flirting; urging, 
roistering, appealing : he merry and brisk and jovial — with 
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a dreadfbl ftar at his heart that he had been too Ten- 
tnrons. 

But that the men and women kept apart, talking and star- 
ing, in different comers, and that music pktyed even when the 
compulsory dance was over, and that the doctor's wife, cower- 
ing on a sofit, did not look the hostess, this ball-room was like 
any other ball-room, and the thirty or forty persons there, like 
any other thirty or forty persons enjoying at that tune of the 
year, the dissipations of British society. Still the keepers^ 
ax stout strong men, with leaded sticks — who were sitting in 
an anteroom, and who, one by one, had peeped at the festivi- 
ties, whispered and grinned knowingly at one another, and 
had a superior contempt for the great phydcian, that 
night. 

The doctor struggled on for an hour, perspiring, despairing ; 
and had made more negus — ^a keeper had brought in the hot 
water — and then sat down by his wife, to wipe his forehead 
and think what should be the next step. BSs wife said, *'You 

see they do not understand it : better let me get the females 

« 

off to bed;'' he replied, ''No, no I perhaps their strangeness 
will wear off: let us wait and see further." Yet still he 
thought his wife was right. 

All eyes were on the strong doctor* Madmen and mad- 
women wondered what he looked vexed for, and what he 
expected them to do. The card-tables stopped, too, as with 
one accord: without agreement. The three mad fiddlers 
gave in ; and the mad lady at the piano left off her country- 
dance, turning round to look at the doctor. The blind, hired 
fiddler gave in, too, then ; and put out his hand for drink. He 
had been one of a band which for an hour had been -playing 
contrary tunes simultaneously ; and as a professional man he 
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was wearied and disgnsted : resolving not to get dnmk, lest 
he should never find his way across the heath. 

There was silence— odd and unpleasant silence. 

A young man came forward. He had a bulbous head, and 
black, bright eyes; the glare of which menaced. Tali and 
graceful, and very strong, but stepping forward unsteadily — 
with the tread of a lunatic ; *' Doctor,** he said, smiling, and 
bending his handsome head in deep reverence to the doctor's 
wife — ^^ I have been asked to sing : you know I was fiunous in 
my regiment for my voice: have I your permission?^ — 
** Delighted," cried the doctor, springing up : *^ how is it that 
we never thought of that before ? Sing, my dear fellow, by 
all means." The young fellow — ^he was called the captain, in 
the house — smiled acknowledgments. ^' I will sing a Scotch 
war song," he said: ^'it is professional." The men crowded 
up to the doctor's soia, and then the doctor invited the ladies, 
and brought them over. 

** I must sing in character," said the Captain. '^ Miss " (to 
a delicate, weak-&ced girl), ** will you lend me your scarf? 
Thank you. Doctor, lend me your gold-headed cane : it will 
be a sword* There, now, I've a tartan round me ; my clay- 
more is in my hand: by God I feel a soldier again I" He 
walked up and down the room, fronting the company, his 
head dowuy thinking, his hand beating his forehead : new 
thoughts were coming in. He had forgotten a song he 
wanted to mng. But an exclamation told that he had hit on 
what he sought for ; he stopped suddenly ; fire and force in 
his eye and countenance : and in a rich round voice, with a 
diout that made thd keepers spring up in their den, he com* 
menced — 

"Scots wba luie wi* WsUace bled." 
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And as he song, he marched, gestioolating vehemently, lost in 
the scene the song called up. He was forioosly mad : as bad as 
when he was first taken to the dungeons ; and, when he swore 
that he was ** The Brace,'' the doctor qnailed* ^ The Bruce'' 
had called him '^prond Edward" when he first entered the 
house. Should this old idea return I Ahl it had returned : 
the lunatic had stopped in his pacings opposite the doctor ; 
and the crowd was between the doctor and the door. 

But the doctor was a bold man ; he kept his eye on the 

The song had warmed the blood about the hearts of the 
other madmen ; their breasts were heaving-— the madness was 
becoming contagious. 

The doctor's wife leaned back, fainting; the madwomen 
were pleased, and were beating time with their feet as they 
stood. 

«< This must be put a stop to I" The doctor arose—quietly. 
And, as he arose, the Bruce realized the vision of proud Ed- 
ward. The gold-headed, but leaded cane — ^his emblem of the 
sceptre, the doctor used to say — came down with a fearful 
crash on the bald head. The blow was &tal : the doctor fell 
dead. And the Bruce went on — 

" Laj the proud usurper low, 
Tjnranta fall in eyeiy foe ; 
Liberty's in every blow, 
Let US do or die.** 

« 

The Bruce planted his foot on the slain — ^renewing, raismg, 
the mighty chorus of his song. And the wildness ^ad 
mounted and spread : the other madmen roared louder ; they 
had clearly taken the doctor's death as a matter of course — 
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AS part of the play they were acting. And the doctor was 
the proud Edward. He had given them a glimpse of liberty, 
and they knew they had been prisoners. 

The doctor's wife fled screaming ; the keepers mshed in — 
appalled — and ranged themselyes near the body ; from which 
the lunatics, at the rush, had &llen back : still sbging, how- 
ever, and gesticulating. The keepers were very puzzled. The 
head keeper said, '' Bring out sticks ;" three left the room to 
carry out the stratagem. 

The Bruce, now yeUing his song with hideous emphasLs, saw 
the whisper — saw the ezpresfflon of the &ces. He leaped for- 
ward with a bound like a tiger's. Heavens I He had shot 
back the massive bolts of the strong door: only three keep- 
ers were in the room, and fifteen raging lunatic men. 

The Bruce was armed. Waving his heavy daymore, and 
standing with his back to the door, he defied the English and 
summoned the Scotch to his side ; and the Scotch gathered 
round him. The women had retreated, and were playing with 
the cards on the card^ables, or were looking idly and wonder- 
ingly on. 

It was a moment of horror to the keepers. They roared, 
*^ Break open the door !'' The door was beaten with heavy 
sticks, and cries were heard, *^ Open it I'' Then the singing 
ceased. 

The Bruce felt his responsibilities as a general, and was at 
most calm — quite in earnest. One of the lunatics, an old man, 
was seen to stand on a chair — ^he pulled down a ourtain pole. 
Three curtain poles were down in a second. The Bruce 
pointed to the fire-place ; bars of iron were seised in a second. 

Bewildered, the keepers had stood still, this time; the 
enemy had got the advantage. The pealing at the door was 
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louder, and with heavier blows of aomethbg nuuniTer than 
Bticks. 

The Brace resumed his song ; the ohonui was renewed ; 
there was a msh at the keepers. Well — ^thej died like men, 
or rats. 

Then the door was opened ; two men-servants had oome to 
the aid of the three beleaguered keepers. Bat the madmen's 
blood was up : there were no fire-arms, and they were the 
strongesL Two of them had sunk, horribly bruised ; but they 
had been avenged. Those keepers who were knocked down, 
were beaten or poled to death. One of them fled, the Bruce 
after him; he reached the yard, on his way to the heath; 
there was a wrestle ; the Bruce crushed him into a well, and 
he was heard of no more. 

That Christmas eve, the big house <m the Surrey hills was 
in the possession of a small army of roadmen. 

The Bruce took command of the castle. He fastened all 
the doors, and aU the windows; and the female servants 
oaught in the kitchen, &inting over their swooned mistress, 
were taken prisoners to the bail-room. The madwomen were 
very polite to them. The mad ladies had entered into the 
spirit of the business : that is, those who were really insane, 
converted themselves into the Bruce's Scottish court; the 
merely weak were too finghtened to do more than stare asto- 
nished : they were not quite alanned. 

^* Spread the tables I" ordered the Bruce. They were spread. 
A supper was laid out from the materials already collected in 
anearroom. ** Who knows the way to the cellar ?*' *^I! II 
1 1" ** Go, all three ; fetch your king some wine, and let us 
drink to victory. Ladies, take your seats. Beauty should 
banquet with valor I" 
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The doctor's and the keepers' bodies were remoTed oat of 
the way. Guards were set over the women of the house. The 
wounded were consoled. The banquet of about thirty mad- 
men and women was in progress. These people must be 
excused ; of course the ladies got excited, and, when they did, 
they began to neglect etiquette. Such a symposium as this 
never befiMre took place in the world. 

Characters now came out: before, it was but a orowd. 
There were more kings than Bruce, and every king proposed 
royal alliances. The dramoHe persona of lunacy are well 
known — they are at every asylum — ^they were here. 

There was little acquaintance with Scottish history among 
the banqueters, and Bruce did not get on well in inducing his 
knights to answer to their names. His tone, as he drank, be- 
came too high; and the other drinkers began to protest. 
Each announced himself: every maniac was now inflamed ; 
and aU talked and screamed at once. The women sang, 
laughed, and cried. 

An old man sitting at the end of the table most distant from 
Bruce, rose, and said, ^^Mr. Speaker'' — ^this was his madness ; 
he was in the House of Commons. The odd address secured 
a rilence in the din ; every &ce was turned towards him. He 
was humored: lunatics can see one another's follies, and 
several said, "Hear, hear — Oh, Oh!" — **Sir," said the old 
gentleman, ^^ I believe, as the doctor has frequently mentioned, 
and not confidentially, for he had a loud voice, and I may 
repeat it, — ^I believe, sir, I say, if you will allow me, unwilling 
as I am to keep the house from a division, that there are three 
estates in this house " — (hear, hear.) " Well, sir, why should 
not all the estates come up to supper ?" 

It told: there was a screaming applause ; men and women^ 
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imhed from the room and ponred down-ttairs ; they were on 
their way to open the dungeons ! They were going to let 
loose the wild beasts I 

Guards and all ; so that the servant'girls got away, and by 
baek-stairs ont on to the heath — ^flying, scared. Brace rose 
last from the table ; he had been crowned with holly, and was 
mad with wine. ^^Let me lead youl" he shouted, still with 
his claymore. But they would not stop. The yells, and laugh- 
ter, and songs of the banqueters could be heard in the rooms 
below. So the Bruce was left to follow, and he followed. 

Ab he reached the passage, inflamed, and reeling, and un- 
certain, a young girl touched his arm. She was the young 
girl he had taken the scarf from at the ball. She had been 
sent to the house by afflicted friends as an idiot, and the doc- 
tor had taken great pains with her: and, though she had not 
nnderstood the scene which had passed, she had shrank fit>m 
it — ^had been chosen as a partner by none — merely been a spec- 
tator of the banquet. She had heard the doctor speak of the 
dungeons ; she had a yague horror of the inmates ; and, when 
the rush down-stairs had taken place, her soul was filled with 
fear, and she trembled. 

The magnificent figure, the tsong, the leadership of the cap- 
tain, had struck her. She felt nearer to him than to others, and 
she adyanced affectionately to consult him. 

He knew her again, and his bright eyes grew larger and 
brighter with delight. She had not calculated it ; but then 
she did not know he was so yery mad. 

A singular idea struck the maniac Bruce. He would be 
married! 

Now, there was a clergyman in the house. "Bis Bishop and 
his wifo had sent him there, upon a pretext that his (since 
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oalled Pnseyite) views on the regeneralioii bj baptism proved 
his lunacy ; the pretext being supported by his general man- 
ner and condact; which were rather imbecilei and, in that re- 
specty justified the medical lettre-de-oaohet. 

The Brace collected a small company of ladies and gentle- 
men, charmed and farther excited at the idea of a weddings- 
as indeed sane people are — and the trembling giri was married 
to him, according to all the sacred forms, and there was a 
wedding feast. 

It was two days before the magistrates collected their 
coarage and their military to march upon the mad fortress. 

On the second day there was a great battle among the gar- 
rison. The dungeon demons warred on the Brace ; the house 
was set on fire, and many were burned to death. 

The Bruce escaped, with his wife, and hid for three days 
among the hills. Bat he had been severely wounded, and 
bled to death at a fiumhouse. There assistance was ridden 
for, and there he was found, with the girl; who — herself 
nnged, bruised, and now almost mad in reality — ^tended on 
him. 

The gosflips — ^there were gossips then — ^talked that Christmas 
more than gosdps ever talked before. 

They told how, when the Bruce was at his last gasp, he 
whispered to the girl, in a hoarse whisper that made the flesh 



*Wek»meto your goiy bed." 

What most perplexed them was, that the victim-girl turned 
out after all quiet and well-behaved, and not at all the raging 
lunatic that she ought to have been. She was nursed into 
health by a beautiful brunette lady, who came from London 
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to that fiinnhoase ; and who, it seemed, was very fond of her, 
and did think her better than she ought to be. 

IiGm Daaert of Beeohton, Staffordflhire, then an orphan, rich 
and handsome, but mooming the madness of this Bruce, to 
whom she had been engaged, went up to London when she 
heard of this dreadful affiur, and adopted the wife-widow of 
her loyw. The poor young creature died in giving birth to 
ft daughtw, and this daughter, taken possession of by Miss 
Dasert, was at twenty-five years of age left by that lady as 
'naiataress of that snug little property, Beechton, and of £50,000 
in the fimds. The will described the young lady as " my 
adopted daughter,'' and that was all the solidtorB or the 
county found out; for Miss Dasert, during all the time that 
her adopted daughter was reaching twenty-five years of age, 
had lived either in London (for ^* masters"), <ff with her 
abroad, and had concealed the story. The young lady had 
been christened Mary Dasert, and now was, in her turn. Miss 
Dasert of Beechton, Staffordshire. 

Perhaps, among the many theories which afflict and confuse 
mankind, there is no greater delusion than that Magna est 
veritcu et prcBvalebitj and '' Murder will out." There is such 
a thing as a secret being kept sometimes, and of permanently 
successftd dishonesty, and of undiscovered murders. In the 
plots of three volume novels every thing is revealed in the last 
chapter: — ^the ^who killed Cook Robin ? I, said the Spar- 
row" form of fiction requiring these unitiea. But, in life, are 
we not aware of knowing one or two things about our fiunilies 
and ourselves which we never mention — ^not even to the wives 
of our bosoms? — ^For every pickpocket who is taken, ten 
pickpockets escape; and why not apply the calculation to 
other modes of thieving and outrage on conventionalities? 
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Bigamy is very common, bat few are brought ap before a 
magistrate for justice ; though we may be sure the criminal is 
deeply pmiished for his sins, by private torture at the hands 
of his second wife, thus made an agent of Providence. It is 
the minority who are found out We know very little of one 
another. 

Miss Dasert, deceased, was intensely religious, by tempera- 
ment and conviction, nature and logic. Her Christianity, after 
her great sorrow and sacrifices — not that she did not become 
a perfectly contented and happy middle^iged lady-^-was with* 
out flaw, carnally or morally. But she kept her secret about 
her adopted daughter. The main object of her life, when this 
young lady had reached her dghteenth year, was to see her 
happily married and settled ; and she accepted for her the 
addresses and attentions of numerous gentlemen of rank, or 
respectability, and honor. To all inquiries with respect to the 
young lady, she answered that she was the daughter of a dear 
friend of hers, and that her fiither and mother had died in the 
child's in&ncy : and she gave a wrong nam^ and utterly baffled 
all traces of the real &ct. I suppose this was very dishonest 
of Miss Dasert — she did not think so. 

And as nobody, not even the giA herself ever heard what 
Miss Dasert could have said as to the &ct, so Miss Dasert 
never, heard what people, piqued, did say in a guess. They 
said young Miss D. was o]d Miss D.'s natural daughter. That 
was the universal fiiith on the point. The reader, now acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances, can appreciate the justice of the 
world. If the world had advertised, or made a pilgrimage to 
the Surrey hills, to see the house in which Dibdin lived and 
wrote the songs that conquered the French, they would have 
got at the truth from an old woman, to be seen any day in that 
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neighborhood. The world prefers to guess, and then apphinds 
the novelists who declare that Magna est Veritas etpro&vakbit, 
and who represent their murderers as invariably possessing 
bloodshot eyes and a restless manner. 

I never knew but one murderer, and he is a very pleasant, 
gentlemanly, easy-tempered, calm, unregretting man. To be 
sure he is French ; but French nature cannot be so very dif- 
ferent from human nature, as Mr, Addison and, dnce. Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton have represented. 
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Chapter XXVII. 

A Truc-Lovc Story. 

When Mary Dasert was nineteen or twenty years of age, 
her mother, guardian — ^whatever yon please to call her^ 
resolved that she mnst be tanght Oerman, and took her to 
Footnnder ; as the best Gterman-speaking city in the Father- 
land, and as possessing some traditional knowledge of English 
cookery, which had been tanght to all the court cooks by his 
late Royal Highness the Dnke of Gobble, when viceroy of 
Footnnder for his brothers Fuddle and Diddle. The ladies 
went to a fiuliionable boarding-house, which was on a garden, 
as Germans phrase it ; and thither one day, during their stay, 
came a certain Mr. Saxon Womton, en route for Bierberg 
jQx>m London, and idling in the capital in order to jnck up a 
few words with which to fiuse that dreadful university. He 
engaged a room, took off his hat to everybody about, and 
strolled into the garden, feeling very sad and lonely; so 
young among so many strangers, the most accomplished of 
whom, so &r as his first introduction had gone, only knew, of 
the English language, that the Vicar of Wakefield ^' vash 
always of hopbg on dat, ^., Jbc." — ^meaning to quote, as Ger- 
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mans wiD, from the first lines of the great Irish poet's 
beantifhl booky which is the first lesson in English for all 
foreigners. 

As he strolled about the ezt^Qsiye garden, he saw a young 
lady unaffectedly up among the branches of a oherry4ree« 
She was eating the ripe cherries with great assiduity. She 
was showing her ankles and stockings in a riiocking manner. 
Her mass of golden hair was all in disorder, strewn over her 
stained musUn-coyered shoulders, and entangled in the 
branches of the tree* Her grey eyes were startlingly, purely 
bright, as she stared down at the stranger. The fidr sweet 
jbce would have struck you, even if you met it in the proper 
way, in a ballrroom. Saxon thought of pictures he had seen, 
of nymphs lying in Italian landscapes among bunches of red 
grapes, and dusters of black Bacchuses, and heaps of green 
leaves. He thought, he says, in telling the story, of a variety 
of things which are more or less credible. 

** Woikn 8ief^ — said she at last, after a long, calm, unruflSled 
stare. She held out some cherries, thinking that he might 
like some. 

She thought he was a German, and he thought she was a 
(German. He shook his head and said — '' Can't speak Oer- 
man." 

*' Goodness!" she exclaimed, ^*an Englanderl What a 
comfort !" And she sat down on a branch and left off eating. 
^ Except to the chaplain in the long's chapel " (this was in 
Ernest's time, for he adhered to the forms and ceremonies of 
the fidth of his fiither George the Third, and would never go 
into the Lutheran churches of his subjects), *' and his wife, I 
havent spoken to an English person for six months." 

He did not know what to say. At his age, gentlemen are 
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not at ease witb ladies. We get over it ; bat a yonth^s hor^ 
ror of a woman shonld goard him in bis manbood I 

Sbe took another stare at him, while she tied np her hair, 
and that done, sbe said, *' Please help me down. Mmna was 
to have come, but I won't wait. Sbe helped me np.** 

There was no basbfulness about her. To get her down, he 
bad to put bis arms aronnd her, in the way that Paul carried 
Virginia across the rivulet, and so land her ; and when her 
feet were on the ground, she said without the least eon- 
fusion — 

*^Thank you I You are stronger than Minna. Am I 
heavy?" 

Heavy ! He was only too happy. To find a countrywoman 
— ^unexpected pleasure I So beautiful, too. 

^^Tbey say I am pretty. I am glad you think so. How 
did you come here ?" 

He explained — just arrived — brought there by the commis- 
sioner from the British Hotel. How rejoiced at his luck I 

*^ I'm glad you're come. So will mama be. Come into the 
house." 

" Witb pleasure — ^will you take my arm ?" 

^^Oh, that is not done in Footnnderl They'd think we 
were engaged lovers." 

" I am sure I wish we were, then," burst out the boy, 

^ Do you really ? That's strange 1 I should like to be 
engaged to you. Let's ask mama.*' 

Saxon was overwhelmed, and felt the Uood in his head with 
stinging suddenness. Here was a young lady, whom be had 
not seen five minutes, accepting; a compliment of the idlest 
sort as a proposal of marriage ; and he was being straightway 
led into the presence of that young lady's mama. His first 
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impabe was to ran away back to the hotel. But his character 
was adventurous, and he resolved to see it out. 

Perhaps there was no resolution in the case. He couldnt 
help himself We are always talking of our resolutions when 
we relate our accidents. 

She walked by his side up the long walk, looking a great 
deal at the ground, but a great deal at the young gentleman. 
His comely English fiice was a novelty to her. Before they 
reached the door they were arm-in-arm. 

He whispered — ** Had you not better delay mentioning any 
thing to your mama ? — She will be surprised." 

*^ Yes, she will be surprised !" was the answer, quite collected, 
unaccompanied by any laugh. ^' But Pll tell her, of course." 

The directness about this young lady abashed Mr. Saxon 
Womton. 

They passed into the house and upstairs, entered a room in 
which sat an elderly lady dressed in half mourning. There 
are women who are always in mourning, and to whom the 
garb looks natural : this was one of them. She was a little 
old lady, with black bright eyes, massive black-grey hair, sur- 
mounted by a little slate-colored ribboned cap ; long white 
hands. She was writing — copying mumc. 

The young lady went up to her and kissed her. "Mamai 
here is a young gentleman iSrom England; come to lodge 
here. I was glad to see him, and I thought you would be. 
He said that he would like to be engaged to me." 

She sat down on a stool at her mama's feet. 

'^ Engaged to you I What is this ? — ^Tell me who you are, 
sir, and what you have said to my daughter?" She rose 
astonished ; and when ladies are bewildered they are rather 
hot and angry. 

8 
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Saxon had a tendency to run downnstairs. He felt like a 
fool, and hmniliatingly confused. He had never met sach an 
imposing little lady — so powerful in the dignity of the thorough 
lady. 

^^ Indeed, ma'am, I don't know how it happened. I meant 
no wrong. I helped your daughter down from a tree, and she 
was so frank that — ^I suppose I was indiscreet." 

** Who are you, sir ?" 

" I am Saxon Womton, ma'am. My father is Mr. Womton 
of Womton Hall, Staffordshire. I have just come from Ham- 
burg and am going to Bierberg. There are my letters, ma'am, 
to Mr. Blind, the minister here." 

*^ I take your word, sir, of course, for the letters." She was 
quite mollified. ^* In fi&ct, as you are the son of Mr. Womton, 
you are the grandson of the Mr. Womton who was my trus- 
tee, and we are great friends. Very odd to meet you that way ! 
But, pray, explain how you came to propose to my daughter ? 
Tou cannot have known her half an hour: it is not so long 
since she left this room to walk in the garden. It is the most 
extraordinary thing I ever heard of ! How did it happen ?" 

(«I — ^i — ^have no notion. I don't think it was a proposal 
altogether — ^I wouldn't have been so rude, so soon: merely a 
compliment." 

The young lady now took her fine eyes from the young 
man, looked up into her mama's, and repeated the precise 
words of what he had said, and what she had answered. 

^^ My dear child — ^how extremely wrong I what childishness ! 
Pray, sir, how old are you ?" 

" Nearly eighteen, ma'am," 

"Why, you are younger than she isl" The old lady 
smiled, and was thoroughly amused. " What a pair of inno- 
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cents? Come, sir, sit downf and let us talk. Do you know 
who we are?" \ 

^ Haven't the honor,'' said Saxon, seating himself, and feel- 
ing more comfortable. 

'* That's excellent I Yon proposed to a lady whose name 
you did not know. Talk of first love, indeed I There never 
was any thing like this." 

The old lady laughed happily, till the tears came to her 
eyes. Saxon joined with great zest. The young lady did 
not laugh in the least. 

*^ But, mama," she ssdd with great deliberation, ^' you have 
often told me that first love is real love. You want to see me 
settled. If Mr. Saxon Womton" — she had caught the name 
very accurately — " wishes me to marry him, and I would like, 
why do you laugh ?" 

The laughers were inmiediately grave. 

" Will you go into your bed-room for. a few moments, my 
darling ?" 

*^ Yes, mama!" and she rose. He rose, too, and she went 
over to him and offered her hand, which he took and pressed 
with confiised gallantry. She then left the room. 

Miss Dasert, the elder, had no great knowledge of the 
world. Sha was not shocked by her daughter's behavior, 
and saw nothing in it to shock any one else. She had no con- 
ception of the bewilderment of Saxon. Sweet, foolish. Miss 
Dasert! 

'* You will of course understand," said she to him, '^ that I 
cannot sanction any conversation whatever on what has 
passed, until you have made inquiries in respect to us. If you 
stay here you will see a good deal of us,^and you wUl always 
be welcome in this, my part of the house. Young marriages 
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(she spoke musingly) are generally the happiest, I think. We 
shall see !'' 

And then they gosmped abont the house and its inmates, 
Footnnder, England, German students, Oerman dishes ; and 
in half an hour the old lady was in a state of enchantment 
with the boy, while he was quite happy. 

When the ladies, after his departure to his own room, con- 
versed together, the indiscreet old gentlewoman expressed her 
charmed astonishment at the interview in the garden, her 
admiration of the young man, and her perfect &ith in his 
moral character and respectability of social position. This 
inflamed the simple girl ; and, when she went down to the 
table-d'h6te, she considered that a great change had taken 
place in her life, and that she was a ^' Verlobte." In Germany 
all girls are, and she took it as she had taken the most natural 
transitions in her physical life. 

He occupied, at a dinner, a seat between the two ladies. 
The gentle creatures abnost waited on him in pressing food, 
and were further delighted with his tone of talk. He was so 
smart in his 6a3ring8, and took such bold views of things, that 
to the young lady his conversation was like the acquisition of 
a new language. Such a beautiful, bold lover 1 she was quite 
content with him: and the content was thrown to him out of 
her large caressing eyes. She was very happy, and ate very 
little, and was very rude to the company in general. Saxon 
was puzzled that she only laughed with her eyes; but he 
admitted that he had never before seen such grand eyes. 

After *^ Essen " they sat at a table under the linden and 
took coffee; and Saxon, in that new scene, on that gentle 
summer evening, with a beautiftil woman in love with him, 
thought that God was very good. 
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And they stole away to a walk among deeply-leaved trees, 
and the serpent arm crawled round her waist, and he pressed 
her to his heart, and kissed her mouth and eyes, and looked up 
to the saddening sky, and swore to her that he would be true, 
and would strive for her, and would try to make her happy. 
When he said this his eyes filled with tears ; and she wondered 
at him, but adored him, and was calmly very happy. 

The poetical have no right to complain of the above matter- 
of^^t account of an event which doubtless is susceptible of 
poetical treatment. It could do no harm to make our lovers 
talk the traditional ecstatic idiotcy in vogue, at any rate from 
the time of Mr. Shakespeare to that of Mr. Alexander Smith. 
But this is a report, not a poem. It is doubtful if Mr. Shake- 
speare addressed Anne Hathaway in the manner that Mr. 
Romeo addressed Miss Juliet ; though, clearly, the man who 
could conceive Romeo and Juliet, had the poetical materials 
in him with which to explode in a very passable frenzy. Anne 
Hathaway would not have understood it ; so he probably said, 
after a fow kisses, that her eyes were good, and that it would 
be convenient to put the banns up. 

Disingenuous and well-behaved young persons will not ere* 
dit that a young lady could behave so absurdly as MissDasert 
(the second) is represented to have done. They must however 
consider, that ^' the young party" was quite unaccustomed to 
love-making, and had been brought up to think honestly, and 
to tell the truth. Making all allowances for the Italian nature 
of Juliet, they do not believe that a young lady could ever 
have been so rapidly affectionate as Juliet was ; and they have 
some reason for their distrust on the point, since the authentic 
Shakespeare makes the nurse and mama talk grossness to the 
young lady, and gives us an impression that she foreknows her 
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fbnctionB as a sponse ; while she herself con&flseB her oonvic- 
tion^ that the process of declaration and acceptance was gene- 
rally much slower than she and Romeo made it. Shakespeare 
has not made Juliet innocent, and it is only an innocent girl 
would be so extremely silly as the poet tells us she was. This 
must be Miss Dasert's excuse. She knew nothing of the art 
or of the statistics of love — ^no mother, grandmother, elder 
sister, or female friends were there, in her case, to render her 
knowledgeable. Is it incredible that there might be a woman 
under twenty years of age with a soul nnsoQed by any specu* 
lation either as to the sentiment or the sensation of love? 

Minna, being sent to look for her young lady, found her 
seated on a garden seat in the remotest comer of the garden, 
leaning her head on the shoulder of her lover. Minna was 
thunderstruck ; but, in giving the old lady's summons, sup- 
pressed all comment. Minna, like all women, was charmed 
that her mistress had a ^' Schatz" (a Beloved) ; but Minna had 
had many in her prosperous time, and knew that this swift 
besie^g was against all the rules. 

<^Ah, mama!" exclaimed the young lady, after she had 
said her prayers at the maternal knee, and was setting her 
pretty head on the pillow. "I am so happy I He is so hand* 
some, and kind, and wise, mama — ^I should like to sleep all 
night with my head on his shoulder 1» 

^ Oh, my dear Mary I you must not say that till you are 
married ; and you must not be certain that I can g^ve you to 
him : you may have to wait — ^he is very young." 

** Dear mama, you must let me say, now as ever, the thoughts 
that come into my head, I only want to have him with me. 
To be married, and to live in a house of our own together, that 
18 not what I care for— I can wait. But you must let me 
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him with me always — ^him and you. Dear mama, I love yon, 
I think, more now, that I love him, too." 

And the old lady philoBophiaed, as well as she could, about 
the tender passion, and the duties of a young maid suffering 
from it; but the truth is, she knew very little about it, and 
thus she did no good to her daughter. They were such a very 
innocent pair : — ^and the eldest was, on the whole, by &r the 
most flurried and ezdted by this new development in their 
lives. 

There are young females, even in excellent circles, who do 
accept and plunge into passion for the first smooth-fiu)ed or 
smpoth-spoken gentleman that addresses himself to their 
hearts; and such young ladies might be disposed to make 
excuses for this tenderly bred and sweetly spoiled child, Miss 
Dasert. But it so happens in her fiivor, that she had no less 
than seven very good offers ; not to mention the bad ones from 
two sucoesEdve singiug-masters, who, deceived by that gentle 
pliant nature, thought that it was without will. She had re- 
fused them all, quietly, without understanding what they felt 
or affected to feel ; and only now and then experiencing some 
regret, because of the incessant talk of her mama about the 
necessity of settling in life. But her mama always told her, 
m her old-maiden romantic manner, that marriage without 
love was a sin; and the young lady had been waiting patiently 
for the divine visit of passion. 

The Misses Gobus would consider that one so innocent must 
be a fooL When they did meet her, they said so ; for she 
didnt understand their coarse theories at all, and didnt blush 
when an impropriety was said; not knowing,, poor girl, the 
catalogue of improprieties. Girls who have had boarding- 
schools, French governesses, French novels, elder sisters, and 
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flirtations once their fotirteenth year with young gentlemen in 
their fourteenth year, set down simplicity and idiotcy as iden- 
tical mental phenomena. 

Miss Dasert had never bought shoes or dresses for herself 
or cooked or bought meats, or made any sort of worldly, 
mercantile, or domestic calculation. She had been brought up 
like a pet, a plaything: most useless no doubt ; and, when she 
lost her mamma, was very helpless on earth: all the more so 
from her fortune. 

These &cts explain the un&vorable impressions she pro- 
duced on smart women, in England, Fr^ce, Germany, and 
Italy, who, at the itame time, were not quite so pretty as she 
was. They likewise explain why elderly men could not under- 
stand her at all, and nevei* will ; and why the boy who made 
love to her in a childish way, won her at once. And yet, 
from some points of view, dhe had pretensions to considerable 
devemess. All the accomplishments of a modem lady had 
been mastered; several instruments ; all the right langaages, 
including Latin. Taste, memory, and sensibility distinguished 
her. She had read all the books that her aunt would allow 
her to read, and they had been very numerous, and had given 
great insight into literature and human affairs. She could 
draw exquisitely, though she could not caricature. Her love 
of flowers had led her into much study of botany, and she 
knew so &r the theory of marriage — ^the espousals of petals. 
Had she been a school-girl, she would have been the boast of 
professors, but her mama was her governess, and never boast- 
ed ; and Saxon was the first to discover the resources of her 
intellect, as he was the only one who had ever touched the 
treasure of her heart. She wanted the manner of society ; 
could only sing in a room ; and when she sang, thought mere- 
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I7 of giving simple pleasure. For she was not a young lady 
who sought friendships or alliances, who giggled and flatter- 
ed. So I suppose Miss Gobus — ^who would think it' indelicate 
to read the Bible, and has Paul de Kock by heart — is right| 
and that Mary is a fool. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

Marriage against the Mode. 

Bbbchtok is a pretty place : the prettiest in that ngly 
ooanty, Stafford. To be sore there are only 600 acres of it, 
park and all ; but it is in a ring fence, it is ondolating land, 
tinlike the flat country generally: and it is wooded— over- 
wooded, people say— with emerald green beech now, beech 
of every color by and bye. The little park, once so in reality, 
that encircles the small square stone house, is laid out as a 
garden — a fragrant, various, English garden*— from which are 
gathered daily, countless posies and nos^ays ; which in our 
shocking Gallicism we call bouquets. 

At work in the garden there is a lady about thirty years 
of age, thin, almost attenuated. Her hands are covered with 
horticultural gauntlets; but these are a defence agunst 
prickles, and not against the sun, for, see, that old straw bon- 
net has allowed a great deal of freckling on that deadly white 
skin. The lady has quiet grey eyes. 

Entering at the neat lodge gate — ^Minna is there with 
several children, whose *' Mtittersprache," however, is that of 
their fitther John, the elderly British coachman, to whom 
Minna has been married — ^rides, on a noble bay, a gamekeep- 
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ing looking man. He has a coarse Scotch cap on his head, 
which brings oat his countenance fiilly. It is an embrowned, 
healthy, bat not happy &oe ; it is full of knots and lines ; a 
little ill-tempered. Minna curtsies as she opens the gate that 
the bay would perhaps prefer to leap : this gentleman is an 
old fiiend of Minna's. It is Mr. Saxon Womton, who, in the 
fulness of time, has succeeded to Womton Hall property, a 
very splendid property. He is a great man in the county, as 
great as Lord linchpin or Lord Ploughby ; for he, too, is to 
be a peer one day — ^Baron Slumberton, of Slumberton — in the 
next county. 

You suppose he has jilted Mary and married some one else ? 
a natural supposition about a man. But not at all. He had 
been a very wild young man in his day. He had travelled, 
like better persons, in Bohemia : taking kindly to its encamp- 
ments, its pot-anrfeu^ its deficiency of dinner service, and its 
lap of beauty. But he had sown his wild oats — ^the Jews get- 
ting more than the tithes. He had been ambitious, and had 
tried a short parliament as county town member; but had 
made for his home in disgust, partly caused by finding that 
public speaking was not his vocation — ^he therefore contemn- 
ing government by talk. He had taken of late to doing his 
duty as a country gentleman ; as a sagacious and sympathetic 
landlord; as an anxiously kind employer; as a discreet and 
temp^te magistrate ; and he was tolerably satisfied with his 
function and his station on earth. He took in Bd^a Idfe; 
and sport appeased his energies, as it does those of a mass of 
Englishmen, who, if not so employed, would be devoting their 
turbulent and excitable emotions to politics, and playing the 
deuce with the constitution. 

But he had never changed towards Mary Dasert, asshe had 
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never changed to him. Why, then, is their romance not 
ronnded by marriage ? Alas ! can yon not guess ? Mary 
Dasert, deceased, had left to her heiress a statement of her 
birth and parentage, to be opened before she married any 
one. Mary showed this to Saxon Womton within a week of 
the wedding-day ; which had been delayed by a quarrel with 
his &ther, ending in prohibition, touching a better match pro- 
posed. 

When he had read the document, she said — '* Saxon, I will 
never marry you.'* 

He knew her now, and made no answer. So they had 
startled Staffordshire by breaking off the marriage, and yet 
by maintaining dose intimacy. Thus they had lived four 
years. 

Mary had become a county character, like her lover ; she 
effected social organizations of all sorts, that did great good, 
and gave much comfort — schools, hospitals, reformatories, emi* 
gration funds. The people adored her ; though all the cler- 
gymen, out of whose hands she strangely kept these organiza- 
tions, were not profuse in praise of her. She was very inde- 
pendent. She subscribed to the Teaser^ and read German and 
French books that utterly routed the clergymen. On the 
whole, she and Saxon led healthy human lives ; and the world 
did not lose that the happiness of this odd couple was not 
perfected. 

Dismounting, and giving his horse to a groom, Saxon strolled 
towards Mary. 

^^ Mary, I have come to consult you.'' 

^ You do that very often, Saxon, but seldom do wh%t I ad- 
vise." /' 

He undid a knot or two of his &ee, smiling, and switched 
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away some rosebuds with his heavy whip. She took the whip 
oat of his hands. 

Another knot or two gave way. 

^* Why, in this case, Mary, yon are likely to be wiser than 
I. There's a woman in the business." 

Very visible were the freckles, as she alternately paled and 
blushed. 

*^It's this. Some ladies, living in Brixton, near London, 

\ have written to me, as a relative, to say that a Mrs. Dwyorts, 

\ who is a daughter of old -Lord Slumberton, whom I am to 

^. succeed to— and who, by the bye, wanted to get money from 

ine — ^that this young lady has run away from her husband, to 

the care of those ladies, who are also relatives, at Brixton ; 

and they charge, as the reason of her running away, that the 

husband, Dwyorts, has a former wife living. It's a bad affair : 

and as Lord Slumberton is in the West Indies, a governor out 

there, and there is no time to communicate, they appeal to 

me, as what they call the head of the &mily ; though I never 

met any of them." 

" What do they want you to do ?" 

** They ask only for my advice. I suppose they want a 
prosecution of the scoundrel." 

^^ Well, I suppose you must go up. Poor woman — ^what a 
blow for one bom and bred in the conventional class I" 

" Well, hadnt you better come with me ?" 

" I ! what could I do ?" 

" Why, you see, the young lady may want — ^the fact is, 
Mary, I think you understand bruised hearts, and you could 
bring her back here and hide her till we hear from her ally 
old sire." 

*^ Very weU. But might they not think it an intrumon ?" 
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"We can see that.'' 

« When shall we go ?" 

" There's a train at four this afternoon.'' 

"I'll meet you at the station." 

* 

She gave him back his whip and kissed him, and he went | 

off; and at four they started in a e(ngf>e for London, and talked 
about county business and some new books; and projected 
a tour together in Germany, taking the broken Mrs. Diego 
Dwyorts with them. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

Contrasts in Toilets. 

Whxn Mr. John Wortley, not having been long in bed in 
his snmptnoiifl mansion in Park Lane, was ronsed by the 
Miases Hobson's express, he certainly cursed and swore in a 
manner saggestive that in his time he had seen very wild life 
indeed. Bat it was calm, concentrated swearing ; and, having 
requested a few buckets of water to be put into his shower 
bath, he dressed and got on horseback, deanly lookmg and 
equable, and went down towards Brixton ; daasling every one 
on his way by the brightness of his linen and the effulgence of 
his shirt studs. 

When he got to the villa, the old ladies were sitting in a 
high state of expectancy. Nea was upstairs, sobbing and 
longmg to be with her sister— to have her sister with her. 

Mr. John Wordey listened to what they had to tell him, 
and then whistled a nigger melody. 

*' John— John, dont whisUe on a Sunday .** 

The less scrupulous Clara asked-^" And now, what shall we 
do, John r>' 

**Keep it quiet, ma'ftm." 

^^ What, let such a villain escape ?» 
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^* I don't say Yes or No. But the young woman is excited 
just now. So are you. You might regret bringing the law 
in, if you acted in a hurry. Give her time to think. It's an 
affidr for her fiunily. Her governor's a tip-top chap. "Write 
to him. Meanwhile, I'll go and keep Master Diego quiet. 
You see it may be managed. Diego says that the other mar- 
riage was not a regular one." 

•• What, you knew it, then ?" 

** I did, late last night, when the first wife came into a room 
where we were dining." 

^^ Oh ! what's she like ?" 

^* Why, she's a beauty — ^that's what she is. Why he oouldnt 
keep to such a one, Zdont know." 

^ And she doesn't know that she also is betrayed ?" 

^ Doesn't she, though ? Ay, all about it : and4;akes it cool !" 

^^ Why, she must be an improper woman." 

*' I dont know. It's all a matter of temper. Bemdes Die- 
go sticks to it, the first marriage was no marriage at all : and 
it may be settled. Send for the relatives ; and I'll see Diego 
and the first wife. Write at once." 

A clear-headed young fellow this. 

^ And — give me some breakibst." 

Clara and Bertha talked about the relatives as Jack walked 
out of the room and went to order his own breakfiist. The 
servant girls giggled greatly at and with him in the kitchen, 
and on the spot he undertook to be the god&ther of ail their 
children, when these blessings arrived. 

*^The only relatives of hers that we know," said Clara, as 
he returned, ^^ are an aunt, living at Hampton Court, and the 
Womton in Staffordshire, who succeeds to Lord Slumberton's 
title." 
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*' The last will do Hf elL Bnt bring the other in for formes 
sake." 

And he proceeded to eat a very effective break&fit. The 
old ladies were not altogether unhappy in the ezdted activity 
of the sad event. And poor Nea still sobbed. 

The aunt froni Hampton Court came down on her in great 
state in a hired fly ; rated her, in stiff English, for her inde- 
corous marriage ; abused her brother. Lord Slumberton, with 
that stately sense of superiority which an old woman naturally 
acquires who has outlived desires, and finds things go on com- 
fortably in the great Palace of the Peerage's Paupers, while 
there is understood to be a good deal of confusion going on out- 
side ; and then began to talk of her own marriage, some forty 
years previously, with the Honorable Mr. Mull, who appeared 
to have been addicted to snuff much more than to his wife. 

^^ And what do you advise should be done ?" asked Clara, 
as the Honorable Mrs. Mull, having paid a visit sufficiently 
long, left Nea's room to nibble a luncheon, and prepare for a 
return to the No Workhouse, in the genteel fly. 

^' Oh ! madam, don't consult me ! I wash my hands of the 
bufflness. I am sufficiently disgraced already. Publicity is 
not to my taste, I assure you. They did not consult me about 
the marriage. I wash my hands of it. You can write to my 
brother, and ask him. But it is distinctly understood that I 
wash my hands of it. Quite. Oh no ! I have no place to 
receive my niece; and as you are so kind, and don't wash 
your hands of it, as I do, you will no doubt retain her until 
my brother answers your letter. I suppose he cannot wash 
his hands of it. But yon may tell him that I do." 

And she took a napkin, as she set about eating, as if to dry, 
the hands after the compbte lavation. A dreadftd old woman 
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the Honorable Mrs. Mull ; toothless, tottering to eternity, bat 
still intensely selfish, unsympathetio, and with all her staggery 
sonl in the meal that she now chewed. Drive her back &8t, 
badly-liveried driver of the genteel fly : — assuredly she is of 
no use outside the Pauper Palace. Her gentility is so fright- 
fully perfected, that humanity can get nothing out of her. 
But don't jolt her, driver, as she slumbers uneasily on the seat, 
hard to her fleshless age — ^no, and don't smoke; the whiffii 
would get in between the crevices of the clattering glass 
window, and titillate her into activity that would inform on 
you with your master, dependent on genteel connection. 
Land her gingerly at the Pauper Balace ; and oh I domestio 
there, take care of her. Help her up-stairs to her own cosy 
celL Remove her Indian shawl, costly covering of that 
withered frame ; take off her front, and give air to her heated 
scalp ; exchange those easy shoes for easier slippers ; let her 
rest on the sofa; give her refreshing Bohea; listen, maid, 
with deference to her cross gossip and garrulous complaints ; 
put her to bed, to her downy bed, in good time ; mix her 
negus nicely; hush, as she doses. For, surely, God has some 
purpose in having such beings on the &ce of the earth ; — and 
tenderness to the inscrutable. Mystically perfimctory perhaps 
is the Hon. Mrs. Mull. 

She lived a pious li£B, according to the Decalogue. Well 
0% she repeated the eighth commandment with unction* The 
seventh she gave out with a dear consdence — at her age, with 
safety. She was quite satisfied with hersel£ ** After all," she 
said, ^'I think the drive to Brixton didme good; I dept well 
after it.'* Beddes, she had something to talk about to the 
other genteel pauper old ladies; and the Hon. Mrs. Mull 
began to get invitations to tea parties. 
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When Mr. Saxon Womton, afterwards introdaoing Miss 
Daaert, made Nea's aoqoaintanoe, he found that the beat 
oounsel he could give was to wait for advices fit>m Lord 
Slumberton. But Nea, understood by and understanding 
Mary, eagerly agreed to go and wait for the letters, down to 
Beechton. The Misses Hobson suggested that it was very 
odd that Miss Dasert should live unprotected and alone in a 
country-house ; but they did not make much resistance, the 
doctor telling them that Nea needed change of air and 
scene. 

Saxon remained in town, and saw a good deal of Mr. Wort- 
ley. Very indelicately^ that gentleman invited Therese to 
dinner one day that Saxon dined with him. Men, however, 
easily get over these things. Saxon was delighted with 
Therese, and took her to Greenwich and Richmond. 

The club— patent machine for hatching canards — ^talked a 
great deal untruly about Diego Dwyorts and the story of his 
bigamy; and Lord Slumberton's name got into it, and took 
the story to other clubs; and the Quidnuncs exdaimed, as 
usual. Who would have thought it ? ^ Stick no bills here," 
ought to be written on the indde walls of dubs. London, 
by means of the clubs, lives in public As the metropolis 
expands, town concentrates. Canards are the media of ex* 
change in clubs : you can^ expect to get a story unless you 
give one ; and thus every thing becomes known about every 
body. One result of this is, that satire is dying out. You 
meet every body, and cannot laugh at every one. A great 
inconvenience ! 

Pleasant are niggers ; for if we had no niggers we should 
have no sugar. And we should have had no niggers but for 
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Ham's sense of humor : for he, the first satirist, was corsed ! 
In these days, a Ham gets into a dub — and advises his &ther 
about wines and clothes. 
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Chapter XXX. 

Men of Bu s i n e s s • 

When Mr. John Wortley called that Sunday at Mr. Diego 
Dwyorts' honse, in Round Square, that gentleman was still 
in bed ; but there was commotion in the servants' hall at the 
absence of the lady of the house. 

Jack listened to their represeutations, and walked up-stairs ; 
entered the room pointed out to him, and locked the door. 
Diego awoke and stared stupidly. 

'^ Feel that some one has been putting pickles in your mouth 
over night, don't you ? Exactly. Like hock and soda water, 
eh ? I'll ring : I suppose you have got it ? Tea instead ? 
well, that's better. And now get up and take a bath, for I 
want to talk to you." 

The only satis&ction we have in being made of clay is, that 
we can keep our exterior pure and polished as a porcelain cup, 
Diego washed away dissipation, and reappeared rosy and 
sensuously strong. Mr. Wortley lolled on a couch, smoking, 
and picking to pieces, in a moraliong sort of way, the frag- 
mentary bonnet torn from Nea's locks that early morning. 

" Now, Jack, what's the matter ?" 

^* Nothiog much. Your wife has run away." 
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He bounded out of the obair into which he had thrown 
himBel£ 

Hoarse and rugged came the words — ^^You have done 
this !'» 

Jack had in his time walked up to a panther. He put 
Diego down, and told all he knew. 

*^ So, I think, she^ll keep quiet : and now you must make ar- 
rangements. I'll go, if you like, and see t'other, the pale-face 
squaw in Frith Street, and get her, if I can, to sign a declara- 
tion that the marriage with her was not the regular thing. 
Money'U do it : so you must settle with your &ther what he'll 
stand.'* 

" He'll pay nothing. He is in difficulties.^' 

<< Well, I knx>w he has overdone the thing a little : but per- 
haps he'll turn the comer. If there is a blow-up about you in 
the newspapers, it would harm him and his credit ; and he 
must try and get her off with a few thousands. Come. I'll 
lend 'em on his security." 

Let it be recollected how sudden had been Diego's know- 
ledge of such a thing as want of money, and his rage may be 
conceived while undergoing this pecuniary patronage. 

^^ By the bye. Jack, you are young to have made such a 
mass of money — ^how did you manage it ?" 

The two men interchanged looks which left them enemies. 

•* That's my business, Mr. Dwyorts. If your governor clears 
the comer by the Spec I put him up to, — and backed with 
£100,000 on the mortgage of the Irish estate, — you'll now guess 
that I got my tin by keen trade. Howsomever, that's not the 
point. You see, I came to you because the old ladies sent for 
me, to ask my advice ; and precious surprised I was to find 
myself some sort of a relation, in a roundabout way, to your 
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wife. I've given j/ou my advice, as weU as them. I never 
keep back my advice from any body. Every one's always in 
a fluster, and lose their heads in scrapes. Now, I'm always 
cool, and can take sensible views." 

"My dear Wortley, accept my sincere thanks. Yes! I 
most take your advice. See Therese^— " 

" That's the pale-&ce ? " * 

" In Frith Street. I'll write to my &ther. He is in Liver- 
pool It must come to his ears when old Slumberton explodes ; 
so I better begin. But Therese won't, I fear, take money. 
Ton must, work upon her generosity." 

Diego Dwyorts had been told by his &ther, that the life of 

» 

a Prince had ended : he must begin at trade ; and he had been 
dabbling of late in speculations. Sel£reliant and sanguine, he 
thought he saw his way. His &ther had refused him money, 
and he was hard pressed for funds to go into the city with 
next day. When Jack went off, Diego walked many hours 
about the dressing-room, calculating his position. He ended 
by writing two letters ; one to Nea, entreating her mercy, in 
case Therese refused an acknowledgement of the illegality of 
the former marriage ; and another to his fitther, bluntly stating 
the case. Then he took out a bill itamp, and across the foot 
of it he wrote the name, " John Wortley." If a certain spe- 
culation succeeded, he would take up this bill ; if it didn't he 
would fly to America. 

This decided, he went to the dub and dined, calmly. 

Mr. Diego Dwyorts had very white teeth — and society was 
not to know that they were very tartary behind. 
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Chapter XXXI. 

Keeping up Appearances. 

(t is understood to be a great right to see a good man 
Hi nggling with adversity. It seems to me that, whether he 
is good or bad, the spectacle of a combat of that sort is ten- 
darly interesting. 

Of course, there are different species of wolves, according 
to the doors they are allotted to. Little Bed Ridinghood's is 
vaguely lupine : something in the dark, with a harsh voice 
and a horrible &ng. Mazeppa, for a young man's sins, has his 
pack. The unromantic wolf at the door of the poor curate or 
poor cl^rk, with their parturient wives and nine children — ^not 
one of whom would they throw to the yelping monster — ^their 
small salaries and large necessities in gentility — ^he is but a 
poor cur. . The wolf that sits like a supporter at the great 
park gates — he is more heraldic, in or. But in any shape he 
is an objectionable quadruped ; and Gk>d help those, big or 
little, he has run down I Some day the land may be deared 
of him, with other wild beasts. 

Awkward, that case where a gentleman rises in the morning 
and hears, within one sensation, the rattle of the skeleton in 
the house, and the bay of the wolf at the door I St. Anthony 
look down on him : and, John, remove the razors. 
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See Mr. John Dwyorts coming into liyerpool to buoneos. 
He ifl on the top of that nine o'clock 'bog that is carrying 
merchant princes to 'Change from Buburban villas. ^ That 
polished red &ce, with its clear, powerM grey eye, is well 
brought out under the black hat, above the glossy white linen. 
His arms are folded in easy, strong repose, across the Titan 
chest. Does he not look a respectable man? As he con- 
verses quietly and smilingly with the merchant at his side — ^it 
is a little scandal about Tom Fishy, who has left his wife and 
ran away with Mrs. Towem,_the handsome landlady of the 
Bricks' Arms — ^you see that there is a prosperous man, riding 
happily at golden anchor in the worl4« It's all right about 
that craft. 

What piles of letters await Mr, John Dwyorts I The 
American mail had come in as he slepjb at night. He stands 
at his desk, opens and reads with rapid comprehension. In 
the heap is a letter from Diego : he puts that carefully away, 

to be looked at last. 

« 

In about an hour he comes to it ; reads it slowly ; puts it 
down ; reads it again ; walks to the door ; locks the door ; 
returns to the letter, and re-reads it. 

Affairs were very bad. He had no fortune for Diego. He, 
in a blunder, had hurried Diego into a crime. Altogether, 
things were fiuling. 

The merchant prince put his head on the desk, and, when 
he lifted it up, he looked older. That great frame had shaken : 
were those tears? Not impossible. Tears, like frogs, are 
now and again found latent within stones and oaks. I have 
seen Fitzroy EeUy cry like the Honorable Mrs. Smithereens, 
who weeps at the opera on any occasion ; and nothing is im- 
possible. 

9 
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But when Mr. John Dwyorts was on 'Change, shakbg 
hands, he was much as usual. When he got mto the express 
tram in the afternoon, to go to London, he was much as 
usual. 

One Manstein, travelling ages ago in Russia, heard a nngu- 
lar story. The Czar, annoyed at something or other, had a 
dtizen seized, placed in a darkened carriage, a dungeon on 
wheels, and driven about the country — ^none to speak to him 
the while— for twenty years ; at the end of which time, to 
none more unexpectedly than to himself he was landed at lus 
own old door again. Whether or not Ids wife had married 
again, his sons had dissipated his store, his friend had written 
his biography, the corporation put up a statue to him, or the 
townsfolk missed the statue, the story sayeth not. But I 
have often thought there are many of us have such careers. 
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Chapter XXXII. 

Bohemian Language. 

BRAinxr BiELLABs is leading a riant life among men, and 
books, and papers ; enjoying indolence, the sest of whioh was 
a consoioasness of powers and energies lying idly on the river 
bank — awaiting the tide that was to come in his afEairs. He 
is very popular and very pleased. He does not do much good 
in the world ; but' then he does not do any harm. The men 
laagh with him, and the women love him; and he always 
pitches a penny out to the organ-grinder. Perhaps he would 
show greater benevolence if he made it a fourpenny piece. 
But, though a careless man, Brandt is not a reckless man. 
He has the instincts of a genuine gentleman, and is scrupulous 
in his fallen state to live within his income. So you see he 
spins that penny out of the window to the Fiedmontese musi- 
<nan, because he cannot afford to be more foolish. 

The new Roman Catholic Bishop, Emmett, is in London, on 
buaness that the evening papers are not informed about with 
any great accuracy ; and he is break&sting with his young 
friend, Bellars. 

He broke his egg, and asked for the news. 

^* News, &ther ? Why, what would interest you ? Jog has 
lost £40,000 by the Derby.'' 



/ 
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" literature — ^Politics." 

*' Oh I nobody ever thinks about such things. Let's see. 
Disraeli is wiitmg * Sibthorpe, a Political Biography.' Whately 
is editing Joe Miller. Lord John Russell has announced a 
course of lectures on Lithotomy." 

(t What is the state of the case about America?" 

*'Why, the government of Washington has resolved to 
attack Utah, and Great Britain is to defend the Mormons. 
Why not ? We defended the Turks." 

*' Be serious ! Is it true that Louis Napoleon contemplates 
another coup ^lUU^ to marry all the hdresses in France to the 
80«Splieatenant8 ?" 

^ Very likely. We'd praise any thing he did in our jour- 
nals. Among the things you are required to render unto 
OflBsar, is his privilege to be something very different from a 
Saint. I wish the Pharisees were reconstructed as a profes- 
sion : we have no one now«ardays to arbitrate between what's 
good and what's bad." 

*' There is some talk of a dissolution being imminent." 

^' I'm ready to stand for Oshire." 

^Bttt are you heart and soul with the Independent 
party?'* 

^' Honestly. What we want in Ireland is a fiiir agrarian 
law, to protect the peasants against tiie landlords; perfect re* 
ligious equality, both chardies being disendowed ; these, with 
the natural developement of the country, under the wise laws 
of the empire, would content us. But, to obtain these, we 
must coerce the Eoglish government : English public opinion 
will never meddle in our behal£ We must hold aloof then 
from English parties, maintain an independent party, and 
watch our opportunities— meanwhile, distinguishing oofselvea, 
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if ve oaiif in general debate. This is my poliey : will that do, 
fiither f» 

^ Yee. I am pleaeed 70a are finoik. I thought yon had 
some republican parpoeee in your head." 

^' Yea — were they pofldble. Bat proflalo good goyemment 
ia all we can get : and I'm loyaL" ^ 

*' I want to see the Qaeen, Brandt." 

<« Come to the Opera to-night* There's eaienoe of Bngjland 
to flee there." 

** Ay, but beneath all that splendor this England ia rot- 
ten." 

*' You extract perfumes from flower-stalks : and our affiur is 
with the perfume, not with the stalks. Theoperais anice,oon« 
centrated extract from humanity ; gay and grand, with grace- 
ful, decked, dainty life ; and I like it. Ah, those ladies ! The 
best point about the British Constitution is, that the tendency 
of the oligarchy is to prodace the finest women in the world." 

*^ Pll show you as much beauty among the peasant giria in 
Ireland." 

^^ Better constitutions, perhaps; but beauty — ^nol The 
world is but a rough material in the mass ; here and there 
worked up. God rewards cnltivation. There's the plain and 
the garden. In the plain, the flowers are pretty and fragrant» 
In the garden, affluently fine. CiTilization is manure ; — ^pro- 
duct the Opera. You'll come ?" 

** I will. But what am I to do till fi>ur o'clock, when I'm 
to meet members at the House ?" 

" We'U go to the Exhibitions." 

Thej strolled into the streets. Brandt had studied London 
with care, and was a good gtdd^ in the great capital. 

^^ If you were to stand at this comer for an hour, you'd see 
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two-thirds of the celebrities of England pass to or from the 
city, or from the courts, to or from the west end. See, there 
are beggars — a Laocoon group— entreating a banker. Grim of 
Lombard-street, for a copper, and he won't give it ; and do 
you know why ? He's a great patron of the Drama, particu- 
larly of Miss Hugger and Mrs. Mugger ; but what he objects 
to in these beggars is the professional whine, and the artificial 
arrangement of the &ther and his children — as if mendicancy 
mustn't have its arts. If you'll watch those beggars (they are 
out now and brisk, because they know this is the time when 
thp policeman is taking his beer into custody), they'll annoy a 
hundred other people paying fortunes to the poor-rates. It's 
capital fun to watch beggars." 

^ You're an unfeeling young man. You never were poor 
yourself" 

** Oh, yes 1 1 assure you. I was once kept waiting at Dover 
for a week, for remittance to enable me to pay my bill and 
the railway train. It was agony, that poverty ; though the 
* Ship' has very good sherry. One good thing came of the 
affliction. There was no book in the house but the Bible, and 
I read it nearly through — for the first time : actually nearly 
through, and would have finished it, only a man quarrelled 
with me, and we had a duel." 

^^Tell me who some of these people are that are passing." 

**With pleasure. Do you see this stout gentleman coming 
along? That's Mr. Jacetick, the renowned parliamentary 
agent. He buys and sells England for the Whigs. He would 
not do it for the Tories I he's a party man. When you want 
to get into parliament on liberal principles, you go to Jacetick, 
and he says — ' It will cost you £3000.' And you give him a 
cheque ; and he lands you, if he can (and he generally does 
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what he undertakes), on the floor of the Hoose of OommonB, 
not eager to take the oaths, bat frightfiilly anzioos to get to a 
seat. He^s the broker of our national disgrace— of our English 
decadence. He onght to be a villain? Well, he isnt. He 
says, on all occasions, that it's a shameful system, and that he's 
sick of it, and that he wishes it done away with. What would 
you have ? It's his business to return members, and he does 
return members 'as instructed,' and by the well understood 
means of the day. He's an honest man. He would scorn to 
go into the House of Commons himself: he knows it. Catch 
it eTer attacking him, in its most frantic purity-periods: he's 
got half of it in his pocket, and knows a variety of things about 
the other hal£ He's for the ballot. Why, do you think ? 
The Christian says, * Deliver us from temptation.' , The pro- 
founder parliamentary agent says — * Render sin profitless.' 
His theory is, that you wouldn't give a bribe to a man if you 
were not sure to know in the end which way he voted. A 
low view of England, isn't it ? Yet he does not look sad — 
walks proudly. See, the beggar has attacked him : a beggar 
can never stand: he looks about for the policeman, and will ' 
report the policeman to Bayard — ^I mean Commissioner 
Mayne." 

«( Who are those over-jewelled men, driven so dangeroudy 
past in that Hansom cab ?" 

'' Socrates and Aldbiades — ^two great Greeks in the city. 
They have promised the cabman five shillings extra to catch 
a train : they are off to Constantmople on some great specula- 
tion by the Dover mail. English merchants would have taken 
a cab in time, and been at the station a quarter of an hour too 
soon. But five shillings extra represents the system by which 
Greeks are beating the English in every trade. The five shil^ 
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lings does not fall on individual shoulders ; it is charged to a 
Greek guild, numbering more members than Athens had citi- 
zens, and spread over Europe, and reconquering the whole of 
the Mediterranean trade, certainly. Their secret is organi- 
zation. The competitive Briton, sticking to his small individu- 
ality, and with his old-world fidth in * connections,' wonders 
why Plato, a Greek corn-merchant on the same office floor, can 
drive a mistress in a splendid mail phaeton. They work 
together, the Greeks. They live together, too, in London. 
And they are all sensualists: they all spend the money they make 
— and they spend it in splendid vices. They beat the wealthiest 
of our aristocracy out of the field among the sellers of crack 
wines, crack horses, crack ^femmea entreteniues? They are 
* queer fallows' even in trade; which only half our traders 
are ; but, as a guild, they are, like our corporations, vrithout 
conscience as individuals. Living in a fbreign capital, where 
the public opinion is not their public opinion, and envied, 
hated, and denounced, because of their opinions in &vor of the 
Russian emperor's policy, they do not scruple to traffic with 
us, and exceed us, and humiliate us. They tried to prevent 
the war. But, as they couldnt, they have made more money 
out of it than our traders have. They supplied the army they 
wished to see conquered. Socrates can't read, and Alcibiades 
is very ugly. But Socrates is unmarried, and gets good invi- 
tations ; and Alcibiades is fiunous for his cigars, having bought 
up one whole year's famous growth of Cabanas. Aspasia 
smokes them at his rooms." 

^^ Who's that tall pale man the dirty little man is talking 
to?" 

*^ That's Blemish, the great railway personage. The little 
dirty man is a lawyer's clerk, who has just served some 
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notice of action on him. Singular career, Blemiah'sl When 
those glorious factSi railways — which adyance civilization, an- 
nihilate time, and so on, and which are now all rotten con* 
oems, a dead loss of fifty per cent, to the original proprietors ; 
which have <»'eated in London a district of villany — ^the rail* 
way engmeers' district in Westminster — ^more really foul than 
Alsatia ever was; which have proved that, apart from his 
geographical poation and fiioulty as a sailor, the Briton really 
18 rather a simpleton, incapable of practicality — ^when railways 
first came up, Blemish bought a bog on a coast. Fact I Hav- 
ing bought the bog, he advertised that the water constituted 
a natural &oility for the construction of docks, and that docks, 
and railways to the docks, advanced civilization. It was a hit. 
Blemish became chairman of the railway, and sold himself his 
own land ; chairman of the docks, and sold himself his own 
swamps, and was rich. His character suffered, but that did 
not prevent him going into new speculations; and he's in 
every thing. They are beg^ning to look shy at his bills ; but 
he'll turn up all right. My bdief is that he has buried his 
treasure, and, if he goes through Basinghall Street, will buy 
a provinee in America or Turkey. 

"Blemish only cares about material pleasures. He'sanMJP., 
and they cut him rather about the House — ^he has done such 
odd things. He doesn't care. He lounges, with his hands in 
his pockets, about the lobbies, and winks at you, and dines 
with Socrates, and is a thoroughly happy man. I have met 
him. I never met an abler man — ^pure, genuine, masteriy 
bndn. Though very unscrupulous, he is very generous. He 
would lie awake at night to ' do' you out of a ten pound note, 
and he would lend you £500 to-morrow. At his own parties 
great house in Langhmn Plaoe, where there are no men- 

9* 
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servants, but flocks of pretty female servants, in ribboned 
French caps — ^he gives yon wine that cost ten pounds a dozen ; 
and he perspires with agony of apprehension when playing 
whist at a pound a point. His only weakness is for marrying 
a peeress in her own right, and he has over and over again 
instructed his solidtor to look out for one : age no disqualifi- 
cation.^' 

" Who's that ? A bishop, surely.'' 

*'The Bishop of Bay. He rises at five every morning, and 
is never in bed before midnight, and will go into no society. 
What do you think his occupation is ? Getting subscriptions 
— every bishop has a natural tendency to get subscriptions — 
for a Juvenile Reformatory. Arrange about the young pick- 
pockets, and all will be right with his country, and after all 
these centuries the Redeemer will get attended to on the 
earth. But he won't stick long to that : he has a new philan- 
thropy every year. His last was to collect ticketrof leave men, 
and marry them to widows over forty years of age, and emi- 
grate them to Australia — ^hoping that the counteracting influ- 
ence, you understand, would induce the colony to receive 
them. He regrets the dividon in his church ; but does not 
conceal his opinions, that if nobody made a row about a schism 
when it occurs the schism would soon be forgotten. He is not 
popular with his clergy ; but you bishops can't expect that. 
They say he knows nothing of Greek, and he says it is much 
more to the purpose to know the statistics of the Birmingham 
jail. 

*^ Look at that humiliated object, crawling along with his 
bent back, showing the bones protruding so as to endanger 
the skin and the cotton shirt. That's a Chinaman, you see by 
the Tartar fiice ; picking up a penny a day from Strand pas- 
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aengen who knew him in his heyday, for he's had a heyday, 
and was a hero of the Strand. He came over in the junk that 
used to be such a sight in the Thames, and when the junk was 
a novelty and paid, the Chinese crew lived in fine style. This 
was the comic man, and was quite a lion of the day with the 
cabmen and women. Bat the junk has broken up and is 
gone ; and you see John Chinaman, who formerly had plenty 
of money, and spent it freely, and was barbered daily for two- 
pence into shininess, and dressed in all the colors of Manches- 
ter and was happy, has sunk in the world. That's the usual 
&te of the man about town : after a year or two, you'll find 
them all very much in the condition of John Chinaman* 
There ought to be a society for decayed men about town." 

" Who's that ?" 

*' A judge. Doesn't he seem complacent? He is fiunous 
for improper adventures: and all improper stories raised in 
London are invariably connected with his name. But it is 
edifying to hear him sentence a prisoner to death. I told him 
so once when I met him at dinner, and he said — ^^ Ah I touched 
the chords of your heart, did it?' A pleasant man. The 
spring assizes have told a dreadful tale of the depravity, the 
crime, the moral squalor, of our British populatioUt But ho 
has quite recovered it, you see, and has beep jesting this 
morning, as usual, on the bench at Westminster: of course, 
he's very sorry ; but he takes the world as he finds it. Why 
should not there be beUs on the black cap*-^out of court ? 

^' There's the Duke of Beadleland. He lives in No. 1, De- 
cencies Terrace. An upright, admirable man, who always 
wins the cattle dub prizes. He has been ndsing his rents 
lately, in consequence of the extravagant conduct of the Mar- 
qttis of Bumble, his eldest son, and many a hearth on his broad 
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estates has been made sad this year. But evidently now he 
has had a most satisfactory interview with Mr. Coutts, and the 
Duchess is bringing out two daughters, the fiur Ladies Laces, 
this next season. See, he gives that beggar a copper, and mbs 
the fingers of his glove together, shaking away the momentary 
touch of the mendicant. 

** Here's a man I That's Shylock, the theatrical man^ who 
is a blessing to London. They say he is worth £100,000 — and 
yet when I went, ten years ago, to see a fnend in Cursitof- 
Street, Shylock was a baili£ I dare not give you an idea of 
what Shylock has gone through. Aspasia says she used to 
know him as * an agent.' He kept ' Nighthouses.'^ He was the 
proprietor of that Juridical Burlesque — the * Wehmgericht.* 
He was the Longmans of unsightly literature in Diabolua- 
noster Row. What wasn't he ? Anything to turn a penny — 
the dirtier the better : it weighed more. He now provided 
elegant entertainments for London ; lectures on Shakspeare 
and is partial to musical glasses, and has Wilhelmina Skeggs 
as a bloomer in the bar of a Strand Tavern. He says that, if 
the bishops would put it in his hands, he'd make religion * the 
popular gO)* and fill the churches, and bring *em down, sir. 
And so he would. He offered the Censor of Plays (a Mar<> 
quis !) a £50 note, and to put him on the free list, to be allowed 
to bring out a play of Dumas FOs. He wants to know why 
he isn't allowed to play Mrs. Behn's dramas. *What we 
wants, shir,' he says, ^ is raal life.' 

" There's Mr. Crowner, a veritable London man, as well 
known and as much part of the metroiK>lis as Temple Bar, a 
famous man in London, and outside London unknown. For 
we have our parish heroes, just as Little Peddlington has. 
Crowner has lately got up a Commission of Chemists, and has 
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proved that all our tradeBmen adulterate all their goods. 
That ought to suggest a revoludou, ought it not? But it 
hasn't made much sensation ; and Orowner hasn't been assault- 
ed pr poisoned. The &ct is, we expect to be swindled in 
England. Our constitution, in which nothing is what it says 
it is, prepares us for that. We do not like what Shylock calls 
^ the raal thing.' A House of Commons really representing 
the pec^le, and a sovereign reaUy having power, would disgust 
xuk When we ask for coffee, it is understood that we mean 
' with a little chicory.' When we say a Briton never shall be 
slave, we mean that he shall never be turned black — that is 
alL It is a cant agatnst the poor tradesman. The British 
tradesman, like the rest of us, sets to w<»*k in the spirit of the 
British Constitution. All Baba, in Britain, takes for granted, 
when he goes to market, that there is a great proportion of 
thief in each jar. 

** Adulteration is self-defence. Sham b^;ins and sham ends. 
The sham sovereign who has, or is supposed to have^ no power, 
goes with sham beefeaters and sham yecmien to open with a 
sham speech a sham parliament ; a sham sword-bearer on one 
dde of her, and a Lord Chancellor with sham hair on his head 
on the other. Peers there have a sham costume on; and 
some of the Peeresses have sham hips, sham heels, sham 
cheeks. They come and go, all there, in carriages emblazoned 
with sham animals, couchant and rampant over mottoes that 
are shams, and that nobody acts up to. The Lord Mayor's 
show, and his men in armor, and his barge, and his Temple 
Bar keys, are shams : and he's a sham, for he pretends to be a 
result of dvil and religious liberty ; whUe the real truth is, 
not that the Jews have got up to be Lord Mayors, but that 
the Lord Mayoralty, whom scarcely any citizen will take, has 
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gone down to the Jews.^ Oar Cathedrals are shams; we 
can't get into them withoat paying, and we wouldn't go into 
them if they were costless. Onr be-pewed churches of the 
creed of human equality are shams; our be-epitaphed church- 
yards are shams. Our church bells are shams; the neighbor- 
hood uses them as dinner bells and luncheon bells. And no- 
body is ashamed of sham. Look into the window of that female 
garment warehouse. Look at the ostentatious display of *• silk 
hose' that are cotton to within six inches of the instep ; at the 
bustles, and the crinolines, and the frizzes to swell the hair out. 
All we Bachelors get to women's toilet tables when we choose, 
by looking in at these windows. I've stood by the hour at 
this shop-door to watch women entering to purchase shams ; 
and I never saw one lady blush yet.'' 

^' Who is that over-dressed old woman in that shining 
brougham ?" 

*^ Mrs. Carey, who deals in chickens. She has a grand man- 
sion in Fimlico, which the Earl of Harridan bought for her. 
She is rich; those jewels about her are real. like 7%6 ItmeSy 
she has correspondents in all parts of the world to provide her 
with fresh canards, fit for a jaded market of old Marquises, 
Watch her pass Northumberland House. There is a recess 
there in the wall, made by the bricking up of a door, and 
there is an old woman in rags, standing there, having crept 
within the bar, and selling dirty apples to unappeased little 
boys. Doesn't that wretched figure look a dismal ' supporter * 
at the side of the porch of the Percies? Does it not signify 
a good deal of the veritable supporters of modem Ducal 
houses ? Well, there Is a legend that that old woman is the 

* This WEB written in reference to the excellent KayorBlty of Kr. Sslo- 
Dions. 
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rister of Mrs. Carey. They began life together as beauties, 
in the same trade ; but, you see, talents are divided in fiunilles. 
Mrs. Carey gives the apple — old symbol of love! — decked 
out on strawberry-leaves, to the most beautiful ; her sister, Bet, 
sells apples to flat-nosed, frank little boys, and they very 
often take advantage of her barred-in condition to run away 
without pa3ring. Her booth suffers like the rest of the booths 
in the Fair ; but the county court avails her not. Poor old 
woman I I'll give her a copper next time I pass. She has 
been awfully wicked, no doubt ; but I dare say has suffered 
enough. If I were Duke Dives I wouldn't have Mrs. Lazarus 
at the gate, but take her in, and ^ve her a comer to warm in 
and a bone to gnaw. Or I'd give her into custody ; of course, 
we know best : that the workhouse would be the best place 
for her. Yet she prefers, in a cold drizzly day, that prison 
there, where she earns twopence a^ay ! It's hard to manage 
the poor. 

'^ There's a maniac, though he looks so quiet. His hobby is 
an odd one. He has been now to see the Committee of Exe- 
ter Hall, and has come away furious because they wUl not 
give him a room for a meeting. He is a friend of the savage, 
and he wants to get up a meeting for the conversion of the 
missionaries. BUsphemous, isn't it ?" 

** How is it you know all these people ?^' 

** Oh t I am a member of the society of ^he Friends of Bo- 
hemia ; it's our buoness to collect all such &cts in order to 
establish arguments for the restoration and independence of 
Bohemia. Until the delusion of the power of humbug is dissi- 
pated, and Bohemia again influences the politics as well as the 
literature and art of the world, we shall never have a proper 
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state of things. Shall have great pleasure in introducing to 
yon Perdita, our queen — a direct descendant, I assure yon, of 
the Perdita who married florizel, a prince of Bohemia, in 
Queen Hermione's time.'' 
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Chapter XXXIII. 

AStranger in Parliament. 

Ths Bishop and Bellars went down to the Honse. Therer 
wu a miniBterial crieM, and the lobby was interesting. The 
new Prime Minister was ninety-fire years of age, which was 
ten years older than the last, and the country had great hopes 
of the entering administration. The firnds rose, they said on 
the Stock Exchange, to par. ' 

The Bishop wanted explanations of the scene, which Bellars, 
an habitui of the House as the best public amusement in Lon- 
don, was well able to gire. 

The new ministers were yery compressed and courteous, 
suppresdng elation. The turned-out set were jovial and good 
natured, and were a great deal in the lobby, affably talking to 
people whom they cut the preceding week ; for, now, they 
had to get popularity again. Fussy members, who mistake 
activity for energy, were in and out ; doorkeepers were bawl 
ing, for it was the Petition hour ; and the police were inces- 
santiy trying to keep the crowd a hollow square : the front 
always being spoiled by the raid forward of some one who, 
seeing his member, rufilied at his Coat-tails. The metropolitan 
members suffered most in this way: ^ Who wants Sir Bumble 
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Bawl ?'* Every body did — Im admirers, and his grocer and 
baker; and Sir Bumble smiled his copions smile on all, the 
shoulder of the British voter being caressed by the ydlov 
glove of Sir Bmnble. Lucky MJP. for the Orkneys — ^nobody 
ever wants him t Nice remote boroughs ought to go at a pre- 
mium, Mr. Coppock. 

*^ There's Mr. Ishmaeli t" Bellars was showman. ** He has 
peculiar views about the Gipsy tribes. Does he not walk like 
a panther ? He says that youth is a blunder, manhood a strug- 
gle, and old age a regret ; but he has a tremendous taste for 
life — just as he admits that Port is made in €h>swell-street, but 
still drinks it. That fleshy eye blazes in debate I His know- 
ledge of mankind, and how to govern them, is supreme. Had 
he been bom in Spain or Turkey, he would have changed the 
world. Here he can only be a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to be that has to affect Parish Toryism. He'll get tired 
of it some day, buy a Greek island, and write an epic or an 
epigram. At present a foreign adventurer without patriotisni, 
he is engaged pleasantly in satirising the whole series of our 
public men, and teaching the people a total disbelief in public 
life. 

*^ There's another great man, likewise suffering from a settled 
state of society. That's Mr. Bite. Cromwell would have 
thanked the Lord for Mr. Bite I You seldom get a real 
flghting orator. Cicero and Demosthenes ran away. Mr. 
Bite is a bom orator, and a bom soldier ; eloquent principally 
because he is combative. But there's so litUe to fight for 1 
He seconds motions for the addition of 100,000 votes to the 
constituencies of Britain, and sneers at the beef-eaters as bar- 
barous, and would govern India on the principles of the British 
vestry. But his time may come. He incarnates the grand 
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energy and integrity of the English trading man: and^ever 
the aristocracy give way, it will be to make Bite Premier. 
What will he do, then ? He'll remore Parliament to Man- 
chester, as Charles took it to Oxford ; then, and free from the 
influences of the West end, we shall have— day sittings. 

*' That's Lord John BnsselL There's British phlegm, British 
qdeen 1 Talent is the poor relation of genius ; and that's Lord 
John's approximation to statesmanship. He takes his stand 
in the world — on tiptoe. He would preserve the constitution 
— inioe. 

. ** There's Mr. Gables. He would govern the world by pure 
intellect. He only understands man as a reasoning animal. 
But he is a great light — ^a light-house; showing the shoals 
around, and standing still, with an alternation of red and blue 
colors. But, in spite of himseli^ he is very virile occasionally. 
When exdted, he is animal, and impulsive, and illogical, and 
^vulg^ enough to warrant the hope that he will become a 
great ruler. If fie were a littie less honest, he would be such 
a much better man. 

** Lord Handy, son of the Barl of Ready. He is in fiivor of 
the British constitution, tempered by common sense ; of first 
principles, with the last new idea of improvement. Against 
government by party, he shuns parliamentary and oligarchical 
corruptions, and proposes that we should govern in the genius 
of the people, by a few talented aristocrats like himsel£ He 
is very popular, for the people understand him. He is the 
youngest of the set of leaders, but he is no doubt the most 
powerful ; meaning what you say is so rare and so magical It 
is the mystery of the intelli^ble. 

^* I don't know if there are more leaders. There's Ros* 
borne, walking about with the head of a man who has a right 
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to be iif the world ; and Room — ^Rhetoric, and tradition, con- 
Bummate. Room, indeed, might be the greatest English 
member if he were not the greatest Irish member ; bat they 
are indifferent to all but personal, apart from ps^y, distinc- 
tion. As to the rest, they are a crowd, swayed by these men ; 
some here because it is the right club ; part of their social 
distinction, as wealthy landlords ; the reward of a prosperona 
life, as retired merchants ; the arenue to the bench, as vlgor- 
ons lawyers ;''Hi11 acknowledge their subordination to the men 
who give themselves up to parliament, and therefore induce 
parliament to give itself up to them. They are pursuing pri- 
vate ends here— but they are patriotic, too i and, if they only 
knew what it Was all about, would be much more worthy cyf 
our respect. But the public doesn^ want national govern- 
ment by national misrepresentation ; so M.P.'s ask Hayter to 
dinner, and are anxious for tickets to the court ball 

*' Look at those young M.P.'s, taking an iced drink at the 
refreshment stand* They have been playing billiards all 
morning, and will be flirting all evening ; but they vote for 
the Conservative and Whig parties, and are they not as good 
legislators, thus, as Somers or Sydney would have made ?*' 

" What a Babel it all is I" , 

** Yes : there are dozens of bills and dozens of committees 
to be talked about. Everybody is canvassing everybody for 
everything ; except the great leaders inside, who are eo^tat' 
ing for any move. 

** Give way there I See, what a plumed party of brilliant 
ladies ! How members bow and cringe I Who is it ? That's 
the Duchess of Motherland, with a few otiier Duchesses, her 
daughters, gomg up to the gallery to hear the forthcoming 
debate on * our policy* in the East. Ah I her gay presence, in 
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all this dSn of black ooats, reminds us of the reality of o^ ;-^it 
IB the Dachefls governs England. Sir Bomble Bawl seems a 
small Ruler after this." 

The Irish member the Bishop had wuted for at last came 
up. He had news for the Kshop-^The Secretary for Ireland 
had seen the Foreign Secretary, who had spoken to the 
Premier, who had had an audi«ice of the Queen, who had con- 
snlted with the Duchess; and the Foreign Bible Society and 
other proprietors of Exeter Hall, would be requested to raze 
that building on the approaching visit of the Pope to Bucking- 
ham Palace. On the other hand. His Holiness would be 
expected to go down by himself to dine at Blaokwall on Fri- 
days. Dr. Gumming had consented to go on a theological 
mismon to Mount Olympus. 

" Who's up ?" 

** Roebuck : — he makes it a condition that, if Egypt is to be 
annexed, the Sphinx shall be brought over and put up at 
Charing Cross, in order that the British people may have some 
recompense for the treasure about to be expended and the 
Uood shed." 

^* These English," said the Celtic Bishop, as they passed 
across the Palace Yard among prancing horses, glittering 
grooms, and dainty carriages, in which were seated lolling 
beauties reclining in all the British voluptuousness of the com- 
fortable — " These English are a great people I What a peo- 
ple they would be if they understood the art of govern- 
ment I" 

^ Why, they are great odonisers.** 

*'Yes: that they understand to be the destiay of the 
Anglo^axon race — ^to increase and multif^y. Destiny of 
rabbits: mission of cats! They cover the earth, and that is 
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all. Compare them to the Bomans. The English have been 
in India one hmidred years, and, if they disappeared to-mor- 
row, they would leaye few traces of themselves. The Roman 
was not a man who could write perhaps — ^who never thought 
of establishing schools to teach writing ; but see how he has 
left his mark on the earth I You can track him over the 
world by his roads, his aqueducts, his forums, his baths, his 
amphitheatres. When I was in the Ionian Islands, the people 
were beseeching Ward to build them a — ^lighthouse! In 
India^ the British government extracts taxes, and imports 
Manchester — ^nothing more : they rule, they do not govern — 
they occupy, they do not conquer 1 Here at home, what a 
sullen people; hideously overtaxed, unamused, irreligious, 
without individual or national high aspiration I In Ireland — 
there behold the signs of English genius for government ! It 
was the English invented slavery of the blacks — what a blun- 
der! It was the English then invented emancipation of the 
blacks — ^what a blunder !" 

*^ But the English constitution." 

**They are a great nation in spite of it, not because of it. 
What institutions I The Church has no hold. The Court 
of Chancery is a curse. The Sovereign a domestic modeL 
The Peers a sham. The House of Conmions a dub. Pauper- 
ism an institution!" 

*' Do you know, Father, you are a Radical ?" 

*^ I am of the Church of Rome — ^which understands govern* 
ment." 

^^ I am of the Thackeray dub-^whidh understands lobster 
rissde. Let us dine." 

The Priest was silent I 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

A Widowed Life. 

Just about this time Mr. Brandt Bellars made acquaintance 
with a charming widow " of property," it was said, whose hus- 
band had been a cousin of Lord Roper's. Roper was not fend 
of female society, and was much obliged to Bellars for taking 
her off his hands. Otherwise, no doubt, she would have been 
an inconvenience to Roper, for she seemed rather lonely in 
London. While the steamer is going and returning from 
Saccharinia, let me tell you her history. 

Everybody loves Lady Beaming: that is, because Lady 
Beaming loves everybody. The capacious, complacent, warm 
woman's heart. Some tradesmen have been angry with her, 
but not long : she never had an enemy. What's an enemy ? 
When a man speaks of his enemies, what he means is — ^the men 
I detest. " Whenever," says Thackeray, with easy profundity, 
'* you feel that you do not like a man or a woman, be perfectly 
sure that they have taken a great aversion to you." I know 
omniscient G. H. Lewes, but I know nothing of animal mag- 
netism or biology, and I don't know the reason of these anti- 
pathies. But that is a fiu^t, as an American gentleman ob- 
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serves, when he is exceeding the tmth. Yoor enemies are 
those whom yon do not like, who do not like yon, and whom 
it is your destiny to hate and thwart, and to be hated and be 
thwarted by ; whom you shrank from, and who shrank from 
yon, when you were first introduced. Mr. Disraeli has ex- 
hausted the theory of first love. His philosophy applies «till 
better to first hate. It lasts for ever. It oonstitateB an 
enemy. When he or she can, they speak ill of you ; and you 
at the same moment are speaking iU of him and her. You 
blackball him at the Deformed Club, and question whether 
«Ae (his wife) is as fond of McCad as McCad fimdes. You 
are cheerful when you hear ho has been ordered to the 
Crimea, or to the Salt Lake, or to Basinghall-street, and when 
you see, in the saddest portion of the morning paper, that she 
has been married to McCad by the uncle of the bridegroom, 
the Rev. Phelim O'Ho. 

Every one loved Lady Beaming. Two husbands did, whom 
she has buried with all the honors ; and if you ask her to- 
morrow (having a competence), she'll (being disengaged) 
marry you: she is so kind-hearted she couldn't hurt your 
feelings by refusing. She's thirty-seven, she'll tell you on the 
first interview ; and the peculiarity of Lady Beaming is, that 
she never thought a meanness, and could not tell an untruth. 
You will not admire her now sufficiently to ask her to marry 
you. She has become broad, if not stout ; and her bust is too 
large, and the raven hair has thinned, almost become bald, 
over the temples ; so that, with her prominent eyes and aqui- 
line nose, she looks weird and wild, and, I must say, rather 
dissipated. *' Oh, but wasn't she the beauty 1" as her man- 
servant says: an Irish servant raised on her &ther's fium, who 
has never separated from the *' misthress," and who is as well 
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known in Italy bb tiie^ Pope. She's handisome, yery handsome 
now; only she's dangerous-looking. As long as die retains 
that month and chin, Lady Beaming will be handsome. It's 
an indiyidaal chin, like Napoleon's. It is quite independent 
in its relationship to other handsome features in its neighbor- 
hood : take a cast of it, and put the cast on a table, and you'd 
say *^ Beautiful I" White, rounded, dimpled, it does^not look 
in the least out of humor, or less eager for applause because 
Lady Beaming, encouraged by its success, has encored it with 
a nulky rivulet of a^*^ double I" As to her mouth : — ^It was a 
mouth that looked as if it liked food and fun ; but the fi>od 
of delicate dishes, and the fun without coarseness. It is always 
smiling. Not because of the little white teeth to be shown — 
not in the least. When Lady Beaming and I talked about her 
teeth, she vowed to heaven, which she was always doing on 
the least provocation, that she was twenty before she ever 
heard of a tooth-brush ; and that early habits were so strong 
upon her, she often disused it for days and days now. Shock- 
ing! Healthy and comely, and i with a taste for being 
happy, she seldom thought of herseli^ body or mind. She 
was generally plotting a felicity for somebody else. Her 
carelessness about herself was the occasion of her not wear- 
ing a front, and letting her reputation thin after the same 
manner. 

Lady Beaming's history illustrated her character, which is 
a rare ooinddence. That beaudfiil chin came from the butter 
trade, in which her &mily had been engaged for centuries, 
near the town of Wexford. 

Her first marriage was when she was sixteen. The whole 
barony was frantic about her, and she was frantic about their 
frenzy. They broke one another's heads, arms, and legs, for 
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her. She loved them all, and would have married them aO 
out of benign kmdliness. But when they began anatomieai 
experimenta with cudgels on one another, she was afraid of 
taking a husband, lest she should hurt the feelings of the rest 
of the loyers. 

One day there came to the inn of the village, fiusing her 
frther's solid and prosperous house, an old lady, and a young 
gentleman of eighteen, the old lady's son. The old lady wm 
traveUing froni Madras to Waterford, and stopped here, beii^ 
taken ill. She had been in too great a hurry to bury herself 
where she was bom, and where her relations, awidting her^md 
her influence, made by her husband in India, still lived : so 
she died in that village inn. She was three days dying, in a 
bedroom that overlooked Catharine's bed-room; and Catha- 
rine having heard of the illness and of the son's sorrow, looked 
too often, too piteously at the son, when he came to dry his 
eyes at the casement. 

When the old lady was carried in her coffin to her own not 
remote village, and buried by the side of her &ther and 
mother and sisters, the boy returned to Catharine, with the 
mad and indecent haste of lovers, proposed, implored, and oar- 
ried her off that same night. By the time that she had ac- 
cepted him, and agreed to his hurried proposals, she had spoken 
to him fifteen minutes — about. But he was a beautiftil boy, 
and she was sure had a good heart, and he told her that he 
was rich, and that she should be a great lady ; and the adora- 
tion poured upon her by the country for the last twelve months 
had so vividly impressed her with the idea that it was her 
duty to get married as quickly as poseible, that on the whole 
she jumped (physically) at this chance of avoiding a selection 
among the local in&tnated. Yon may be sure it was a very 
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happy marriage that. Father Front has deaoribed aomeihiiig 
of that kind of happiness in his lyric about — 

. *' She waa abcteen, I twenty, and 
We dwelt in attic cell" 

In this case the youthftil pair were not nnder the poetical 
neeessity of living next to the roo£ They had plenty of money, 
and they saw Europe and astonished it ; and Mrs. Tiffin, bom 
Catharine, learnt languages and easy manners. Tiffin died at 
twenty-two, just time enough to make a substantial will, leay« 
ing his very substantial property in the funds to his wife, with 
whom he was violently in love to the last moment. 

Mrs. Hffin was (she hoped) heart-broken, and went into a 
convent of Carmelite nuns in Italy, where she stayed three 
yean. Not that die wasn't utterly weary even of the compa- 
ratively free life she enjoyed there, but that she formed intense 
friendships there, and got into habits not easily abandoned by 
one who had no other home, and no &mily to fly to or appeal 
to : and that, in real truth, whenever she talked of going, of 
course, ^ only for a time,*' to settle some '* business," the Su- 
perior and ^ter this and Sister that wept and prayed in an 
extra manner, and intimidated the weak Irish beauty to stay, 
and be prodigal of her bonbons, her novels — on the sly — and 
the general sunshine, die carried with her into the cells of that 
over-treed retreat. As a milady of the first class, of the true 
religion, with a fortune which was always at the service of her 
friends and of the church, and of the poor over the whole 
state (Piedmont), she was petted by the placable Abatissa, 
and allowed to modify considerably the whole of the rules, 
conformed to in such cases, of a Forestiara ; while she obtiun- 
ed by bribery, of the pardonable and of the improper charao- 
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ter, some extraordinary licences on occa^on fbr the imprisoned 
young ladies : the poverty of whose &milies had induced them, 
having no opportunities on earth, to try their chance with 
heaven. 

Mrs. Tiffin had her servant, the Hibernian GS, as he was 
called (being O'Hea), lodged in a cottage not far off, provided 
with a sensible steed, and kept constantly going between the 
convent and the not very distant city of Turin, bringing to the 
disconsolate widow, French, German, and English novels, as 
well as old standard literature of all sorts : for she had acquir- 
ed a taste for reading, as the only taste she could gratify under 
the self-enforced circumstances. Besides the Romans^ and the 
plays, and the classics of all kinds — all of which were carefully 
concealed, in going and coming, from the fiercely innocent 
ignorant abbess — there came bijoux, bonbons, dresses, laces, 
and the necessities of the superfluous toilette : and what with 
these dissipations, earnest prayers, excellent meals, and pen- 
ance, birds and the beads, a flower-garden and fasts, the 
piano and expiation, altogether — with the society of some 
charming nuns, who were always eager to be told the stories 
of the Romans and of the married life of the story-teUer — ^the 
three years of retreat passed with greater rapidity than those 
of Diocletian, Charles the Fiflh, Prince Menzchikofl^ and other 
famous Potentates looked afler by Dr. Doran. 

But the little widow was getting &t, and sure that she 
wanted exercise, and began to take in newspapers, and to wish 
to be again among the scenes the papers painted. She loved 
her new friends — ^the only friends she could be said ever to 
have had — ^with unmitigated and relentless affection ; and she 
was sure — she assured herself— that she Vould come back 
when she was thirty years old .* — yes, she considered it only 
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fiiir to give herself that time to be thoroughly conscious of the 
wickedness and hollowness of the world. Though she was 
quite independent, and her own mistress, and could make such 
a donation as would greatly fiusilitate her sin in returning to 
light and air, yet she felt the usual difficulties, in saying "I 
am going :" difficulties which grown-up sons feel when they 
have made up their mind to leave ^* Father" for Australia, and 
which even the most punctual-paying lodgers ezperiencd when 
they have to say to the kind-hearted though pilfering landlady, 
^* By the bye, Mrs. Downstairs, you must put the bill in the 
window, as I am going out of town"— or ** into chambers." 

Mrs. 'nffin, who prepared for the campaign by loose doubts 
thrown out, and by queer books brought m, in an ostentatious 
manner, thought at first of gravely announcing that, enter- 
taining objections to damnation, she had persuaded herself 
that it was her duty to go over (which necessitated a Cisalpine 
procedure) to the religion of Luther. But she was not dis- 
honest enough for the ruse ; and, if she had been dishonest 
enough, was much too good-natuved to give uncalled-for pain 
to the excellent ladies of the St. Agnes Convent, who un- 
affectedly would have deplored that their dear Catharine 
should depart to everlasting torture, and that farewell kisses 
were impossible to so hopeless a heretic. She resolved to take 
the straight course ; left off smiling for a week, fortified hei^ 
self with tearfhl prayer, knelt to St. Agnes, and vowed, sob- 
bmgly and solemnly, that, no matter what the fiuK»nations and 
entreaties of mankmd, she would at all events not marry until 
she was thirty, and that, if not married at thirty-one, she would 
come back to her saintship. A foolish vow, no doubt : but 
we Protestants and Infidels in Great Britain do not understand 
these things ; and it is necessary to observe that Mrs. Tiffin, 
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having a knowledge of her own weakneas in her inabffity to 
say ** no," was not altogether ahaord in calling the Bupersti- 
tiona of her Faith to the aid of her too flexible tempera- 
ment. 

Let nil pass over the aaUmiahment^ the horror, and the grief 
of the holy ladies when they got the news of her determina- 
tion ; how these sensations somewhat subeided when presents 
ponred in, and when assuaging occupation was obtained in 
preparing neat souvenirs of an affectionate though economical 
character ; and how, eventually, as (E got on to the box of the 
carriage which contained his departing and kerchief brandish- 
ing mistress, the whole sisterhood of St. Agnes fell back and 
£fdnted — a condition in which they remidned until the Lady 
Abbess, suddenly recovering, asked, when the sun was in hia 
meridian, why the bell was not rung for the mid-day refecticm ? 
Then, as in duty bound, every one answered at once, and the 
lay sisters were set to work, with great abuse at their fbrget- 
fnlness and sinful giving way to feeling, and the mid-day meal 
was done with. It was the saddest afternoon for them all, and 
they broke out in fresh tears whenever they looked at one an- 
other ; so that the convent was damp for days and days, and a 
beneficial reaction of colds set in. 

When, some days after, letters for half a dozen of the asters, 
with miscellaneous loves to all the rest, arrived from Catha- 
rine, there was new grief; for the little widow affected the 
most frightfid sorrow herself and at intervals, from month to 
month for a year or so, there were sad hours. It passed away 
like a dream, as all things do. Deaths occurred. Poor Catha- 
rine extravagant began to get short of money, and could not 
send presents, and then was ashamed to write. We all know how 
the eternal Mendships we have middenly sworn in our jonUi 
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die away and beoome shadows, and are not pleacnnt to 
measure. 

CE astonished the peasantry of Piedmont|.as he got on to 
Turin, by the andacity and heartiness of the songs he song, in 
the language of his own country, and whereby he gave vent 
to his feelings of delight. The remarks of the ^^Shan Van 
Yogh," whom he inordinately quoted, were not likely to 
interest the subjects of the house of Savoy ; and indeed were 
not pertinent to the ocoasion. But (E had been so lonely and 
miserable, now in a dirty village, now fetching and canying 
for a ^* Misthress," whom he regarded with admiration as. a 
saint and pity as a lunatiQ — ^unable to learn much of the lan- 
guage of Italy, or to impart any of that of Ireland, treated as 
a savage, and begizming to feel like one — ^that now, travel- 
Ung in reality again, and promised a trip to Ireland, he was in 
a sublime state of spirits, and roared as loud as any of his fore- 
fitthers had roared previous to the periodical rebellions. Mrs. 
lliffin, strange to say, did not check his gaiety. Perhaps she 
understood it, and would have liked to join chorus. At any 
rate, she had done crying before the sun went down, and jnB 
looking forward with delight to the business of life ; ordering 
rooms at an hotel; dining thereafter; engaging a maid to 
look after herself^ and a courier to direct (E ; writing to Mr. 
French, her banker at Florence ; and considering calmly and 
quietly what she would do. 

. The decision was a very difficult one. To go at once and 
see, and stay the proper time with, her own &mily, would not 
take long, for it was a motherless and sisterless fiunily ; and 
her &ther and brothers would not know what to do with her 
on the fium. She couldnt stay long there. Well — her hus- 
band's fiunily, consisting of a scattered dan, had been so indig- 
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nant with her hnsband^s marriage, that she had never seen one 
of them, and had no disposition to relent in the resentment of 
her slighted good heart. 

A pretty widow of twenty-^hree, without available family, 
with no one friend, male or female, in the ** world," with no 
security that she might not be put in prison as a vagrant and 
a vagabond, except the possible reference, apart from the con- 
vent, to a Paris notary and London solicitor, on one hand, and 
on the other to a Florence banker ; alone in a Turin hotel, 
with a queer foreign servant, and a passport three years old, 
and not knowing the English ambassador, and regarded by 
the establishment with suspicion — ^a pretty widow, so placed, 
was in a position requiring force of character. At present, 
Mrs. TifSn was without the quality, and it would have &red 
hard with her, but that she smiled on every one and paid 
every one — in excess. With great trepidation she v(rrote to 
the embassy, and an aUciche called on her, to whom she 
timidly explained her embarrassments; an immediate local 
reference to an ecclesiastic in high position, then in the city, 
wa0 easy. The atiachSj who (they are not too busy in Turin) 
i^ ruthlessly in love in the first seven seconds of the inter- 
view, rushed to the ambassadress ; the ambassadress was 
amazed, interested, eager; the ambassador, amassed, inter- 
ested, and eager too, went to the hotel 

Within thirty hours Mrs. Tiffin — Shaving hired her courier, 
bought a carriage, settled with a French maid who had been 
dropped at Turin, and arranged with a milliner — ^was dancing 
at a grand ball at the Embassy ; and the day afler she was the 
rage of the city, receiving by noon four offers of marriage, not 
including that of the attdch^ : he took a week before declaring 
himself and, being refused, got leave of absence, and was next 
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heard of as forming one of a scientific party exploring Jnpi- 
ter^s cradle on Mount Ida. 

The ambassadress, Mrs. Mell, happened to be a country- 
woman of the widow, being the wife of the late Right Honor- 
able Richard Mell, the celebrated colleague of O'Coppers in 
the Banshee franchise agitation, and a great orator in the 
Celtic style ; which rhetorical &culty was the occasion of his 
being sent to represent us at a foreign court that said ^' cer- 
tainly" to his slightest suggestion, and never gave our diplo- 
matists the trouble of an argument. The kind Mrs. Mell 
adopted Mrs. Tiffin at once, ^' as a daughter ;" and when the 
poor little widow was at last driven fix>m her protecting arms 
in consequence of the Smeute threatened by the attitude of the 
ladies of the capital (not one of whom had received an offer, 
legitimate or illegitimate, since the plump relic of Tiffin had 
arrived in Turin) she had at least made herself safe in the 
world, by being now provided with letters which made her 
henceforth free of the best society aU over the Continent. 

What with her past experiences, her novel-reading, the 
couple of months at Turin, and her natural woman's tact, she 
had acquired a good deal of the requisite eavoirfaire^ and got 
on very well ; pronounced every where, by English ladies, 
*' vulgar," but by every one else, including English gentle- 
men, ^ delightful.*' There was no doubt of her having £3000 
a-yefu*, with fiill power to dispose of it as she might thmk fit ; 
and, as &r as Italy is concerned, she made the greatest sensa- 
tion since— say Corinne's day. 

When she publishes her memoirs, which she promises to do 
in a few years — aU this tale of rapid triumph will be told, and 
how many offers she had per annum. It suffices that I should 
state that she kept her conditional vow of not marrying. For 

10* 
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the rest, we can ooly surmise. Her sacoess turned her head a 

good deal, and there is no donbt that in the winter of ^ 

which she spent at Paris, she had become too boisterons, and 
too wild and reckless in her manner with men ; so that certain 
strict honses were closed against her, and one or two anstere 
lady patronesses — she had a fiicolty of gettmg under old ladies* 
wings and nestling there, and thence shyly staring at people — 
pecked her off. She tried London, but it was a dead fidlure, 
and her Dame de Gompagnie was firank : ^* Madame, yon must 
marry, or travel," said she. 

She consulted her male acquaintance, who flocked to her 
rooms in Brook Street when it flew from dub to dub that she 
was in town, and they said ^' Marry ! " Marry she would not 
— ^not yet. One Saturday, during this crisis, she was at the 
Royal Academy on a hot afternoon, making believe to see the 
pictures and to listen to the adoring youth who had escorted 
her, and who had fixed his hopes on this occasion. Her roving 
eye caught that of an Australian dandy, doing Europe in great 
style, and whom she had known well in Paris. He came over 
in a screw ship of iron inlaid with gold, gold dust for ballast. 
She liked him ; and her excessive smile brought him to her — 

^* Isn^ it hot ?" asked he, as he shook hands. 

'* Frightfully ! I am getting tired of these painted things — ^I 
mean the women as well as the walls." 

Ha, ha ! This colonial Croesus didn^t understand that the 
scorned ladies had other ladies in their society; and that Mrs. 
Hffin, observing this, had been reflecting seriously for the first 
time that she was getting separated from her own sex. No wo- 
man likes that ; though women, often foolishly, detest women.* 

* Swift said he neTer knew a womaa worth a fig, who liked another 
woman. The 071110 f 
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**Ha, hal'' said Antipodes De Tiii, Ssq^ "have you ever 
heard of Whitebait and Greenwich, Mrs. Tiffin? I was 
thinking of going down there to dine this afternoon. Bat I 
hate being alone. I wish you'd make a party, and come. 
Come, now, I invite— dine with me. I believe the hoteb 
there are kept in ioe, and that the Whitebait are minced mer- 
maids, and that altogether it's remarkable. The Hotel Wal- 
lenstein is recommended to me. Do come I" 

** Will you come ?" she asked of her British companion, 
now Britishly snlky, and looking with the usual success in such 
circumstances, quite unknowing of the preceding conversation. 

**£h, aht Beg pardon. Where? Greenwich I Oh! good 
heavens, no! Much too early : Whitebait not good yet : no- 
body there." 

^^Well, where shall we go? Let'a go out of London,'' 
asked and proposed the lady. 

**Spo-o-ken with your usu-al sa-gacity, M-issis ^nffin,** 
moaned the Australian Baron. 

M Oh — I thought" (the Briton thus speaking looked perfectly 
indifferent) ** that you had decided to dine in Brook Street, 
and then go to the Greek Plays ?" 

^' Too hot — ^never knew such a June — I cannot breathe in 
London. . Come, let's go out of town somewhere. Do I" She 
smiled ezquicdtely on the Briton. 

^I assure you, I have to vote in a division — the EBndoo 
Universal Suffirage question — ^to-night, and it's thought that it 
will come off at eight. I really could not — ^I am of young 
India. But if this gentleman will" 

*' Great pleasure I" said Potts, who gloated calmly, after the 
manner of his nation, over the crashed Englishman. The 
Australian war of independence was not long over. 
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Tbe great Australian noble of the proad name, and Mr& 
Tiffin, did go to Oreenwich : what did they care about White- 
bait, BO that they could get an iced hotel ? There was no 
iced hotel : but there was iced punch. 

Mrs. l^ffin travelled. She was the ten thottssnd and oneth 
in New York and at Saratoga, and there she recovered her po- 
ntion among ladies. She went North, and dined with Joseph 
Howe in Nova Scotia. I%e went South, and charmed the 
amiable Empress of Rio Janeiro. Then the rage was on her, 
and she rivalled Madame Pfeiffer. She went to Melbourne, 
and danced at the President's balls ; Mr. Duffy, hero of the 
young Republic, liking his countrywoman. She then went to 
India, and made out some of the dan of TifRn the first ; and 
what with her name and smiles took possession of the hearts 
of the services and of the natives: several Rajahs offered, 
in addition to the daily prostration of a Lieutenant, and 
the year she was there there were much brandy pawnee 
drunk, several duels fought, and irregularities of ail sorts com« 
mitted; and this was the beginning of that system which 
.governor-general the Duke of York, twentieth son of Victoria, 
had at last publicly to denounce. She went to Perma. She 
did the East, and met Layard Pasha, who remembered his 
experience in the house, and abstained from proposing. From 
Constantinople she went to Odessa, and drove the governor 
mad ; then crossed the Steppes, and reached St. Petersburgh, 
where she made a long halt, and was happy. She left the 
Russian capital in the suite of the Archduchess Knoutovna, 
and with her got to Rome ; where the Pope said he was glad 
to hear of her continued good health, and sent her some 
sweetmeats and a copy of ITie Saturday lUvi^. 
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Chapter XXXV. 

Bachelor Li fe. 

Pbbmit me to oontmne her story. 

She had attained her thirtieth year, and was now in danger. 
The Archduchess did not insist on her dose attendance : and 

* 

she went out to see her old friends the artists. Those Roman 
dinners ! Merseyson, whom she had sat to, asked her to dine 
one day. Talk of Reynolds's free and easy dinners ! Mersey* 
son's were on that model ; with the addition of ladies : whom 
you lent your fork to, if she could not find one for herself 
and, en revanche^ you drank out of her glass. 

There were French authors, Oerman artists, an English 
marquis, a Prima Donna, Father Dout, the great Irish wit and 
song-writer and song-singer, a French minister and his wife, 
who was of course cleverer than her husband. Sir Brassy 
Beaming, an English baronet, and Mrs. Hffin. They talked 
in all languages, whatever came uppermost, and were a joyous 
party. Mrs. Tiffin sat next to Sir Brassy. After dinner, these 
two went together to see the Colosseum by moonlight, and 
Sir Brassy said *^ capital" when she, leaning heavily on his 
massive, manly arm, repeated the lines of Byron. He saw her 
home to the hotel of the Archduchess, and smoked and was 
silent nmch^that night at the Oaft. 
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Sir Brassy Beaming, when he met Mrs. Ti£5n, was aged 
thirtyHseven : dx feet two inches high : made like Herooles ; 
in &ce the handsomest Englishman, still, of his time. His 
income was £600 a year, and that was almost of an eleemo- 
synary character, arranged between his relatives and his credi- 
tors, when the Beaming property in Shrabshire was sold to 
Newlands, the Liverpool banker. It was a property which 
for a couple of centuries had made the Beamings the first 
baronets in England, and which had been in the fiunily for 
many centuries before baronets were invented. The Sir Brassy 
Beamings — ^and every eldest son was Brassy — ^were undoubt- 
edly the head of the Beamings. The Beaming who got his 
coronet at Bosworth was a younger brother of the Braasy 
Beaming of that day ; and the present Earl of Beamingsby, 
Sir Brassy used to tell, owed feudal duty to Sir Brassy. Other 
Beamings have got into the Peerage ; but, compared to Sir 
Brassy, they were nobodies; and this has always been admit- 
ted. The Brassy Beamings had generally been on the wrong 
side ; they were at the Bosworth period, though not actually 
in arms ; and, as they stuck to the old Roman Catholic £uth, 
they had been kept down, and to their county-r-which enabled 
them to keep their estate— of course in troublesome times pay- 
ing awful fines. 

Sir Brassy^s fiither died when the son was only fifteen. The 
estate brought in £18,000 a year. F^tty pickings for a 
minority 1 When Sir Brassy was eighteen, be availed himself 
of his great personal strength to throw his private tutor out 
of a window into a flower-garden, and the poor man was so 
hurt that the guardians had to settie £200 a year on him, and 
on his widow after him. Sir B. B. said that thcU was quite 
enough to throw away on education, and declined any further 
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expenses of & scholastic character. He went on the Turf 
instead, and into the Ring. He won a fight, which made a 
great noise, so that his portraits were in all the print windows, 
with particalars underneath of the width of his chest, ^. ; and 
this so elated him — ^he was not qnite twenty — ^that he backed 
the fiivorite for the Derby of that year with great emphasis, 
and lost £70,000. This was the beginning. He bought a 
stud, took a great London house, kept the most celebrated 
cook. No. 2 Pmday, and all things went merrily. He became 
a perfect gentleman of society, as well as a great judge of 
horses and races : dressed and became a fiushion ; danced and 
became a lion, and was besides the glory of his county, for 
spending £20,000 every winter in it. He was the friend of 
Count D'Orsay, Lord G^rge Bentinck, Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Sloman, and of other epicures in 
acquaintance. 

Sir B. B. used to say that he had no right to have regrets : 
it lasted wonderfully long I When the g^eat smash came, he 
was little more than thirty. How, or why, the property got 
sold, and he was hunted by bailiffs out of the kingdom, very 
few can tell. But it was sad — a Brassy Beaming a fugitive, 
and Beaming Castle, Shrubshire, gone clean out of the hands 
of the Beamings. Newland has been a blessing to the country 
no doubt; set mines going, and totally revolutionized the 
filming, and gridironed the country with railways. But there 
were people— believers in Eustace Fontenoy — ^who said — 
^^ Nothing like the regular old blood, sir. When will a New- 
land go to the devil in so magnificent a manner ? When they 
go it will be ^ over-speculation,' and not a C»sar-like defiance 
of the whole duty of man." 

Of course, Sir Bnuny lost his digestion ; though to produce 
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that Buperb sound frame with which he had set out, there had 
gone some hmidreds of quiet-living Shrubshire squires and 
squiresses, who all lived till ninety, and died in the very same 
room. With his digestion went his tamper. There was a 
distinctly unhappy eye. It was not a noble irritability: for 
Sir Brassy had never gone through the experience of being in 
love, of loving in vain, or of baulked ambition ; and all bis 
unhappiness was that of the gamester who had risked too 
much dross, and lost. What became of him for some time no 
one knew; but it was supposed that he tried low life as a 
horse-dealer in France, and rough life as a hunter in America. 
When he re-appeared, it was in Rome, where there were 
old friends constantly coming and going, and always glad to 
see him; and where his name, as that of a great English Ca- 
tholic chief in historic eras, made him sure of the court's — the 
church's — respect, at least. He there declared his intention to 
turn sculptor of quadrupedal life, as D'Orsay had advised him, 
and he became pupil to a great artist, and occasionally worked 
and was encouraged ; for he had &culties for art. But the 
idea did not last ; and he merely lounged and waited an ap- 
pointment from home to some good consulship, which he 
never got : for he was too proud ever to do more in the bua- 
ness than mention his wishes to Lord Boswain, who was his 
mother's brother, and Lord Boswain did not believe him in 
earnest, and, not bearing a second time (he generally at- 
tended to a tenth application), forgot all about the matter. 
The pleasant, loose, lazy life of Rome (with trips elsewhere in 
bad seasons), suited his wearied spirit. The wanderings had 
improved the damaged health ; but the fierce eyes were still 
there, and the bad temper was sometimes awfuL He forgot 
his fortunes, and only remembered that he was an English 
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noble; that his nature was of the grand sort; and that the 
wretchedly bom, poorly built, and not heroic set he had now 
got among, ought to treat him with respect. When they did 
not, they were in danger of their lives. 

Mrs. Tiffin married Sir Brassy. He made her do so. He 
was in love for the first time, and she was in love for the first 
time. She was afraid of him, and foriesaw that his temper 
would quell her, and annihilate the independence to which she 
had got accustomed. She refused him on that account, while 
she cried her heart out. He would not take a refusal — ^ It's 
not true !" said he to her. ^' Be honest : you do like me, and 
yon have no right to refuse me, and you shaU marry me I I 
say you shall — shall! I love you — I never loved a woman 
before ; though I have played love with more women than you 
have hairs on your head. Tou've no right to refuse me !" 

And he took her up in his arms, while she sobbed, and 
sobbed, and kept the handkerchief over her fiu^e. 

^' Ton don't think," he went on, as he tenderly replaced her 
on a sofa and knelt down by it, looking down to her fiu^e, 
'Hhat I want your money. I've £500 a-year, and Father 
Dout, who knows every thing about religion, says you have 
£3000 a-year. Pitch it into the Tiber! Baron Yon Ftlnk 
says he'll get me a commission in the Austrian army, or I'll go 
and take a &rm again in Tennessee. I see you^re not a woman 
that cares for money — do you suppose I do, after droning here 
these four years, and having to calculate the number of cigars 
I smoked of a night? D — n your money I At any rate, it 
shall be settled on yourself— every pound of it. I'll never 
touch it." 

Here he stood up. ^' Look here, Catharine, you may have 
heard odd things of me. I tell you — and I never told a lie: 
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not to ft creditor even — ^that P ve never done an nngentJemanly 
thing yet, and I don^ intend to begin. I've paid every &r- 
thing of my debts in England — ay, thongh it took the giving 
np of the acres we had since King Alfred's day. Twen^ 
shillings in the pound, city snobs boastl Why, I've paid a 
hundred shillings in the pound all my life ; I do now : every 
one plunders me — ^they do here. They take me for a rich 
lord, and swindle me ; and, though I know the tricks of the 
place, I let them. And I owe no money here — not a rap. If 
I can do that, I can do without your money. I'll go and live 
with you anywhere." The magnificent man was reaUy in 
love. 

She would not, or could not speak, and he grew furious. 
Worn out — ^in love — she plunged at last, and calmed him by 
putting her arms round him; and when the ArchduohesaPs 
maid came to summon Madame Tifl^ to the carriage drive, 
she found that lady seated on the lap of the last of the Brassy 
Beamings, and giving his marveUqus, brown, British whiskers 
a new set. 

Sir B. B. hurried the settlements as well as he could. Lady 
Beaming retained her propaty, which was aU India and three 
per cent, stock, at her own disposal in life and at death, Sir B. 
B. also remaining as before ; and then they were married by a 
Cardinal after the ceremonies of their fore&thers, and went 
to live in Florence at first, and (E was melancholy. 

For some years Sir B. B. and Lady B. were rather quiet 
and tolerably happy, and not getting much into debt. He had 
never been so happy before; and he rejoiced that no son 
came. But he got tired of tame life at last; for there was 
prodi^ous energy and resource in the man, and he took to 
gaming. This needed Lady B. to sell out a good deal; and 
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she did flo without a monnar. In the fifth year of their mar- 
riage he neglected her, and she refused to pay for presents she 
suspected were to be made to a rival, and there was a domesdo 
oonunotion. He was broken-hearted about her sorrow 
rushed to Paris, to write her a fiurewell letter previous to going 
to Havre, thence to sail to America. He fell in with some old 
friends on the Boulevards : they dined: they drank hard : they 
adjourned to a gaming-house : he left off sobered, at eleven 
the next morning, having given his bills for £10,000. A brain 
fever was the result ; but he recovered, and she, having hur- 
ried to Paris to nurse her tyrant, had to arrange about the 
money. While he was groaning on her shoulder, telling her 
of his repentance, she could make no complaints. The pride 
of his life — and she had partly caught it, as Lady Brassy 
Beaming — ^was, that he had paid all his debts. She paid his 
gambling debts, and they were preparing to start, in reality, 
for America, when he thought better, or worse, of it ; grew 
despondent; wrote to Roper, asking that old friend and 
cousin to be kind to his wife, who'was an angel; sauntered 
into a shooting gallery, and put two bullets into his highly de- 
scended and angularly handsome head. 

Lady Beaming returned to Florence ; in time recovered her 
spirits : flirted with men of all kinds and sorts ; played : lost 
her character. She then left Florence and came to London. 
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Chapter XXXVI. 



Facts and Futilities. 



Ms. JoHK WoBTLST Uved in a sparUing house in Fuk 
Lane. 

That airy street of closely wedged whims, in which ocmven- 
tionality seeks to individiialixe itself and where the genius of 
architecture seems to have enjoyed a fireaky reaction, after 
huilding its uniform way up from the east. Studying Park 
Lane from the long walk in front of it — ^laid out as a torture 
for plebeian pedestrians, that they may be near the tantalizing 
rose, to get the voluptuous perfume of full-blown ftshion-— one 
gets out of that most terrible atmosphere of London — ^the 
Trite. The houses in Park Lane are houses of cards rather 
than of bricks. The Englishman's castle generally appears a 
heavy rated donjon, dreadfully crammed with dark back par- 
lors. In Park Lane you cannot conceive any thing behind 
that light pasteboard front but dainty drawing-rooms, gossa- 
mery and gilt boudoirs, semi-transparent statuettes, crystal 
lamps, velvet carpets, porcelain baths, with crisp beauties loll- 
ing, languishing, lavatory. Roast beef of Old England is 
surely never in these cages : can the singing-birds wear flannel 
petticoats ? 

Ton decline to admit the theory that the male sex may 
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occap7 these femmine manssons : they are ladies' honsei. A 
fiither of a fiuxiily would look as ridiculoas in one of those 
houses, as he would in a crinoline, or playing the harp. I' 
would as soon see a beadle as a footman there — ^those flaming 
vermin of luxury. If there are such things going on there, it 
is an anomaly. There may be skeletons in the houses, rattling 
in the east wind, and closets to hold them on each floor. Atra 
cura may. be lolling against the door-post, to mount afl^r the 
brittle beauty when she comes down to ride her mare in the 
park. There may be a corporal's guard of wolves pacing in 
relief before the porch. I don't choose to see. What would 
the drama do without the '' aside ?" 

When Actfldon came upon a party of ladies with low dresses 
on, at a water party, he shouted — " What beautiful busts !" 
He was an ignorant young fool. Better bred in towns, he 
would have leaned over Diana as she sang Casta Diva at the 
piano, and pretended to see nothing but her hair bandeaux. 
We need our little illusions. Does it do Mr. Williams, M.P., 
worthy statistician that he is, any harm, that my wife believes 
angels are whispering to my child when the little thing smiles 
in its sleep ? I like to believe in Park Lane ; it is so pretty, 
so Mxirre, so genteelly gothic. I daresay Clark, Farebrother 
and Lye, or Asmodeus, could undeceive me. I daresay the 
cook could, or the footman : granting a footman. But I walk 
up and down ; and if a lady's maid were to brandish that sad 
materialism. Lady Evangeline's flannel petticoat, from the 
second pair front, I would shut my eyes. In an age of statis- 
tics and sceptidsm, which always go together, let us make 
fiMst our fluth somewhere. J believe in Park Lane. I believe 
the houses are haunted by fairies, with assumed names in the 
** Court Guide. If the policemen would let me, I'd hire a 
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German band some moonlight nighty and serenade them. Tbief 
might be eating lobster salad, or condnding their prepanlionfl 
^totumintobed: whatthen— who thinks, during the raptores, 
of catching a cold under his mistress's lattice ? 

Every one has his Park Lane, his Dream-land, beyond the 
bills of mortality and the beat of Z 00. What is gained by 
disbelieving in addresses not foimd in the Post Office Direc- 
tory? Dontgoto anatomical mnsemns. Saccharissa, skinned 
like the martyr lady, would not be as pretty: but, neverth^ 
less, go and purchase presents for her at Atkinson's or Rim- 
mel's. Don't repeat too often that we must all die : Mps are 
not dust at present. There's a glorious landscape stretching 
away before you ; and what if there be snakes in the grass? — 
step out boldly. The sanitary reformer will tell Leander that 
it is bad for health to sleep with Hero's head on his breast, for 
that they — however they bathe — ^breathe poison and 9te killing 
one another. Don't attend to him, he's not a poetic; or like 
Sam Rogers he's partial to jhe flesh-brush and not fretting. 

I dont see that the world is much wiser or much happier for 
fSicts. I think the Greek shepherd, singing under a blue sky 
containing to his eyes something more than gas, was happer 
and more reverent with his mythology, than our Socinian with 
his one Gk>d. I don't object to steam engines, but I would 
like to keep the superstitions, too. I don't see why astrono- 
my and astrology cannot be alike satellites of truth. 

Analyse the water of the Thames, and, instead of river 
nymphs, you would find feculent molecules ; and how much 
better are you off? You scorn superstitions, and you come 
to adulterations. You reduce everything to realities, and you 
live in London or Manchester smoke. Put down barbaric 
pomp by all means ; the Orders of the Garter and Bath, 
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judges' wigs, beel^eaters, javelin men, and the lion and the 
Unicorn, heraldry, the JBani 8oitj the Dieu et man Droit : but 
if barbarians are left behind ? Dont believe that God's work, 
all these anguished ages, is consummated in the prosperity of 
the manu&cture of cotton velvet by Spitalfields weavers, who 
starve the while. The electricity was not given merely for 
ordering a hurried supply of fidse hair, cut from Breton girls' 
beads for a few francs the chevelnre^ wanted for the Queen's 
state ball at Buckingham Palace. Professor Jones knows 
more than Thales did ; but I can still credit a barbarian, with 
pnpik more or less brought up as savages, though neatly 
clothed. And while the energetic Anglo-Saxon is extirpating 
the Kaffirs, I will enjoy my fetish in Park Lane. 

Faiths are onions. The Rev, Mr. Spirtgong and his flock, 
who revel in crimson and sulphur panoramas of eternal tor- 
ments, have eaten of the same onion, and the congregation do 
not object to the preacher's seasoning. The Park Lane onion 
has its party, too. It is an eschalot, a delicate onion, fragrant 
rather than mordant; it is not a string of coarse stinging 
bulbs, but a garland of refreshing buds. It does not bring 
tears to your eyes, but water to your Ups. It is less a flavor 
than a tfocfppon. 
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Chapter XXXVII. 

Sclavonic History. 

A OENBBAL fiuth in Park Lane need not be distnrbed be- 
cause Mr. John Wortley has a house there. He is a young 
and handsome light-limbed man. Tennyson's princess would 
not say he was altogether out of place in a lady's house. At 
opposite points the sexes are like one another. A young man 
is feminine in the feeding of his salad days ; and, in another 
way, some old women assume a masculinity which suggests to 
a man what a very ugly fellow he is ! 

Jack got his sparkling house in this wise. 

When the Sari of Yarius, after a six years' minority, came 
of age, he resolved to be happy ; and, as he had plenty of 
money, the resolution did not seem to be altogether absurd. 
There was an awkward story that his mother, from whom his 
&ther had been divorced shortly before his death — ^the death 
being somehow attributable to the divorce — ^was alive, leading 
not a very reputable life. 

Sir Bulbul, who had seduced her from her allegianoe to her 
lord, had thrown her oftf and she had been some time with an 
Arab sheikh, trying to convert him to Christianity ; and after- 
wards, appearing in London, she had played some public 
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triokB wUch lost her all that had fondly and sadly remained 
of the love of her &mily. But it was a considerable period 
since she had been heard of; and, as no one ever spoke to the 
young earl on the subject, and as his impression was (cor- 
rectly) that his fitther had, in forgiveness, made ample settle- 
ments on her after the divorce, he daily thought less and less 
of the dreadful existence of the degraded lady. Thus, on 
coming into his property, he resolved to have a Bachelor resi- 
dence which should be the talk of London ; and having taken 
a house in Park Lane he pamted and gilded and fondled it, 
and filled it with refined voluptuousness. He was resolved to 
rub off the bloom of his youth on delicate materials. 

Tou entered a hall like the inside of an Indian shell, in 
which a fountain, decorated with a group of the MsBnades 
destroying Orpheus, played perfumed and musical water. 
Passing through doors of precious wood, you came to a room 
of oak, heavy with armorial achievements, arms, and all the 
implements of modem manly pastimes, in attractive array : 
solemn easy-chairs of baronial capacity, but British comfort : 
In the centre a table, littered with books, papers, pistols, 
gloves, whips, billets-doux, bills. Here yon waited to admire; 
and, passing on, you found yourself in a dining-room : the 
wails of a ruby color, heavy with blazing canvass of crouching 
nymphs and boisterous Bacchanala ; the carpet soft as a bed 
of roses ; the chairs hard as beauty*s hand : the table adorned 
after the mode of Olympus on ffite-days, groaning to be rifled 
of its opulent ecstasies ; dim, religious, artificial light coming 
through flowered and gemmed glass upon the sacred scene, 
and a cloistered toll without when dinner is to be served. 
Beyond this again, to receive revellers when weary of wine, 
was a spadous divan, tent-shaped, supremely and sugges- 

n 
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tively oouohed, where OdaUaque waiters brought oofEee and 
pipes. 

Above these rooms was another smgle suite ; a bedroom, 
silently serene ; a bath-room, crackling with fiiUing cold, or 
caressing with sighing hot, water; an attiring doset, that 
weaned man from life to lakes of looking-glasses; and a bour 
dorr, pathetic and mysterious as love. At the back of this liV 
tie palace,Jts glass roof rising to that of the palace itseli^ was 
a conservatory of gold bars, glowing flowers, bright birds, 
crystal fountains, and alabaster statues. You could enter the 
conservatory either from the Divan or from the Boudoir, and 
at the rear of the conservatory was an office which, by a secret 
door never pushed by sacrilegious Z 099, led out on the un- 
frequented back street. 

The Earl of Varius gave a great party to a well-selected set 
of intimates. He demred to be happy by making others hap« 
py. There was the graceful org^e of vigorous young life. 
They were rioting in the dining saloon, ruddy with content, 
when a lady and gentleman, who had managed or had evaded 
the servants, entered arm-in-arm. The writing on the wall 
did not make a greater sensation in BeLshaazar's time. 

This lady was the divorced Countess of Yarius; the gen- 
tleman was a Pole, whom she had picked qp as her tempo- 
rary prop. 

She declaimed that she was starving ; she reproached her 
son with his excesses, after her having written to him of her 
condition (he had never read the letters, which his solicitor 
had carefiilly suppressed) ; and, weeping passionately, she de- 
clared that a word from her as to his true &ther, would scat- 
ter all this profusion into chaos. An obviously ungovernable 
lady. 
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The company, as also the Pole, were stiU, paled, and horri- 
fied ; pitTing the gallant boy thus assailed in his pride. 

He behaved admirablj; apologising to his guests, whom he 
besought to continue the feast, he bowed to his mother, offered 
her his arm, and led her up stairs. What passed, none knew. 
He left England within a week, and is wandering : bruised, 
objectless perhaps. The house was advertised to be sold. 
The Duke of Hareemton made sure of it : but Wortley bought 
it over his coronet, pronouncing that it was ^' a tidyish wig- 
wam." His Grace became ill, and declared the country was 
no longer fit to live in. He entered into a treaty with the 
Shah for the renting of a Happy Valley in Khorassan. 

A select committee of the Society of the Friends of Bohe- 
mia dined at Jack Wortley's ^* tidyish wigwam." Excepting 
Diego Dwyorts, not invited, there was the same party that 
had met at Bellars' lodgings ; with, in addition, Therese, and 
Lady Beaming: who, in the absence no doubt of Perdita^ 
presided. 

Roper was glad to see Fassell. Where had he been this 
long time ? Why had I%e Teaser altered its principles again ? 

^' I did not notice that," answered Fassell. ^^ I have been 
oitt of town. I hope the policy has not been much altered, 
eh ! Though perhaps the public likes change." 

'' Tau do!" said Bellars. ''I see The Teaser office has 
broken out in a new place in the MalL I should think you 
have had every house in the Mall, havent you ?" 

'^ It's that infernal Law of Debt L" said Crowe. '' It hunts 
you like a bear; and you drop garments, Penates, Lares, 
every thing to stop it, till you are run down roofless and tog- 
less." 

^' Poor innocent I " mnrmnred Therese. 
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^^Not a bad burrowing you have made here, Wordey,** 
Bsdd Roper, with the cognizant suryey of the man perfect in 
sawnr vivre. 

*^ I tell him," said Theresei looking kindly at Jack, ^^ he sell 
his soul to get all the money and this palais." 

*' Oash transactions in souls concluded in Dr. Faust's time,** 
said Crowe, in a melancholy voice. '* The Satanic capital was 
used up by bad speculations in the mediiBval epoch. Fiar bet- 
ter villains to be had in our period I" 

^' But how did you, so young, become so rich ?" asked laAj 
Beaming, not knowing that she was on delicate ground. 

^^ m tell you some other day, ma'am." 

^' I say, Crowe, is that a relative of yours, a Dwyorta, who 
has smashed ?" asked Roper. 

^^ Tes, a connection. John Dwyorts of liverpool." 

^' How much ?" asked Bellars. 

^^ Seven hundred thousand pounds." 

^^ Respectable. His health," suggested Roper. 

^*Is there so much money in the world?" sighed Lady 
Beaming. 

^^ No : bills for the amoimt only," was Crowe's opinion* 

^^ What a talk there will be about cotnmerdal morality I** 
said Bellars. 

^^ Particularly among the nobles," said Roper. 

*^ Is not your aristocracy proper ?" asked Therese. 

" Mademoiselle ^" 

^^ Madame. I am married." 

" I forgot — ^yes : but, I say, Wortley, you are not cutting 
Diego because he is down ?" 

^' Devil a bit I Only it's awkward for ma'am here, his wift, 
to meet him under present drcnmstances ; there being nothing 
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settled as to hov the marriage, or the marriages, is. Cat 
him I Not proper : never cut a chap for loss of tin. Pve lost 
£10,000 by old Dwyorts ; but I've lent the young 'un enough 
to start him — that is, if he'll take advice." 

'' And you've got my Oshire estate out of the cash," said 
Bellara, drinking sadly. 

'* Well, old chap, buy it of me. Cheap's the word." 

^* Do yon intend to forgive Diego f " asked Crowe of Therese. 

*^ What I tell her to do is to make all square, on her side," 
said Jack, sententiously. *^ Let her marry again, too, and * 
there's an en^ of it. I've offered, but she won't." 

A burst of laughter made Therese's marble little fiuse fori- 
onsly red. 

^ Dont talk of me : you big men find more large subject 
Tou tell me, milord, of your aristocracy ?" 

^' A bad set, I assure you, madame," replied Roper, leaning 
over for pine-apple. *^ It is to me a profound puzde how the 
country stands such anaristocracy: rotten to the heart! Look 
at Lord livard, whose case came out the other day — ^impli- 
cated in a Newgate calendar style of business, charged with 
something like murder, conspiracy, fraud — ^the leading journal 
actually putting it to the House of Lords whether they would 
re4idmit such a man to take his place there. Well, is he 
down ? — ^Not a bit of it. I watched all this season, and he was 
received all the better — ^ten times better — ^by our women. 
Never was so successful : caused two separations and broke 
off several matches, though he is bald, and sixty by Burke." 

" Mon Dieu I" 

'^ Talk of the profligacy of the Regency, ours or the French ; 
why, we who are in the secret, know that ours is as bad as 
ever it could be. The &ot is, we live as much in Paris as in 
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London, and have got the vidoos pecnliarities of two wealthy 
capitals. Fellow-talk in the papers of the low morals in 
politico— confidence lost in public men, electoral corruption — 
dead principles, confosed parties, collosions, and connivances. 
Bat all that is just the consequence, the reflection, of the pri- 
vate lives and characters of the aristocracy — ^and the aristo- 
cracy indades the wealthy of all sorts." 

•*But nobody minds,*' said Crowe. "The Peer considers 
his Banker a rogne, and the Banker returns the compliment 
We know that our grocer adulterates his goods — ^that our 
wine-merchant deludes us — that our tailor overcharges — but 
we go on: and when we give an order they never omit to 
calculate the great probability that we shall never pay. Sen- 
rible fellows ! It's an awfhl world." 

"I should have thought," said Lady Beaming, "that the 
example our Queen sets, would have made the aristocracy 
rather declare for goodness, and that sort of thing." 

** Why, our court, you see," said Roper, " is very negative. 
It is exclusive and self-contained. Nobody knows what it im- 
plies in politics. It does not set a mode, or a &shion : it is 
without distinct style. Its etiquette is its own — ^it does not 
affect the general manners of the nobility. Well, then, though 
it is accomplished, it has no connection, personal or otherwise, 
with literature. In art, it has no school It asks Landseer to 
dinner; but dogs and horses are going down in art Dead 
game, on canvass, is a little too high for good taste." 

"Well, but the Queen doesnt have improper characters at 
court?" asked Therese. "An actress that lam acquainted 
with — ^very popular, indeed — was complaining that she could 
not get to the Windsor Theatricals because Charles, Lord Kean, 
Ibnfid out that she had a little baby at nurse at Margate." 
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' ** Pooh ! the Queen is a Bensible woman ; she knows that 
she must affect a good deal of ignorance. Who has she more 
constantly at her dinner-table than Lord and Lady Oldlove ? 
Well, do you suppose the Queen hasnt heard what every 
body may be said to know — ^that that couple were only mar- 
ried four or five years ago ; but that the children of Lady 
Oldlove, bom in the former marriage and now about in 
society, are so distmcUy the image of Lord Oldlove, that the 
most ludicrous blunders have been made about them. The 
Queen does not encourage any lapse from virtue and decorum 
in her great subjects, and she may even be said to discourage 
the bad. If a Blessington or a Guicdoli turned saints as their 
hair fell off^ she would not invite them to a party, and would 
not let them get at a drawing^roonu If she hears of a Countess 
of Yariufl, whose vidousness is carried to msanity, she takes 
care to have her kept off: before, or after, a divorce. But 
what caQ she do if she finds an able man conquering his way 
into her cabinet, whose wife has been an actress, and an actress 
in days when babies at Margate were not a crime in an artist: 
-^is she to cultivate the cabinet minister and out the wife ? 
Not a bit of it. Does she avoid an opera because the principal 
Soprano lives with the principal Tenor in an unhallowed but 
pleasant manner ? No I it's all cant. . The Queen is to be 
reverenced, and is reverenced ; but she's in a political position^ 
and it's not her business to do more than live as an example 
to Christian women." 

And so Roper went on ; like all such men, saturated 
with scandal, abusing a world that is not half so bad as it 
flatters itself:-presenting instances for roles, and judging 
of the dull and worthy mass by the incidental derelictions 
of the clever and cynical minority. However, his talk ia 
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always worth listening tO) as the tone of the man of the 
day. 

*^The Queen I" gave Wortley, solemn as a lord mayor. 
Graphs awoke from a steady reflection on the uiiverse, and 
drank to Lady Beaming by mistake. 

^^ Lord Roper," said she, ^^ how am I to get to Coort ?" 

^^ Never mind Court : it's only a crush. Better stick to your 
plan of imitating dear Florence Nightingale : charity is more 
amusing than Court." 

Lady Beaming pouted, and Bellars comforted her. 

^^ I have good fortune," sud Therese. ^^I will go to the 
Queen : she oame to me^" 

^' If charity is going on," said Graphs, ^^ I^e got a case. As 
I was coming here to dinner, I saw a poorly dressed, but de- 
cently dressed, woman leading a little girl of four or five years 
old, evidently recovering from a sickness, and taken to this 
park air — ^perhaps from a long distance — ^for exercise. The 
child was of smgular beauty. But it looked strange among 
the gay, and healthy, and gaudy nurseries turned out around 
it. Pomting to a little lady, just older than itself with a 
flaunting muslin on, it pulled its mother's robe and said^ 
^ Mama, why don't you get me a frock like that ?' The mother 
burst into tears. 

This touched the women; and Jack said, ** And what did 
you do ?" 

^^ Well, I accosted the mother, praised the beauty of her 
wee daughter, carried it about a litUe, got her address, and 
mean to send a frock and hat there for the next outing. 
Now, who'll subscribe? Let's have one happy child in 
London!" 

^' Cheaply," said Crowe — who could never suppress a sneer 
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— going roand with a plate, and leading the way with hiB 
silver. 

*^ That's what oar charity comes to/' said Roper — ^^ we sub- 
scribe. Which of US would take the trouble to go and see 
the happy child ?" 

^* Why doesn't the Queen set to work to make the country 
happy ?" asked Lady Beaming. 

^ The voluntary system is the British system," said Bellars ; 
*^ on that we let the people rot, moraUy and physically ; but if 
a lord heads us, and a subscription is wanted, we* are ready 
with our guineas. Poets very likely propel peers ; but if St. 
Simon and Carlyle are neglected, and Lord Shaftesbury is 
attended to, I don't see that I am therefore a snob. There is 
a trumpet and there is a trumpeter, and it is my budness, as 
an orderly member of such organization as it is, to attend to 
the trumpet. The literary man may be very clever in his way; 
but I prefer unlimited eating-and-drinking, and walking-on-the- 
Slopes-Monarchy, surrounded with incoherent institutions, to 
the republic of letters ; for I know very well what the cliques 
would do — ^there would be a creation of Lord Bradbury and 
Evans, and the Duke of Longmans, within a week. They 
would write their speeches, and bring out monthly rival 
editions of the British constitution — and think ||f that 1" 

^' This claret is very good, Wortley," commented Roper. 

^' Claret is like woman, seldom bad," said Graphs ; ^ I would 
like to die drinking claret on Mount Lebanon." 

^^ Not many fellows would be as frank," said Roper. ^ But 
what I want is truth — ^for fellows to stand on their characters, 
whatever they are. When men had real, downright natures 
(which was before my time), they stood upon them, and didn't 
keep them out of sight : good or bad, out the real man and 

11* 
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the real woman came. Do yon think the hypocrisy i8n*t seen, 
in the long run ? Of course it Ls. And the world is getting 
a taste for reality again : and, by Jove, I'd like to set the 
fiwhion of confessing yourself a scamp ! We are facing &cts.. 
And I say, if we are to go, we nobles, don't let ns go out as 
humdrums, but defjdng middle-class moralities and democratic 
whines, brilliantly and bravely — as a superior daas, beyond 
the ken and above the laws of the herd — ^resolved to keep 
the mass slaves, for the slaves' good, as long as we can. Lec- 
turing at Mechanics' Institutes be hanged ! — it's not done weH 
enough : we haven't got the talent for that — ^it's not in the na- 
ture of the class to have that talent : and we do ourselves no 
good by trying books — sure to be bad, like Manners' and Ma- 
hon's. Let the /it^era^et^tf alone, and let us govern — ^in the state 
and in society, leading — and fighting when necessary !" 

What Roper might mean altogether, who can say ? I am 
reporting the sort of talking of that sort of man. 
. *^ As to literature," said the contemplative man, '* it hais be- 
come a profession, a calling, and is done for." 

*^ What do you mean ?" asked Bellars. 

*^ A man should not At down to write a book until he has 
got something to say." 

"Admirable I" 

" But, nowadays, a man makes one success, and then to the 
end of his life he pours out three volumes a-year : he goes into 
his study as a merchant goes into his counting-house." 

** You mean," said Roper, *^ that authors should be poets- 
men of passion and intensity ?" 

" Authors of fiction should live grand fiusts I fiction is po- 
etry. I want a man's life to have poetry in it. When a 
modem novelist has done hb three hours' work, he ots down 
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to roast mutton, just like his grocer, and goes to bed at ten. 
Byron, Alfieri " 

^Eren Moore and Soott got into debt,'' said CSrowe. 

** The real life of a literary man was that of Beaomarohais. 
He lived a plot," said Bellars. 

"I differ with yon," said Lady Beaming. ^The modem 
novel in England is the novel of observation, sketch, and 
satire. A man of the world, always observing, and supposing 
he has high literary £icnlty, can write the modem novd in 
cabnness."' 

^^ Well, it's pleasant gosap, bat it doesnt live," said Ghraphs. 

'^ That's posterity's lookout," retorted Bellara. 

^^ The &ct is," said Fassell, waking up from a sleep wluch 
his gentle recklessness could not deny to himself even in the 
most agreeable company; ^^the fiict ia, the newspaper is 
swallowing up literature," 

'^ And doesn't seem very well able to digest it," was Roper's 
remark. 

^ I am rejoiced the journal does not swallow up singmg, 
too," said Therese, 

^ And the Theatre, and the Bally— that's the thing I Iike,*> 
decided Wortley. 

** As to the ballet," said Therese, ^^ I wonder women can be 
found to perform so nude : bah, abominable 1 " 

Lady Beaming had a theory about that. ^^ It's all custom. 
It does not follow that they are immodest because they show 
their legs. Fine ladies show more of their shoulders and 
bosoms ; and, as a custom, without immodesty. In the East, 
the women do not show their fi^es ; in Europe, the legs are 
hidden off the stage ; the-ballet girl may be pure as the icicle 
that hangs on Dian's temple : fi>r the stage has its own rules, 
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too. I knew^a beaatiftil girl at Rome who sat as a model to 
artistSy for hours and hours, nude ; she had been brought ap 
to it ; saw no wrong ; felt no shame ; and insfMred all with 
respect." 

** Bravo I'* cried Roper. 

** Then, there's no such thing as female modesty ?" inqmred 
Bellars. 

«« The unmodesty is not so much, perhaps, in the dbuMicss, 
as in the ladies who look on, and who know that the attraction 
to the men is the pubUo exhibition of what is concealed in pvi- 
vate.'' This was Therese's suggestion. 

** Ah I we bring up our women to be hard and bold," said 
Roper. ^^ This morning I visited my sister, who has grown- 
up daughters, and there they were in the break&st-room, with 
the morning papers left behind by Papa ; and yet the papers 
this morning were full, as you all know, of a revolting erim. 
con. case." 

They moved into the divan, and chatted away an autumn 
evening. Jack — decidedly in love, but in a stem, selfsustained 
manner*— made love to Therese, who liked his honest nncon- 
ventionality. Bellars amused with lively talk the lightsome 
widow. Roper and Oraphs, and Fassell and Crowe, smoked 
and talked politics. 

A very grand mansion : but vulgar talk takes place even in 
such. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

The Day of Rest. 

Thb mimmer was parting in kindly humor with England, 
one mild October Snnday. The mm, thongh he stays so short 
a time, ought to look &vorabIy on ns ; for we make prodigious 
exertions to make the most of him when he does benignly 
show himself An Italian, a Spaniard, or a Frenchman takes 
him as a matter of course, as a child takes a &ther, who is but 
doing his duty in being good. But we know what sesrfogs 
and town-smokes intervene between our idand surfiice and 
the blessed light, and we are grateful when the god conde- 
scends ; our lymph leaps in unusual mood, and we almost attiun 
the gay. 

It is soft, in Frith Street, Soho, this Sunday afternoon. 
The Londoner makes great exertions in worship of the baga- 
telle on his Sabbath. He and his wife have been hearing the 
band in Regent's Park, partly out of love of music, partly out 
of hate of the aristocracy ; mostly the latter, for how othei> 
wise account that the least musical of races was recently on 
the point of civil war because he was deprived of brass bands? 
Toung grisettes, in cheap splendor, are out walking with 
shopmen — swains who, with peculiar superstitions, always 
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dress in black on Ate days. Hairy fordgnen, with fiuh 
tastio pipes and loud tongues, are out sunning sentimental 
sedition. 

Big laborers in shirt deeves are carrying their youngest 
bom : they look uncouth, but they do not dedare for an artis- 
tic pou among mankind ; and that does not matter. Thar 
wives in groups of slatternly squaws, are loitering behind, some 
of them talking about religion, to which they are prone, others 
about their children, others about their neighbors. They are 
dirty, though they have cleaned for Sunday, and they are igno- 
rant and barbarous ; but their husbands are as fond of them as 
most husbands are of their wives : they are just as haj^y as 
other squaws, having enough to content animalism : and, on 
the whole, do they talk more savage stupidity than character- 
izes the colloquialism of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Robinson, when 
those ladies get into a comer to dogmatise their soulless twad- 
dle ? With these and other groupings in Frith Street, leas in 
movement itself than as indicating there have been or aro 
places of interest and commotion elsewhere, Frith Street chat- 
ters this Sunday afternoon ; and, generally speaking, the non- 
locomotive inhabitants of Frith Street, with their windows up, 
are looking out on the brisk street. If they had dresses, or 
black coats, or children, and did not take a genteel /iom in 
the world, they would probably join, too. In the way&ring. 

At Mr. Jacob Dwyorts' stronghold in this Bohemian street, 
there was the old outside pert polish, but, within, there were 
some changes. Bob had had an attack of paralysis, long com- 
ing on, and was now removed out of the way to* a back be^ 
room; where, as &r as his family was concerned, he would 
have been left to die, but that the doctor was obstinate in 
attendance ; the cook was pitying, as women are ; and Mrs. 
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CSieney oalled three or four tunes a week — as Jane 
*^ taking advantage of Bob's illness to get round grand&ther.'* 
Bllen, whose Acuity it was to snarl with her sister all day, and 
look ont of the window at the same time, had at last fished 
something out of the street. This was the foreign refugee in 
Mr. Molly's top story opposite, who had offered that gentle- 
man pistols when requested to pay for his lodgings. 

The refugee had heard rumors of the wealthy British over 
the way ; and, sure that the lady with the long neck was an 
heiress, he had solicited her affections — first by gesticulating 
and hitting his heart, next by little notes, and last by fiirtive 
interviews in the neighboring Pantheon. The poor young 
lady, so weary of Jacob and fiunily egotism that she was 
rather eager for the &te of Elizabeth of Siberia, allowed her 
heart to warm towards the first man who, though in broken 
English, UAi love to her. She honestly assured him that she 
had no money, and was not sure grandfiuiier would ever 
leave her any; but the result was that she eloped: perhaps 
calculating that the callous grandfiither would only sneer and 
recall her, and give her spouse something to do ; of which the 
spouse appeared to be greatly in want. The occupation of 
adoring her would not suffice for him : for as grandfiither took 
no notice of her grandiloquent appeals, and Jane ordered the 
door to be shut in his fiu)e, he, soon after the nuptials, cele- 
brated at an estaminet in Soho, drove out his beloved to sell 
her rings, and bring home (they had left Molly's) some bread, 
endive, oil, and tobacco. Altogether, therefore, the marriage 
was not happy on either dde ; and when poor broken Ellen, 
as her last humiliation, had to go afoot to beg a few shiUiogs 
from her stepmother, whom she had so long flouted, things 
had come to a crisis. But, even then, the ez-barmaid, not 
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restraining a little triumph, behaved with that nnaoooontable 
goodness pecoKar to women. 

On this Sonday afternoon Jacob Dwjorts, his head &]len fiur 
forward on his breasti is sleefmig gently, as one dead, in his 
arm-chair, placed before a hnge fire, which has been re^ 
plenished twice since he has slombered. He has thus slept 
since noon. Of late he is always 8lee[»ng, even in the middle 
of bustle and bnsness at the works. Jane is in the room with 
him, feeling very hot, and snorting for air in a way that would 
have awoke any man bnt Jacob Dwyorts. She doesnt stir 
out of the room, but watches incessantly. She starts as Jacob 
awakes : he is ronsed by the stoppage of a carriage at his 
door. Jane sospected, and was right : it is Gilbert Chessey, 
Esq., Mrs. Chessey, and the pretty little Miss Chessey, who 
have come to spend Sunday evening with them, and to see 
Bob. Gilbert has brought a case of real good port wine for 
Bob. Yes ! kindly-hearted man, and he means to have a pint 
of it himself at4inner ; for rather than drink Jacob's wine, he 
would forego his hopes of Jacob's money. Jacob, half awake^ 
smiles and tries to remember, and says yes — ^he is ready for 
dinner, though he thought he had had it before he went to 
sleep. And when he has had dinner he goes to deep again ; 
and while Gilbert takes his pint, with the dignity of an elector 
of Middlesex and a prosperous Manchester warehouseman, 
Mrs. Chessey shows off Miss Chessey to Jane, and Jane kisses 
Miss Chessey repeatedly, who with difficulty refrains from 
biting her sour relation. 

At his villa on the Surrey side that Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
John Dwyorts (John Dwyorts of London, not the Liverpool 
man who has smashed) is smoking a pipe in his garden with a 
city friend. Mrs. John looks on imd over the palings | noda 
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aoquiesoeace when her husband abuses, after his feeble custom, 
the ** beastly selfishness " of his &tber ; and smiles in spite of 
herself at John Wortley, when that impudent oavalier rides 
past, winking his way to the house of the old ladies at Brixton : 
who are more and more in&tnated with him daily, and to 
"Whom he pays attention assiduously, firom no other motive 
than that he sees he makes them happy by submitting to their 
affections. 

Mr. John Dwyorts of Liverpool, the absconded bankrupt, 
is in a cafi on the quay at Havre, in a fiJse beard and wig, 
writing letters : one to his son, full of disheartened fondness, 
so that tears drop on the thin paper as he crawls, asking him 
to join his poor fiither in America ; but if not, telling him to 
stay and push his way in London : the poor &ther, who haa 
kept two or three hundred pounds for himself having left two 
or three thousand pounds for the son. Mrs. John, the wife of 
the absconded bankrupt, is prowling about London, like a 
lioness in search of her whelp — ^Diego ; who has this Sunday 
gone down to Brighton (and is in very good company there) 
to avoid her. Diego has not the least intention of joining his 
father : and, as money enough has been safely settled on his 
mother to keep her in the uncouth comfort she loves, he does 
not understand why he should be bored with her society ; and 
so he has told her. Diego has made some hits, and is using 
Jack Wortley's name freely : and in the city they say that the 
sins of the &ther need not be vidted on the son — so long as 
the son can pay his way. At the club, and in his ordinary 
society, Diego holds his head high, and no signs of ^* cutting " 
have been given. There was something about Diego's iron 
jaw and cast mouth which did not invite insolence ; and Diego 
was now giving his real, bold, ferocious nature full swing. 
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Down in WarwiokBhire, at Beediton, Ififlg Mary Dasert has 
oommenoed her wood-fires and indoor life in the eyenings; 
and if you look in, after the fiishion of Don Cleo&a, this Son- 
day evening, you will see her lymg back in'her ann^Oiair, 
gazing with her gaunt eyes on Saxon Womton, who is 
stretched on a bear-skin within the blaie ; while Nea, pale, 
pretty, and mild, is seated on a low stool, reading to them one 
of Bossaet's sermons — ^those religions discourses which Mary 
said were effeotiye, because French prelates in those days were 
men of the world, and knew the people they addressed* Nea, 
too, is beginning to understand religious discourses, lliere 
were depths in that gaitle nature which have been lit up by 
the lightning of her sudden misery. She is getting stronger, 
with force to enable her to look at the shame to which she 
has been subjected; and she rejoices that she has been 
snatched firom the dissonance and degradation of the harmo- 
nious conventionality of decent married life. 

All that Sunday afternoon, a minister's private secretary 
was trying to find out where was Nea, or where were the 
fiiends of Nea, to receive the sad intelligence that Lord 
Slumberton had fidlen a victim to fever in Saccharinia, and 
that his body, with the mourning Sabine and Mrs. Triste, had 
arrived at Southampton. The LoDypop question, with its 
details and debates, had been too much for Lord Slumber- 
ton. 

Nothing had been decided by his late lordship, not at any 
time equal to a decision, about Mr. Diego Dwyorts* outrage 
on his &mily; and it now remained with Saxon Womton, 
succeeding to the title, and to the responsibilities of the head 
of the house, to pronounce judgment. 

Meanwhile, he and Nea went to Southampton, and took 
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charge of Sabiite ; anil the party went to Beechton as to a 
home. Sabine, browned by the tropical son, had blossomed 
into great comeliness ; and, as the belle bf Saccharinia, had 
acquired a saucy air which puzded Nea, and pleased the new 
peer. Mrs, Triste bewailed generaUy that she had not been 
able to settle Sabine in the island — ^not in the least affected by 
the rather inoonvenient consequences of the predpitate settle- 
ment of Nea at home. 
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Chapter XXXIX. 

Morning and Evening Calls. 

KiHBLEiTB was beginning to disbelieve in human affidrs. 
Molly, dark and gloomy, and having lost his appetite, treated 
her attachment as a noisance, stayed out for two or three 
days at a time, and sent Ritts, who had got a great hold of him, 
to tell her that he couldn't come home. Ritts made love to 
her, and was always there when Molly was there ; and when 
Molly was there, he would smoke bad tobacco in the kitchen, 
to the indignation of the lodgers, and talk about Mormonism, 
and his views upon the Salt Lake Utah territory. 

*^ Why should a cove be limited to one wife P'* he would ask, 
** when he's made an hass' of hissel^ and married a woman — 
not that she cant cook well any little trifle — ^whose older than 
hisself" 

^* Ay, why not ?'* Ritts would reply, " and it's a good cli- 
mate, I believe," said Ritts. ** Salt, perhaps, but salubrious. 
But you'd rather run away from wild beasts, wouldn't you, 
Molly ?" 

^* I rather think I would : but I don't see that they're worse 
than executions." 

*^ Oh i I thought you'd settled that little matter." 
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*^ Perhaps I have, and perhaps I haven't. Bat I'll tell 70a 
what it is, Ritts, if I don't go to Mormondy, I'll take a pablic. 
A lodging-house is the devil." 

"Is it really?" 

Mr. MoUy was unsettled. He had gambled away on horses 
and at billiards all the ready money ; and though Kimbletts 
was working her legs 0% as she had undertaken to do, it was 
with no heart or hope. She no longer dressed neatly: she 
did not mind going about without a cap, though her hair was 
not brushed magnificently ; and het general reckless condition 
was indicated by the extent to which she shed hair-pins in all 
directions about the establishment— on the soup, drawing- 
room, stairs, ev^ry where. Molly drew all the money from 
her, and bills were in arrears ; and the lodgers were getting 
dissatisfied. Ritts tortured her. She was sure he was her 
darling boy's ruin, in leading him into bad company, and 
had put *' all these licentiate hideas about Mormonism in his 
'ed." Ritts wall a young "licentiate" lellow himself: what 
did he mean by coming and squeeang of her hand ? But she 
shuddered as she suspected that Ritts had Molly under the 
financial thumb, and was afraid to speak out to her husband of 
the false fiiend ; — ^besides that, she doubted if Molly would 
care, or caring, would fight. 

So things went on ; and the house came to be marked. The 
Hebrew Moth who floated about in the early morning — the 
moth with a hooked nose, subsisting on old clothes — ^had his 
^e on it. The tradesmen, wanting th^ money, sent in bad 
goods, and on these doubled the price they ought to have 
charged for honest commodities. The landlord used to stroll 
that way to see how things were going on. Queer-looking 
young men, in a great hurry, were wanting to see Mr. Molly 
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immediately on pressing bnanew eveiy half hour. When 
Eimbletts went out she did not tack, after her old feshien, but 
went straightforward, to get out of the way; carefbllj aToid- 
ing all the ancient neighborly eyes. Molly was raising the 
wind, and the gusts shook this tent in Frith Street. 

What romance there is in a horse's hoo6 1 As they datier 
on the road, how we look out to see "whtA preux chevaUer is 
pricking on. Bah I it. is only the butcher's boy come tor 
orders. Yet we go again to the window next time. 

All Frith Street was watching the gentleman in mouming, 
who gave his horse to his groom's xsare, and knocked at Molly's 
mansion. He was calling on Therese, who was torturing the 
house and the houses on either side with her scunperings 
up and down the scale : for Therese was now working in 
earnest in her profession, with a determination to succeed 
Grisi. 

*' Ah, cher Monsieur Womton ! Wie geht's ? A seat !" 

^* Thank you 1 As you call me Womton, I suppose you 
haye not seen in the papers that I have succeeded to a peer- 
age?" 

** The papers ! I never read in ihejoumaux but what they 
say of me. But what is peerage ?" 

*' A title — ^Edelschaft, in your language. — ^I am Lord Slum- 
berton now." « 

^^A milord! Ah — that is moremoney 1 Happy monsieiirl 
But you came to see poor me, a sbger — so good I" 

** WeU, it is rather odd, but Mr. Diego Dwyorts' wi& — that 
is to say, Miss Slumberton, whom he married, is a relative of 
mine : her &ther is dead, giving me the title; now it is my 
duty to act on her behal£" 

^ Ah— «nd you wiD hang thepauwe Diego ?" 
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•« It'8 not exaeUy » haaging matter. The truth fa, I am 
obliged to do Bomething, and I don't know what to do, and I 
came to yon for advice." 

She shook her little head. 

** Yon may be as mnch injured as Nea is. What are your 
wishes ? Be sore that I will attend to them." 

*• Do you know that Diego wants to run away ?*» 

**No : though I wish he would." 

^* Yes t he is in love again with me. Is it not strange ? Be- 
cause I get applause, and am praised, and get offers from mon- 
sieurs who would ^ve me thousands, Diego would run away 
with me — ^to Australia. I am to smg, and he — ^yes, I think that 
is the project — ^is to take Pargent at the door." 

Sozon laughed greatly at her arch appredation of the value 
of Diego's love. 

" Then," sud Saxon, " you won't go with him ? Will he 
go without you ?" 

** No 1 He watches me. He is at all the concerts himself 
with his yellow-black eyes so fierce : and his servant Kees — ^he 
is a chat^ Eees — ^follows me everywhere." 

" You cant like that ?" 

*' Au covUraire; it amuses me. I do nothing wrong. I go 
from here in the afternoon to Yery*s, where I drink coffee and 
laugh at the people ; and then I go to the concert ; and when 
I have left the concert, I laugh at the messieurs who are wut- 
ing for me, and come here back to bed to read. I am fond of 
bed. It is my tent." 

** Well, then, what is to be done about this ftllow who has 
married two pretty women and can have neither ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

He went on in an awkward way, teasing his boots with his 
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whip. ^* Ttia Dwyorts swears, in his letters to Nea, that the 
first marriage was not legally completed — and ^ 

^^ Monsieur !'' exclaimed the little unger, throwing herself 
into Rachel's best attitnde. 

** Do, like a dear lady, listen to me patiently. Of course, I 
know your purity of mind ; and pray, believe my great respect 
for you. I am only saying what he says to Nea, and I fully 
believe it is only one in his series of untruths. But the deuce 
of it is, that we, if we proceed against him to free Nea, must 
prove a legal marriage with you; get witnesses, yourself 
among them, and go to a frightful expense ! and it may be a 
long affair, the continental law being queer, and English law- 
yers' treatment of continental law being still more queer. 
WeU — ^then all your former life would come out, and it's a 
question how you would like all this publicity." 

*' I have thought all that. I did not care when Diego was 
a miUionnaire, of a fiimily of millionnaires : but that has all 
gone ; and any talk in the Joumaux would be bad — ^bah, 
vulgar I" 

The contented, compact, selfish view of Therese was fine. 

**But stiU," pursued Saxon, *^we are very anxious to free 
Kea. She is depressed now : but she may wish to marry 
again. May you not wish to be free also to marry agidn ?" 

^ Ko I I have seen better men than Diego. But you are 
all like him: scorning women, only for your pleasures; re- 
fusing women equality, and independence. Jjtberte^ SgcUUij 
fhUemiUj you men shout among yourselves ; but you all crush 
your wives. Why should there be marriage — ^marriage — 
always marriage ? — ^Why not live each alone, independent ?" 

Saxon could have talked a good deal on this point ( but he 
did not. He wanted to come to business. • 
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'^Then — ^I do not understand joor intentions. Yon do not 
wish to move at all in the matter for or against this Dwyorts." 

" No 1 I wish to see his new wife. If I had liked her, and 
she had been gentle, I would have held the secret for ever. 
Most women are what you call — ^haters of women. I am not. 
I have beai good — a poet, hopeful, loving : and there are 
many women so ; and, while so, I will love them. But the 
bHe Diego himself told all the secret: and now, what can I 
do?»> 

*^ If we proceed, we must have you called as a witness." 

^^ JSh bien I I must speak. The young lady will show no 
mercy to me ; though I would have been good to her. So^ 
always, is it.'* 

** But it's different. Nobody knew you were married to 
the man you had determined never to marry again. Now^ 
Nea is differently placed. She is dishonored: plenty of people 
in London know all about it ; and the scandal will grow." 

*^ It is true ; but what can I do ?" 

"Do you know one Wortley?" 

" The cher Jack? ah— yes I'» 

" He seems a very dear-headed follow. He says that the mar- 
riage with you would stand in any court of justice in England : 
it appears he has asked lawyers about it." 

" The cher Jack ! He would marry me if I were unmarried." 

" And that being so, he thinks we have only to obtain ample 
evidence of the foots; and, having satisfied Nea that she is 
quite free, we need not move forther." 

" Admirable I" 

^ But Nea wouldn't be satisfied with that| I foar. Ton see 
she is dishonored." 

What a shrug of the shoulders I 

12 
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This was not satiafiietory to Saxon. But he oonld obtain 
nothing more : and when he rode away, and Therese wared a 
kiss after him, how oould he be angry. 

Thereae, soon after, went oat of town on a proyineial toor. 

This was very lucky for her, as it saved her from many 
inconveniences brought about in the Molly manaon by the 
presence of bailj& 

Molly had got ^^ time,'' — all that the poor ever get ; but in 
debt, as in life, the crisis and the giving up of the ghost come 
at last. Bitts bought the goods a dead bargain, and con- 
versed consciously with the bailbOb; who were of the Moth 
q^edes. 

*' You see, ma'am," said one of these to Elimbletts, who had 
erouched in a comer of the kitchen with her apron shrouding 
her head, *^ all the worrit in this here world comes of people 
taking to superflutys. They will have things — ^fumiturs and 
all sorts of gimcrackeries, and bigotries, and virtues — ^aa is no 
manner of use to 'em, and when these is knocked down to a 
cove like Ritts, here, they cries their eyes out. It's gammon ! 
Look at me. I've no residence to speak of: sometimes I'm 
here, sometimes there. When there's no execution going on, 
I lies under Moses' counter ; or, when the fleas is very bad 
about July, I goes to a twopenny bed off Holbom. I've got 
two shirts, and when I changes I goes to the laundress. I've 
got the clothes I stand in. I gets shaved for a ha'penny once 
a week, and then I washes : which is included. I buy bread 
and cheese, or a bit of meat, as I walks, and I takes my beer 
as I stands. That's what I call a rational life. No superflutys ! 
No high-rented house t No taxes ! No four-post beds, fluted, 
with pallyasses and first feathers! No mahogany telescope 
dining^tables ! No hor-mollu! No mirrors! No clocks! 
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No Btatysl — Superflutys. Ritts, don't tipple all that there 
porter !'* 

Ritts had certainly taken more than his share, and now 
flonght to be gallant to Kimbletts. Kimbletts struck him 
a blow, with all a woman's desperate passion, and he fell 
heavily against his new property — the fender. He turned her 
out, and shrieked and gibbered at her with malignant 
ferodty ; and she went into the streets of London, wondering 
where she was likely to find Molly, who had not been seen for 
a week. She caught him at last, and — ^not to lose him again 
^-she was induced to join a party bound for the Salt Lake. 

Molly became high in authority among the new community. 
There was an energy of intrepid indolence about him, which 
induced the calmest and grossest oppression of that sex which 
it was the main principle of the community to caress and 
crush. Kimbletts for the rest of her life hewed wood for the 
elder; and several other *^ seals" were employed in drawing 
water. And Molly poured down his Scripture on them like 
lava, till they were seamed and seared with submissive holi- 
ness. 
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Chapter XL. 

Master and Man. 

Eres was uneasy, but happy. There was something going 
on he did not understand, and he was ezoitedly furtive in 
finding it out. 

The flight of Nea amazed him : and the suddenness of that 
poor Dove's escape from the £10 a week furnished ark, still 
further bewildered him : and he gnashed his teeth, in a sound- 
less way, at his inability to ascertain her address. Her maid 
did not know it ; and, as this maid went off with a solid 
quantity of wearing apparel, Kees only bargaining for one or 
two bagatelles in the way of rings, <fec., perhaps the young 
person did not care to advertise. 

Nea would surely not herself proclaim her shame ; so that 
Eees still hugged himself in reticent style at the consideration 
that he possessed a secret which nobody wanted to be dis- 
closed. For Eees was a miser : a heaper-up of small hoards 
in remote building-societies of the metropolitan suburbs, 
savings-banks in backest streets, and shares in mining property 
in the very centre of unknown Australia : and Eees some day 
contemplated a great coup on the Dwyorts property. 

Yet he was not making so much money as he was accus- 
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tomed to, out of Diego. Loose silyer was no longer fonnd in 
the pockets of the coat flung at him at night. The pocket- 
books were no longer obese with indigestible Bank of England 
notes. The £10 a week fhmished house was evacuated, and a 
fitded set of rooms, odorous of the multitude of genteel &mi<- 
lies who, during half a century, had passed through them, was 
taken in Jermyn^Street — ^that long corridor of deeping apart- 
ments in connection with the dubs. Diego would talk of cur- 
tailing expenses in a grim way, that made Kees stand aghast. 
Hats and gloves and boots thinned in the supply; and a 
poffltive vulgar economy, such as valets scorn, was clearly set- 
ting in. Kees did not want to ask for explanations : he was 
finding out. And Diego was not the sort of young fellow who 
stands catechismg from his servant. 

When at last informed that Therese was in London, that 
she had come to no arrangement, and that risks were about 
Diego in this respect, Kees was dumbfounded. He would 
have fiunted with grie^ but that he was told to watch her: 
the prospect of spying, cheering him. 

When Dwyorts, the &ther, came up to town, and sat in 
long and close and locked consultation with Diego, Kees 
gently tore his hair, and stamped inaudibly iftbout the passages 
of the house — lodging-house passages, night and day all the 
year round, smelling of cold boiled mutton and hot female 
domestics. 

When 27i« Times city article announced that John Dwyorts 
and Co. of Liverpool had absconded, leaving behind a state- 
ment of his affairs which made it of very little consequence to 
the creditors whether he stayed at home or not, Kees lost all 
command over himself; and sitting in the quiet coffee-house, 
to whose dimmest comer he generally retired in order to look 
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into the fitentnre of Iub oonntiy, lie loudly, and to the 
astonishment of the other coffee-drinkerBi exclaimed ferodoodj, 
^ Well, I am damn'dl^ 

That day Di^o, who would not go out or show himaelf 
until the first of the nine days* wondering was got over, was 
in bad temper. Moody and morose, he drove the nsnally 
quiet but now discomposed Kecs into retaliatory language, 
and one day Diego took him by the throat with some vague 
view of pitching him out of the window. There was a quick 
apology, a reference to the harasring drcumstances of the 
period ; but Kees» craven, was revengeful, and from that day 
out, got into a custom of feeling his stock with Us fingers — as 
if in reminiscence of the dutdu 

Kees began to notice the care with which his master hid 
away all papers firom him. He had bought a Bramah-keyed 
cash-box, and took it with him into the city in the day, and 
into his bedroom at night. Yet it did not contain money : 
Kees ascertained that by shaking it. 

Now, Diego left one paper out in his sitting-room — ^the 
Uotting-paper. Kees left a clean leaf uppennost every day, 
and every day Kees took away an inky lea^ reversing it and 
reading it against the light. It was covered all over with two 
names — " Jacob Dwyorts" — "John Wortley.'* Each was in 
a different handwriting, and neither was in the handwriting of 
Mr. Diego D wyorts. Kees, with the sagacity of a magpie, hid 
and stored these bits of yellow and unstamped paper, declara- 
tory of nothing but names and an idle moment. 

Kees made two important calls. 

Therese smiled on him, as he bowed the most abject defer- 
ence. Kees was as good-looking as an uneducated, unrefined 
valet can expect to be, even in a gentleman's cast-off dothes. 
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Therese had freqnentl j oomplimented him on his Saxon oome- 
linen. Kees of late, as he had followed the little beantj from 
place to place, pondered whether his affections were not be- 
coming engaged. Kees had trembled in the street as The- 
rese, crossing the way, had nnveiled the artfiil ankle in over- 
whelming shoe and silk. 

Kees told her with candor-imploring seoresy Us instmotions 
in regard to her. He did not like watching of her — ^that he 
didn^t. He conld be her slave — her black slave — that he could. 
The gromid she walked on was precious-like to him ; and what 
would she please to tell him to do ? 

^ You are good. Monsieur Kees. Too good for my hna- 
band.*" 

^ Oh 1 he's a regular humbug, ma'am, I assure you. Why, 
he's poor I Really poor I" 

^^^Miserable 1 It is a crime." 

^^ That's what I think, and say to mysel£" 

^^ And you are going to leave him. Monsieur Kees ?" 

" I haven't made up my mind, mammsell — ma'am, I should 
say. Tou see, though I say poor, he still has got something; 
and I've got used to his- ways, and he to mine, all these 
years." 

*^ Tou have a heart, Monsieur Kees." 

*' Ah, ma'am, it's all yours I" 

Here Kees went on his knees, and looked beseechingly 
affectionate. 

Therese was very wicked, and let him kiss her little hand, 
looking down intensely comic. 

** Ah, Monsieur Kees I" said she; *^now, if Diego were to 
see you doing this." 

He leaped up, and retreated from her in an appaUed con- 
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didoiii floarody breathing — *^ He'd moFder me 1** he gaq)ed 
out. 

** He would, Monsiear Kees. You saw him beat the French 
monaenr, who was so amiable as to send me flowers at Athens. 
The poor monsienr 1 Did he die ? No, very near. S!h bien. 
Monsieur Kees, you must never kneel again to me, or I will — 
listen— I win tell Diego I" 

'*If he ever strikes, I will transport him for bigamy .'' 

*< Foolish Kees I they conld only lock him up for a year or 
two, which would be nice — so quiet ; and then, when he came 
back to the world again — so strong and in such good health — 
he would find you out, Monsieur Kees, and then — ^kill — ^murter 
you, number two I'* 

^ You are laughing at me, ma*am. You might pity a poor 
feUow, though he is only a servant." 

** Monsieur Kees, I am proud of being loved. The dirty 
cabmen say, ' Qod bless me,* when they bring me home at 
night, and I am pleased. But I like not Monsieur. You know 
I am Monsieur's wife, and you must say God bless — like the 
cabmen.** 

Humbled, but not angry, Kees asked would she complain 
of him ; and being told that she considered him her friend, and 
would be glad of his viedts occaedonally, he crouched away 
from her laughing eyes. He sought solitude that day, and 
went to St. Paul's Cathedral to study the statues of those 
ugly heroes who frightened off aU our enemies. 

His next call was on a man who had invented a new profes- 
aon, and who advertised that he was a spy. This person, ex- 
perienced, according to his own statement, in the detection of 
crime and criminals, placed his acuteness at the disposal of 
that portion of the public disposed to pay to have dogged, the 
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steps of their wives to their lovers, of their husbands to 
their mistresses, of their sons to mischief their daaghters 
to follies, and their derks to the tnrC Rodes, the spy, was 
ready at any moment to show up any fiunily : that basis of 
our civilization. 

Kees, like every body else who went to Rodes, was a fooL 
Rodes was a dtQl creatnre, with a bemaddled brain, who was 
altogether nneqnal to any work dearer than following his nose 
in a straightforward scandal. If the suspected individnal had 
broken his or her leg in the/otia; jmw, and was to be heard of 
at the hoqvitals, Rodes was down on the fraotnre in no time ; 
otherwise he shook his head, took his fee, and went to the 
publioJiouse to meet ofEioial detectives, who were as great im- 
postors. 

Kees paid down five pounds, and Rodes undertook to find 
out what bills Mr. Diego Dwyorts had in the market, and 
what was the kind of bunness he did. That effected, Kees 
got leave of absence, too willingly granted, and went and 
passed a week at the Hotel de Paris, in Boulogne, at the table 
d'hote of which establishment, he awed the travelling British 
tailor and bank clerk by his extensive manner, as a gentleman 
of independent means, who had journeyed beyond Paris 
and Frankfort, and who played with the hard names on the 
eorfe as Person would have done with Euripides and a bottle 
of brandy. 
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Chapter XLI. 

Brothers. 

Pabuaioent was up, and town was scattered over green 
Great Britain and greener Ireland ; and the country was 
soothed after the scuffle. Bat Saxon Womton, whb did not 
like solitnde, was uncomfortable in the lonely, crowded capi- 
taL He had sent a solicitor to Gennany to make inquiries, as 
an excuse for postponing a dedaon of which he was incapable, 
and he did not like to return to Staffordshire empty of resolu- 
tion and informaticm alike. 

Why did he not accompany the solicitor? He had not 
energy enough left; so he loitered oyer a late breakfiut of 
maundering newspapers, and then rode out into the suburbs 
deep into the day, and dined at the Stuffy Hotel, and per- 
spired among country folk at the unventilated temples of the 
British drama; these pure rustics chiefly abounding at the 
Adelpbi where Mr. Wright revenges himself on the censor for 
stopping immoral plajrs, by fitvoring the audience with inde- 
cent gestures. After all, a lord with plenty of money may be 
dull amid all the amusements of London. The reflection 
reminds me of another that may here be thrown in for the 
comfort of democracy : some of the lords we love, may be 
loveable without our knowing it. 
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Lord Slnmberton was a peer of the realm, in an misettled 
state of oonserratiye mind. Bom with a capacity for tranquil 
life, as the easy hero of a domestic scene, the woman he had 
loved had, at once, sentenced him to isolation, and influenced 
him in attempting an ambitions career for which he had no 
taste, and therefore no qualification. Now, observing and 
analysing the mighty life of a great town, brilliant even in the 
mght of its year, he more and more shrank with cultivated 
sensitiveness from the coarse conflicts both of society and 
politics. It is dangerous to be solitary in a great city : it is 
like a deaf man watching a crowded dance. To be apart 
from men is to be, in a sense, superior to men : and man is 
not strong enough for the emotions either of a deity or a . 
devil Saxon sneered sadly at what to him was confusion. 
How paltry were those interests in which he did not sympa- 
thize! 

The first time I went to Paris, I knew but two human 
beings among the multitude. I called hopefiilly on the bright 
and virile BlufiT, and his servant shrugged bis shoulders and 
sidd, *^ Monsieur, il est assassin^ — ^il est mort I'' He bad been 
killed that morning by his fiiend — ^my other friend ; and, alas I 
that other fiiend had to run away. 

What was the cons^uence ? I walked alone, unguided, 
strange, through the superb city ; through and through it, 
over and over it, till I knew it as well as a man knows a 
language in which he has had no master. But I got into too 
good health, and, sanguine and happy, I ventured recklesdy 
on making an acquaintance. I went down to St. Penis, with 
Lamartine's chapter in the Oirondina, about the mob's plun- 
dering of the Ejngs' tombs, fresh in my recollection. Inte- 
rested and historic, I listened with deep pleasure to the chatter- 
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ing doerone, as a large party, strangers to each other, we 
descended to the dfan and dreadftd Tanlts. The remains of 
Henry of Navarre were the goide^s theme, and the tomby 
atmosphere was heavy and still with our attention, when a 
young Englishman, with that bold French which I fed sore 
had something to do with the battle of Asinconrt, said, **I 
say, commissionaire, do yon allow smoking here ?" I pressed 
to his side, squeezed his hand, and we dined together thiit 
evening. He ordered du stout at the *' Trois Freres," and I 
passed the whole of the next day on the top of the column, in 
the Place Venddme, in order to avoid the chance of meeting 
him. 

Saxon, walking one day in Oxford-street, saw a Hansom 
cab dash by him containing two well-known &ces. They were 
the last men that he had thought of as likely to be in town at 
that period of the year. They were the Rectons, twin bro- 
thers, who had been students at 65ttingen in his own time, 
and with whom he had been intimate dnce. It was useless 
attempting to run after their cab ; and, besides, Saxon did no€ 
like hurry and fuss. He would find them out and calL They 
were sure to be living together: nobody ever saw them 
apart. 

They were a nomadic pair, and it took time to run them 
down. He had last seen them in the Temple, of whose sodety 
they were undistinguished members. They had thence mi- 
grated to a boarding-house near Fitzroy Street, whence driven 
by the pervading ^gantic fee-&w-fum smell of the blood of an 
Englishman of a variety of nomenclatures, they had taken a 
cottage at St. John^s Wood : then moved up to another cot- 
tage at Hampstead : then tried Southend, Essex : then Black- 
heath : and, within two years, had last settled down in a top 
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■et of ohambera at Ghray's Inii, There wm a rumor that they 
had paaMd part of one summer in a yellow Aow-van with a 
Norwegian giantess, drawn about the southern eoonties by 
a blind horse, who foraged by the road side, and occasionally 
swallowed' a hedgehog. But this may only be malicious. 

Lord ISnmberton one morning called at Oray's Inn, led 
by a porter in a white apron — ^which the man wore for the 
palpably sufficing reason that he was always running mes- 
sages. 

A very ingenious trapdoor was thrown open in the centre 
of the black oak, as Lord Slumberton knocked with his 
whip at the fortress. The sudden, sharp slide of the wood 
startled him. 

A forodous, clearly disguised voice, firom an invisible comer, 
roared, with grammar soited to the possible calleri ^ Who 
from?** 

** Does Mr. Reoton live here ?^ 

M Which ?^ (More ferodous.) 

*^ I want to see both." 

« Who from ?" (Inhuman.) 

" My name is ^Wofnton." 

•* Squire ?^ 

« Saxon." 

'^ Jingo I Ood of Gents— why didn^ you say sof^ 

« Hurray I" 

There was welcoming on the little square landing outside 
the door. 

Saxon was put in an old arm-chaur, the seat of dignity, and 
very finendly feelings and cateohisings were interchanged. 
These men had been boys together, knew each other to the 
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oore^ and were Teiy glad to see one another again. ^Riat k 
to Miy, Peter and Saxon feLt all this : for Simon never appear- 
ed to nnd#^go any mental proceaB: whatever Peter did and 
aaid was enong^ for him. He was a part of Peter thrown off^ 
as Jnpiter throws off sateOitea which take Japiter*B shape^ and 
move roond him obediently and ocmfortably. They were only 
one man* Peter was Peter pht$ Simon ; but, if Simon died 
to-morrow, Peter wonld.stSl be eqoal to Peter piu$ Simon. 
Kot that Peter knew this: he oonsolted Simon, and acted 
with Sunon, bat only as a part of his own bnun, which 
somehow or another was not in his own skoU, but jn 
Smon*s. 

" Why, do you know, Saxon, Simon and I, not having mo- 
ney oiongh for our nsoal yearly rash abroad — ^we were going 
to do the Maelstrom this year — were very near going down 
to year Staffordshire place the other day ?** 

^ Withont intriguing for an invitation," said Simon, com- 
pleting his brother's thoaght. 

^ And why didnH you come ?** 

^ The Jndge is not weU— I fear, dnking^«4hoagh in no . 
pain, and not anhappy : and his head as dear as ever.'* 

** And," added EKmon, '* thongh as you know he is not, as 
the world thinks, cor fitther, yet he has been very kind to as, 
and we like to go and see him every day, when the doctors 
will let OS." 

" Tours is a very strange story," said Saxon ; ** and — con- 
fidence for confidence. I have unfortunately got a fiunily 
secret now, and I'd like to tell you all about it. First: I've 
come into the title of Slumberton." 

The twins started. They went through a fiusetiousness of 
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ceremony in oongratnlating him, and bowing to him ; which 
Saxon nnderstood, and which was quite Batufiictory to them- 
selves. 

While Saxon tells his story to theRectons, riltell the story 
of the Rectons to yon, O patient reader I 
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Chapter XLII. 

The Rectons. 

It is a pretty picture, an English village oonunnnity congre- 
gating in the village church on a calm, bright Sunday. From 
the town point of view the picture is pleasantly pure : for 
though modem science has obliged us with elaborate ventila- 
tion, and the **prie-Dieu" which the modem upholsterer 
advertises (the unholy fellow I) as calculated ^' to relieve the 
pun arising from the prolonged posture of prayer ;** yet we 
civic people of the '^ vivaries" have all of us an instinctive 
thought, quite apart from our sanitary views on extramural 
interment, that a crowd worshipping Ood would feel more 
worthy of worshipping when made comfortable as to atmo- 
sphere ; and that, generally speaking, the Temple of the Crea- 
tor should be in the country which He created — should be 
among trees, and not among brick houses, which are of the 
town, towny, that man made. Your Chapel of Ease is too 
often a place of torture, the scientific ventilation notwithstand- 
ing : man in a mob being awfiilly, and, perhaps, to that ex- 
tent appropriately at church, reminded that the body is very 
oamaL The Countess de Trop alleges that reason why, when 
in town, she does her devotions on the Sabbath in her bou- 
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dear, and near the JSHom de Oahgne, Btit the Ooontess in the 
crowd oontribntes carbon, though carbon of pur sang^ with 
the rest — ^indeed acnter, finer carbon. She should Bubscribe 
to the building fond of the (what ?) sodetj, and help to put 
up great cathedrals in park-like grounds. 

The piiriiAdoners of BroAdford, Essex, congregated into 
theur diurdi one Sunday, many years ago (which I remem- 
ber), light and gay in June Sunday gannents, seeming pladdly 
pleased under the influence of the young sun, healthy in the 
enjoyment of the salubrious air for which Broadford is re- 
nowned; and their periodical piety unaffected in the confi- 
dence that they would hear from the rector, excellent Mr. 
Baskinall, a sermon to do them good, and prepare them, 
comforted, for the mid-day dinner. But it was not altogether 
% village community. Broadford, very attainable by private 
carriage and &st coach from London, was the station x>f 
several stately country-houses of very eminent and rich town 
personages, who were all req>ectable, and who, therefore, 
were convinced that they ought to set an example to their 
poorer neighbors, by attending churdi with a regularity which 
familiarised all the poorer neighbors, greatly edified, with the 
fiishions. They generally drove up to church in their car- 
riages : not that they did n5t all live near enough to it to 
walk, but that they considered it desirable to give the horses 
exercise :— 4;he opinion of Tworts, the cobbler of Broadford 
(who was a Radical, and read his paper while the swells, as he 
called them, were at prayer), that the gentry came up in that 
style to show that they were grand — ^being absurd ; as every 
person 'in Broadford knew exactly who kept carriages there- 
about, and, indeed, the average incomes of all the big houses. 

At the same time, as I do not wish to malign Tworts, I 
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mnst admowledge that another notion of hia was wall foimdeA. 
Tworts, arguing the question of church-going (to whioh I 
wished to bring him), said, ^Wdl, now, just look bare. 
T'other Sanday I was carrying up a pair of mended shoes to 
one of the midds at Mister Dives's house— they were Preodi 
shoes, by jingo {-T*the young 'oman's a regular lady (and here 
Tworts blasphemed, in forgetiuhiess that, as a Radical, he 
ought to rejoice at those approaches to equality between 
misses and housemaids) — ^and what do you think I saw ? Why, 
the groom and coachman (who were back /from the churoh, 
putting up the horses till one o'dock) were playing the devils 
own lark wkh the servant^women. The house was a pande- 
monium, while the fiunily was praying like anything. And 
what's the good of that ?" Perhaps masters and mistresses 
ought to take the servants with them. But then, thieves? 
The Rev. Mr. Baskinall admitted this difficulty, and did not 
press the attendance of the servants. Indeed, he very often 
dined at the big houses on the Sabbath, and it was not to be 
expected of him that he would interfere with the cook. 

A very prominent equipage conveyed to this church, on 
this day, Mr. Justice Becton and his &mily. By justice I 
don't mean a county magistrate, but one of her Migesty'a 
judges ; whose health was deltoate, and who had bought a 
nice littie property at Broadferd ; to which he repaired, to re- 
pair himself every Saturday afternoon, staying till Monday 
morning at 7 a.m. : — ^the &mily frequently staying there for 
months at a time. The carriage was a large one. Inside, sat 
the judge's wife, the judge's &ther, the judge's two daughters 
— girls in their teens — and the judge himself. On the boX| 
and occasionally, though it was on the Sabbath, with a ten* 
dency to be on the roo^ dung rather than rode two fine boysi 
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the jndge'8 sons ; serioudy interfering with the coachman, and 
greatly risking the safety of the entire &mily, as the vehicle 
(on a good understanding with the pike-man, who touched his 
hair) dashed through a toll-gate. 

They were the picture of a respectable &mily: in that 
glossy clean costume, so peculiar to the English well-to-do ; so 
appropriate to their transparent complexion, which is the glory 
of thewpU-fedrace: theircarriageasif cut in china: their hor- 
ses bumishedfirom splendid keep : the harness like alady's black 
satin ribbons: their servants like characters and costumes 
from an old Sevres vase. The Rectons looked domestically 
affectionate together : they smiled serenely on that Sabbath : 
they charmed every body that looked at them: they were 
charming. In the church they were the most elegant and 
most eminent group ; profoundly pious in attitude and re> 
sponse, and dropping, as people do at church, all individual 
expression into sombre earnestness of listening and praying. 
Tworts, had he been there, would have admired. The Rev. 
Mr. Basldnall's mind wandered, as he read some divine homi- 
lies, into the thought — **Ah, these are good people: no mis- 
taking their earnestness! But who can the old fellow bef" 
That was the question of the day all over Broadford : he had 
never, to any one's knowledge, been there before. 

An account of him must precede an account of the other 
Rectons ; he was old Becton, the head of the &mily. 

^ DsAB Gbacb — ^wrote the judge to his wife, on the Friday 
preceding this particular Sunday: the judge being in town in 
his house in Fitzroy-square, and Madame being in Recton 
Hall, Broadford — ** Dsab Grace, my &ther has had to come 
up from Northwhat upon business, and though he won^ stay 
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here, but sticks to bis own hotel, he says he would like to spend 
Sunday with us, and so he'll drive down with me to-morrow. 
For God's sake, be on your good behavior, and for his sake 
and yonr own, take care to have no one there on Sunday I If 
there's any one in the hoose, get rid of 'em and conntermand 
my invitations." 

The letter was read in Lady Recton's room, where the two 
girls were sitting with her. *^ Here's a bother I" ezdaimed 
the evidently annoyed lady, who looked malignant and ugly; 
thongh she had once been a beauty, and had believed herseli^ 
upon full assurances, an angeL 

^* What's the matter, mama ?" said the two girls. 

^* Matter? that old wretch your grandfitther is ooming 
down!" 

Now, here was not an expression of a Christian character 
for a mother to use to grandchildren ; and, though these young 
ladies had been accustomed to plun speaking since they had 
understood anything of human talk, they were rather pusded. 
Because they had always heard their &ther speak reverently 
of the ^* old wretch," the &ther speaking ill of no one belonging 
to him. The mother did not explain : the affair was not ex- 
plicable to children : she merely left her daughters to under- 
stand that grandpapa was obnoxious, but must be endured. 
When they did comprehend the business, which was not till 
many years after, the comprehension did them no moral 
good : it was such a smart insight into &mily drcumstancea. 
The family is a fine social organization ; but no institution ia 
perfect : its disadvantage is, that people living together too 
much know one another too well. 

The fact is, Lady Recton, wife of that distinguished justice 
Sir Sitley Recton, was a woman who liked a large position in 
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the woridy and was aahamed of the conneotioii with Recton 
No. 1. She had no feeUngs of hate towards the old gentleman : 
but as may be known by a penual of her letters, or legal 
examination of good witnesses, she seldom lived a day without 
the wish coming into her brain that Recton No. 1 was dead. 
Sometimes we are yery wicked: but I fully believe Lady 
Recton, unable to conquer that bad wish, was quite conscious ^ 
that it was bad, and was very sorry that die could not get rid 
of the wish. 

Old Robert Recton, of whom you can get any citizen of the 
town of Northwhat to talk to any extent, commenced life as a 
soldier. He bought himself out; nobody knew at the time 
how he got the money ; but the son of his former colonel, 
having got into the King's Bench, received a very odd letter 
to this effect — ^^ Sir, I once borrowed money from your mother, 
which I would long since have repaid to her descendants if I 
could have foand them out. Hearfaig of you by accident, I 
now endose yx)u the amoont, with interest, as I am rich ; and, 
if you want money, I'll be very happy to lend you some ;" — 
and as I happened to know, though the young prisoner did 
not, that the rich man had once been in the regiment of 
Colonel Cutts, I guessed that Mrs. Gutts had taken a kindly 
interest in the young fellow : her perception of his capacity for 
something better than drilling, being very creditable to her 
understanding. And her benevolence was rewarded; for 
young Cutts got out of prison with this mysterious money, 
borrowed two hundred and fifty pounds more, went to Aus- 
tralia, and had obtained the possesdon of a million or two of 
sheep, at the time that one of his shepherds shot him for — ^it 
never was clear what. 

Mr. Recton, released from military life in the town of North- 
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what, where his rej^ent was stationed, remmed the trade ai 
his youth ; which was that of a barber. His oonnectioa with 
the regiment procured plenty of customers; he got a sort of 
private canteen up behind the shop, whose good-will he had 
bought for two pound ten shillings and a pot of ale ; and he 
thrived. By degrees he extended his premises, and made a 
perfumery establishment and a ladies' haiiKbressing room ; and 
ere the regiment had left Northwhat, he had two asdstants — 
one from the metropolis, ffis success was swift : he enlarged 
his trade, went into new trades, became partner in a whole- 
sale trade in London, speculated, bought, sold ; and, before he 
was forty, was Mayor of Northwhat, with half a dozen different 
shops doing different descriptions of business. He married and 
had a son : our judge. Sir Sitley Becton. At the period of 
which I am now speaking, when he was visiting Recton-hall, 
Broadford, he was the great man of Northwhat, with a great 
reputation as a wealthy poian. 

Then why did Lady Recton, his daughter-in-law, detest the 
connection ? Why, Robert Recton, Esq., was eccentric ; and 
having made, as he said, all safe his afilEtirs around him, he de- 
voted most of his time to the perfumery business, putting on an 
apron, and cutting and shaving on occasion. He said, ^* That 
there was the business as made him, and he was d d if 

he*d be above his business I" Lady Recton knew that ^* the 
barber'' was a delicious joke against her, and felt the slander 
— ^it was awkwardly true. She attributed to the barber the 
&ct that she could not get out of mere professional into good 
society. But, really, the barber had nothing to do with it. 

Old Recton had never read a book in his life ; and, indeed, 
never regretted his want of education, having managed very 
weD to do all he wanted to do without education. EGu amiHiion 
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was confined to being first-rate in Northwhat, foHing and annoy- 
ing two or three personal enemies, getting into Parliament the 
member he nominated, and, generally, sleeping and eating, and 
drinking and smoking well. Bat, early, he had decided that 
his Bon-*-his wife had only this one, and Uyed long enough to 
prevent him obtaining other lawfnl children — should have an 
education, — as he said, ** as good as any lord of them all : " 
under the plebeian impression that our peers are scholars. 
His son was a calm, apathetic boy, with no tastes, very pliable, 
and rather inclined to excel in the class, because so terribly 
put down in the playground, where he was called *^ Young 
Lathered,** among other reasons because he was generally' 
beaten when he ventured on fighting a much younger boy. 
He got up to the top of the school in the grammar-school of 
Northwhat, and was entitled to go gratis at Oxford. The 
pedagogue went to Mayor Recton — ^who was mayor very often 
— and advised the despatch of the boy to Baliol. ** What,** 
exclaimed his Worship, ** send him up as a pauper like 1 No, 
he*d be d — d if he would I He*d never heerd of Baliol ; but, 
if it was the regular thing, why, his boy should go there, and 
as well set out as any lord of them all.** At Baliol young 
Recton continued to excel — spooney, but sappy ; and he ended 
with as many honors as a man of twenty-five could well obtain. 
Trained thus in the (for students) refined, if sometimes sleepy 
atmosphere of Oxford, he entreated his father to forego the 
parental intention to give him a business ; he declared in fitvor 
of the church. But, when he returned home, he met at his 
father*8 table— of course a jovial table, and which the circuit 
lawyers greatly liked — a judge who patronized him, pleased 
him, struck him, and he determined to be a great laMryer; 
and the fiither, influenced by the judge, gave consent. ^* And, 
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cnrse you," said the affectionate &ther, *^ if you don^ get up 
to the Home of Lords I Why, a man can be any thing he 
makes up his mind to. Look at me 1 " And thereupon fell 
back contentedly asleep. The pale young son stared Ixmg 
across the table at the powerftil ore, studied that strong senti- 
ment, and resolved, quietly, to succeed, and to make that 
&ther, who now so thoroughly deqpised him and his n^^ve 
nature, thoroughly to respect him. 

Here was an ambition arising in his filial love ; for he had 
had nothing else all his life to love but hisfither ; and, a weak 
man, he venerated the strong man who, with sheer virile 
strength, had mastered his world. Don't suppose that it is 
the ambitious men who succeed. Men try to go up^ery often 
not because they want meekness, but because they want to 
make people believe in them. Some men strive because they 
have been jilted — ^that, after twenty years of struggles, they 
may show to the jilter, who has married suice, and got nine 
children, and is not well off, a splendid sideboard of phite at a 
dinner party. Some fight on to a firont rank to spite brother 
Bill ; who is fightmg on, too, to spite some one else. Smith 
gives up his soul to business that he may die worth more than 
Jones. And so on. Real ambition, for power's sake, is a rare 
. sensation : there are so few great natures. Of the majority 
of the eminent in the working world of plain practical men, 
you can trace their energy to the consideration that it is just 
as well to go forwards as to go backwards, and that work is 
the best method of killing horribly dull time. Perhaps it is 
most true — and every generalizaticm is partly a blunder — tibat 
success is much more of an accident than fiulure ; for, while 
all fidlures are pretty much the same, many a saccess .is unac- 
countable. 
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When Mr. John Sitley Recton (who dropped the John and 
adopted Sitley, which was his mother's nuuden name, and 
given to him in honor of her papa, who was Bp. attorney, and 
whioh sounded striking) was getting on at t^e bar, where his 
mild, now become gentlemanly, manner had evaded envy, and 
induoed a rumor that the Oxford first-class was also tremen- 
dously read in law, he married Miss Curtsin, who was of a 
highly genteel &mily residing in Bloomsbury, and whose papa 
was of the city. 

Mrs. Curtam was of a good Scotch laird house, and the 
Misses Ourtffln were known to despise people who were not 
^^ of fiunily" — ^a peculiarity odd in a city set, and which got 
them laughed at. But the young barrister, doing a £2000 »- 
year busmess, was dreadfully eligible, and, despite some sug- 
gestions about old Recton, she married him — ^very proud, after 
all, of his reputation, and of his being most idiotically in love 
with her icy eyes, lank hair, and bustless body — ^for, these 
notwithstanding, she was ** remarkably pretty." The young 
barrister had &llen in love in the old methodical way, at a 
party ; and the courtship ripened, as those things do, in unro- 
mantic London, without any bowery damp walks, ludicrous 
letters, or insane quarrels. He took it into his head one 
splashy winter evening, when the chimney in his chambers 
smoked, that he'd like to marry ; and he was married to the 
first girl who had been keen •enough to find out what that shy 
young man wanted. He had been little in society : at first 
his tastes and then his occupation were against it: and he 
knew nothing of women except of that class occasionally inha- 
biting the Temple, Fleetnstreet. At thirty, he believed every 
young girl with dear eyes and smooth brow was pure, and 
good, and adqrable|. What a blessing, in a worldly point of 

13* 
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view, is it to have sisters I They put brothers on thdr guard, 
and spoil many an incipient sad match. 

Second genesis of the Rectons went on. Mr. Recton rose 
through all the grades of bar distinction, and when he met 
him at Broadford had been a year a judge — ^a yoong judge, 
but a popular one with the public and the profession ; and, to 
his lady's delight, had been knighted : it put her before all 
her sisters, who were all married. Recton, sen., had mean- 
while flourished ; first in business at Northwhat ; first in the 
town-council; first in elections; a trustee of everything; 
guardian of everybody wanting guardianship : and with a 
high distinction as having the first capacity at and after dinner 
of any man in Northwhat. Now seventy, he began to boast 
of his son for the first time, and to think of his will. But no 
suggestion would induce him to give up business — or, at least, 
the perfumery line. He was ii vehement, vulgar, vigorous 
nature, with no particular theories, and he knew that he'd 
die of weariness if he dropped one of what he called his 
** irons," viz., his trades. He took a dislike to his daughter- 
in-law the very first time she began to caress him, and to 
ask him why he kept up that horrid shop. When once he 
got hold of a terrible secret about the young lady, he 
chuckled with delight: even while his son was telling him 
the secret. 

This was when the second child-birth came on — ^results 
Simon and Peter. The accouchement was severe; the 
mother, some days after, was on the point of death : her phy- 
sician told her that her end was near. All left the room but 
her husband. Hysterical, dying, and repentant, she asked her 
husband's pardon : — ^the children were not his ! He did not 
storm ; his head, weary of learning and of life, fell beside her. 
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and he sobbed with her. Forgave her? — ay, comforted her, 
prayed with her. 

But, then — she always told him, that from the great relief 
of that confession and consolation, she, like the children, re- 
covered: which was even more awkward. I cannot define 
what were the learned gentleman's emotions when the physi- 
cian, shakmg him by the hand, exclaimed, ^^ Science has tri- 
umphed, my dear sir : I have restored yonr wife to yon." I 
am not writing artificially, but putting together this story firom 
documents and authentic evidence of &cts. I only know that 
at dessert that day, the leader of his circuit was induced, in 
his hasty agitation, to tell the matter to his &ther, and that 
the learned gentleman wept over his walnuts. The &.ther 
called him a milksop, and advised awful things, and would 
have done them. Four weeks afterwards, Recton, jun., was 
shown into his wife's dressing-room ; and, after several faint- 
ings, he got her to listen to him. They made some compact, 
no doubt ; and they were always considered, even by their 
servants, as a singularly happy cauple. What he promised, I 
never found out. But there is no doubt she gave up the name 
of his enemy,^ — ^who, I find from the papers before me, was his 
friend — of course. 

It is a very common thing, an unhappy marriage. Every- 
body knows that, and yet everybody marries : and of course 
everybody is right; for in life there is only a choice of unhap- 
pinesses, — to remain single, is to be certainly miserable, as we 
are gregarious animals ; to live in scandalous union, is to fight 
with the respectabilities; to take to marriage, is to try a 
chance of bliss — is to get certain bliss for a month or two ; 
which, short as the period is, you are not certain of out of 
marriage : so everybody marries, and the experience of man- 
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kind approyes of marriage, from the oommoiHienBe point of 
view. If ladies and gentlemen marry in a passion, insisting 
that they were bom for one another, and do not calculate that^ 
in a year or so, they will find it a dull bosiness, requiring to be 
looked at from the common-sense point of view, is the institu- 
tion responsible for their being idiotic ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Recton tasted perfect happiness in the first 
three months — ^it was in the Long Vacation that they were 
united — of their married life. They felt so good, so pure, so 
];ione6t then, that they deserved that perfect hap^Mnesa. It 
js a singularly complete answer to sentimentalists, who are 
ashamed of the animal part of our nature, that love is the most 
subtly refined, most grand, least selfish, when it is love in 
marriage ; and that married lovers are generally in their most 
noble and most intellectual existence, precisely in the period 
when they rather rejoice at not being ^* all soul.'* Jean Paul 
has remarked the error of those who mistake the love of one 
for the love of mankind ; but, still, it is certain that our best 
moments of philanthropy are when we are most intensely in 
love with ourselves — our own second selves, pro tern. For 
the three months in which the Rectons wandered hand-in-hand 
through Europe, and at the end of which, opening their Bower 
of Bliss in a highly-respectable street, they offered their fiiend- 
ship to society,-*were so joyous, so beautifiilly happy, that 
they were worth any amount of subsequent disasters. And the 
reaction was rather severe. In six months, Mrs. Recton agreed 
with her husband that it would be madness to neglect work : 
in nine months, she had ascertained that she must expect very 
little of his sodety ; and in eighteen months, she was glad that 
his avocations at chambers left her perfectly firee to occupy and 
amuse herself as she pleased; fix>m breakfiurt; time to midnight. 
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Mr. Recton, on the other hand, though he did not regret his 
marriage, was land to his wife ; was pleased with the comfort 
and solidity of a home ; had fonnd ont that he preferred the 
interest and excitement of his profession to dinner parties, or 
evening parties, oxfUea of any sort ; that his wife had only to 
talk to him of what did not greatly charm him into atten- 
tion, and, generally, he was glad that her sisters and her 
old friends were so near her, to enable her to pass her time 
pleasantly. They never had one quarrel about any sii^t 
matter : such quarrels as married people who determine to be 
affectionately always together so constantly have ; and in their 
eaiy existence, of his prosperity, her satisfiustion with that 
prosperity^ their calm complete household, and their prevail- 
ing separation, great matters lor altercation did not occur. 
Neither tried to rule or influence the other: they talked 
independently, and lived very independently ; and though she 
sometimes sighed in envy of greater ladies, higher bom and 
glittering in a sublimer sphere, and he, now and then, was 
vexed and brooded when he had to dine alone, and to have his 
tea brought to his little library by a servant ; on the whole, 
neither regretted the matrimony in which they were implicat- 
ed. What, then, if they were diEollusioned ? It was a 
comfortable match; and for this reason — ^both had become 
indifferent. When there is unhappiness — ^not merely negative, 
but positive and unfortunate unhappiness — it is when the one 
continues to love, and the other has become disgusted. 
Greatest unhappiness of all, it is when the indifference has 
become contemptuous indifference : the right sort of sensation 
for married life — as so few can sustain ardent, fresh, genuine 
love — ^is indifference accompanied with respect. Thus, a clever 
woman is often seen content with a husband who is a fool, but 
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whose moral character is high ; and of ootuiie, on the other 
hand, clever men cultivate idiotic wives — there is so much 
guarantee of goodness in a downright brainless angeL 

The worst of such arrangements as those of the Rectons is, 
that if the wife is pretty, has been flirty before her marriage, 
and continues, after her marriage, in the old set, she runs great 
risks of damaging her moral character, and of having, in the last 
resort, to sacrifice her virtue to save her reputation. Peof^e 
never saw Mr. Recton — ^began to forget thi^t there was ik 
Mr. Recton ; and though Mrs. Recton was a very good girl, 
so far as she knew, is it wonderful that she was sometimes 
tempted to forget that there was a Mr. Recton? She com* 
mitted indiscretions; and she found that people saw them, 
and that, for the matter of their opinion, she might just as 
well have committed fitults. A poor woman, neglected by a 
husband, pestered by her lover, gets into a fidse podtion, gets 
compromised, and the lover manages the rest, despite of her. 

Mrs. Recton was a person without sufficient character to 
like sin as sin, or virtue as virtue : she was influenced by her 
education, her connections, her position, and was the victim 
of circumstances. She had no fault to find with her husband, 
except for that which, fi*om the man^s point of view, was to his 
and his father's honor — ^that his fiither had a somewhat ignoble 
trade in Northwhat ; and, had her husband taken the trouble 
to study her and to manage her, she would have lived or 
died worthily enough. But she couldn't stay at home : she 
liked the motion, the glare, and the excitement of society. 
She had married sisters ; and when married sisters get together 
they sometimes become cynical and unromantic, and talk of 
the abstract other sex much as men talk of women — ^never 
considering how their philosophy applies to their own woman- 
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kind of wives and nsten. Mra. Beoton had noV brain or 
heart enough to render her safe in her freedom. Her old 
loverSy ineligible as husbands, clustered round her, and there 
was so much talk of love that, she began to believe that she 
had done a deadly wrong in marrying Recton. But of all this 
she told nothing to her husband when they had the conver- 
sation above referred to : it was of a quite different matter : 
and to this day Sitley Recton believes his wife was tricked 
iato infidelity. 

She was one day with one of her sisters purchaong some 
jewellery at Star and Gkirter's great shop. They were served 
by a young man of fine appearance and superior talk, who de» 
lighted them. With the deepest respect of manner, he spoke 
with a tone of equality, and even intellectually, of assured su- 
periority. As they finished their purchases — disproportionate 
to the profuse splendor that had been showered befi>re them 
— this accomplished shopman showed them to their carriage. 
As Mrs. Recton, following her sister, was going down-stairs, 
he whispered, " Pray, madam, don't be frightened — ^ladies are 
often so foolish — ^but I saw you take the emerald bracelet, and 
it is my duty to tell you so. I will call in the morning for it, 
at your house.'' She fidnted when she got into the carriage ; 
and the shopman smilingly bowed as it drove off He had 
asked the coachman the address. They were quite used to 
ladies thieving at this shop : and this young shopman was by 
no means new to such an affair. There is no explaining this 
lunacy of ladies; and Mrs. Recton was never able to explain 
to herself how or why she had given way to the impulse of 
stealing that which her husband would have been glad to pur- 
chase fi>r her if she had taken the trouble to ask him. 

Mr. Royston, the shopman, presented himself at her house 
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on the following mornbg. He was shown into the drawing- 
room. Mra. Recton covered her &oe with her handkerchief 
sobbed, and bowed. 

" Pray, madam," said he Idndly, ** don't be angry with me. 
It's really very awkward ; but, I'm sore, I've managed the 
best way I coald. Not a soul knows but myself; and, I give 
yon my word, nobody ever shall, if I have the thing book, fer 
the stock will be overhauled to-morrow morning, as upnaL 
My dear madam, we are used to these things — ^ladies, even the 
grandest ladies, are so unaccountable. I'm sure yon're too 
good for such thiDgs, as you suffer so much : I'm sure you'd 
have sent it back yourself; only I was obliged to make certain.'* 

Mrs. Reoton's agonies were not those of remorse, but of 
eiposnre. But this adroit talk comforted her — ^though she 
thought it right to sob more than ever. 

** There is the bracelet, sir. I suppose I was mad — ^I am 
now: I dont understand it. But for your kindness, or, I 
shall bless you — so kind and so considerate." 

Mr. Boyston had got a pretty and foolish woman in his 
power, and was not the man to spare her. 

Boyston was not chivalric. I don't know much of his his- 
tory, but he had a theory that a handsome man ought to do 
as much with his comeliness as a beautiful woman does with 
her beauty ; and, most likely, he had trusted, in his career, to 
the force of personal impressions. I believe he inherited a 
good trade in Guernsey — ^that he became bankrupt — ^went the 
tour of Europe as a courier to a milord — studied art in Rome 
— lived in Paris by sketches that were popular, but not bought 
by the people — ^and that he got into Star and Gkrter's shop by 
displaying a curious fimcy in design for ornaments, and got 
into a first portion there as a salesman by his felicitous 
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address, which rendered the goods irreaistible to the grand 
ladies who called there to lounge away time between loncheon 
and dinner. Altogether, at this period, he was making a 
good thing of it at Star and Garter's, and conld he have been 
honest, and serious, and industrious for a year or two, Royston 
would have been heard of by the legal advisers of the firm of 
Star and Garter. 

In his capacity as artist, Boyston managed to make Mrs. 
Beeton get him introduced to her society, and, being invited 
to dinner once by her husband, Mr. Beeton was ddighted 
with him, and began to ask him frequently to feed at that 
house. As Beeton had good claret, Boyston had no objec- 
tion to study the to him entirely new set — lawyers. Gtene* 
rally speaking, Boyston did not much care what he did, so 
that he got excitement, and a new class of person was an 
excitement to him. Had Boyston been sentenced to be hung, 
he would have been occupied in trying to analyse Jack Ketch 
to the very last moment. 

How Beeton, No. 2, contrived to keep his &ther out of the 
matter, is not clear in this history. But his weak nature was 
made strong for the moment, and he overcame his &ther, and 
took his own way. And he did not go about it tragically. 
It is wonderful how quietly we take awful events when they 
do occur. Mr. Becton's principal anxiety was, that there 
should be no fuss about the matter; and, for this sensible 
view of the exigency, he was indebted to his training as a 
lawyer. His fitvorite joke about lawyers was, that they were 
the laundrers of the world's Itnge sale; and hence his inclina- 
tion to wash his own foul clothes at home. 

The day of his interview with his wife, he sent his clerk to 
Star and Garter's with his compliments to Mr. Boyston, — 

13* 
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Would Mr. Royston be good enough to call on him, at cham- 
bers, next morning ? Mr. Royston, it happened, was ill at 
home : the clerk merely got the address. 

The next day Mr. Recton put all booness on one side, 
nerved his heart and cherished his skill io^ an interview witb 
Royston. His wife had, of coarse, told him but half the tmth. 
His belief was that Royston had taken a base advantage of 
her. Generally, Recton blamed himself for having been so 
neglectful of his wife. The good man pitied her, and it was 
this humility that his &ther chiefly blasphemed about. The 
&ther could not in the least understand this humane conning 
of a weak man, who was not strong enough to afford a coo- 
fesaon to the world that — ^he had been duped. 

^* Please, sir,'' said a servant girl, opening the door of Roys- 
ton's bed-room, 'Hhere's a gentleman of the name of Recton 
down-stairs as wants to speak to you." 

Royston's indisposition was not great. He was fond of 
occasional iUnesses — ^to shut himself up with romances, and 
reveries, and wine, and pipes, and dreams : and this was one 
of the occasions: though, as it was early in the day, he was 
keeping up some of the appearances of an invalid by being in 
bed. 

^ Good God I" exclaimed the astonished Royston, who had 
had no communication with either of the Rectons for three 
months, though he had heard of the birth of the twin boys, 
*' what can he want with me ?" The servant did not answer ; 
she rather suspected, by the effect of the announcement, that 
Recton was a bailiff. 

*^ I suppose I must see him, whatever it is. Put the room 
to rights." This was easily done ; it wfis a handsomely fur- 
nished, pictured, decorated room : for Royston was luxoriousi 
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when he had the money. The servant went down to simunon 
Beoton, pale in the parlor. Royston was nervous, bewildered. 
What ooold it be? If it was thaty what was he to do 1 Roys- 
ton pnt his French novel under his piUow, put his splendid 
hair in^ some order, and bethought him that, at the worst, 
Beoton was a very meek man, and oould not have oome for 
any physical objects. " Could the d — d fool of a woman have 
been found out ?'' That was all the thought Royston gave to 
the woman. 

Recton hdd the door open until the servant had descended 
Ad stairs again, closed it carefully, sat dowii^ and without any 
attempt at the conventional civilities, and without looking at 
Royston, commenced to talk the speech which he had prepared. 
Royston saw from this what he had to expect, but closed his 
teeth hard and waited. 

^^ Mr. Royston, I satisfied myself down-stairs that you were 
not too ill to bear an interview, or I would not have come up.** 
fThis apology from the injured man, so terribly conscientious, 
was characteristic) ^* My business you may guess, when I 
tell you that Mrs. Recton has made a full confession of her 
deplorable connexion with yon. I have come to you, as one 
man of the world to another man of the world. You have in- 
jured me, and I am not likely to forgive it. But I am not of 
opinion that injuries of this sort are to be redressed by duels. 
They are not to be redressed at all ; they are to be endured. 
My object is, while enduring this, to cover as fiir as I can my 
wifeHi fiune — to conceal as far as I can my own dishonor. I 
ask from you, sir, but one satis&ction— to assist m,e in this. 
Do tins, and, while unforgiving, I will reward you. I believe 
you are heavily in debt — ^I am making £4000 a year — ^my 
&ther's wealth will most probably come to me — ^there is no- 
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thing that you may require, in this way, that I will not endea* 
Yor to aid you in. I don't ask either apology or ezplanatioa 
fi*om yon. I wish yon to meet me &irly and candidly. I 
think yon have been a aconndrd ; bat I think yon cannot now 
refuse to answer me the questions I wish to ask." 

He paused — ^his &ce was ghastly. Royston had recovered 
himsel£ 

*^ Pkay, sii^— this is very astonishing— I dont know what to 
say," 

*^ I have declared, mr, fiwikly, that I wish conoeahnoit. 
But if conceahnent is impossible by your past conduct, then I 
can make up my mind. WiH you answer me one question Y 
Men sometimes boast of their amours — ^you are a somewhat 
reckless man — ^may I ask is this aoeorsed business known to 
your friends? — she has had no confidant but me — ^have you, mr, 
had confidants ?*' 

**Good Qod, sir, do you think me such a viUain? As God's 
in heaven, not a soul on earth ever heard me speak of Mrs. 
Recton, or of tins — ^this " 

** That will do. I hope that is true. Mrs. Recton has writ- 
ten you some letters ?" 

*^ Yes, but I burnt them." This was true. 

^^ I am glad of that. Then I am safe as to the past. Now, 
sir, I will tell you my intentions. I have, of course, detemuned 
on a separation, but I do not mean that Mrs. Recton should 
leave my house — I mean to avoid scandal of all sorts. The 
children do not seem likely to live. If they do, you and the 
mother shall do what you will with them ; they shall be brought 
up as though they were my sons until of an age to know 
the truth. Mrs. Recton, not acting under my compulsion, 
but a truly repentant woman, and upon her own impulse, 
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deores yoa to know that she wishes never again to see 

you." 

. He paused again, and his &oe seemed to have grown thin 

since he entered the room. Rpyston was stadying him. 

^*I need not saf , sir," said Royston, ^that I deeply deplore 
this bosinefls. I think yon are behaving splendidly, by Gk>d — 
and wisely, too. I wish to Gh>d that I had never seen Mrs. 
Becton 1 I have behaved like a scoundrel, I acknowledge." 
Boyston knew that he was not ambitious of bdng moral, and 
didn^ mind that admission. 

*^ With regard to yourself^ or," proceeded Mr. Recton, ^ I 
assume, as I said before, that you will now be disposed to aid 
me m regarding this matter as a mystery between ourselves, 
that I may not be the jest of men ?" 

*' So help me " Royston wanted to take an oath of 

secresy : but he was interrupted without being noticed, and he 
winced at the contempt. 

*' I don't ask a fitvor of you. I wish to make a bargain. 
If you will leave this country for America or Australia, you 
can name your price — ^if within my means, I will pay it. Esta- 
blish yourself in business in America, and I will help you. Or, 
if you refuse that, and stay here, my purse is at your disposal 
within any reasonable amount." 

It is not needful to follow their interview to its termination. 
Mr. Recton went and spent that day quietly and thoughtfully 
at Richmcmd, and at his sad tavern dinner speculated on life. 
He was sure he had acted like a man of the world : which he 
had not; but he wondered why he was obliged to be so 
worldly ? Mr. Royston rose and went and told his mistress 
the whole story, under a solemn pledge of secresy ; which she 
observed until shp met some one to tell it to. He and his 
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mistress had a sumptuous orgie that day, to oelebmte Mr. 
Royston's conference with Mr. Reoton. 

Nor is it necessary to trace further the Becton manage. In 
a year or two more, during which the shaken Mrs. BeoUm had 
lived like a recluse with her children, her husband, touched 
with a tendency to loye, lingering for love, had forgiven her, 
and again taken her to his heart. He thought her purified ; 
and perhaps she was. Rectou, No. 1, had ceased to think of 
the business ; and was too coarse to mind it. He never shook 
hands with his daughter-in-law, but he made no other differ- 
ence in his demeanor, and, as his hands were always dirty, his 
avermon was pleadng to the object of it. Society talked of 
her, of course ; but London is large, and, as she lived with her 
husband, it did not matter. The injury done to the husband 
was real : he was d^pised, as too tame ; but he never found 
it out. People smiled on him ; he was capable and successful. 
If in a marriage that is made for what Plato called geometrical 
reasons, the husband discovers that his wife is in love — ^without 
sinning — with another, it is not sinful but Christian to sympa- 
thise ; and this was all the inmnuation against Sitley Recton, 
i. e.j when he was talked about by his learned brothers. But 
it is wonderful how Christian conduct is contenmed in this 
nation of Christians. Besides, scandal-mongers are always 
unconscious of tBe private scandal of their own. The T.Rmi5iii 
witches were consulted because they saw every thing that took 
place in the domestic affairs around them ; but when they went 
home they took their eyes out of their heads^ and laid them up 
in velvet cases. 

On the day which I mentioned as having seen the Becton 
&mily looking placid at Broadford Church, Becton No. 1 was 
consulted by Becton No. 2, after dinner, as to what he was to 
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do with the boys. They were nearly nineteen, and their tutor 
had reported that they were now quite fit for ooUege. The 
grand&ther had no opinion on the subject ; so the &ther had 
his own way. They were sent to Oermany to get up languages, 
sel^reliance ; being requested to live economically, and try 
and discover what their partialities in the way of profession 
were. Mr. Roystoa had declined for the present any respon* 
sibility in connection with the boys, and had never seen them. 
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Chapter XLIII. 

Risks of Cautious Service. 

** And now tell me,'' said Saxon, concluding his account of 
the difficulty, ** what do you think I ought to do ?^ 

The brothers had listened with undisturbing attention, but, 
during the story, had exchanged glances that were langpoage 
with each other. Peter now said, looking at the rest of him — 

*' Don't you think we'd better consult together first, Simon f 

** Of course." 

" Well, then, Saxon — or, my Lord — ^we'll leave you here, 
and go into the other room." 

*^ There's the morning paper," said Simon, handing it — 
** interesting report of the debate in the House of Life-Peers 
last night. Lord Julien's speech on popular education very 
good." . 

They left Saxon alone in that square, brown, box-like room, 
crammed with confusion ; foils, folios, bonng-gloves, old letters, 
old hat-boxes, crockery, tin-pots, wearing apparel, keys, gloves, 
tobacco-pouches, pipes ; — ^the apartment of men who had never 
got out of the student's happy habit of easy litter. Maiden 
aunts fi*om the country could scarcely believe in such rooms 
as are to be found in the dingy law-inns of London. As to the 
laundresses (so called because they never wash) who ** look 
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after" the gentlemen therein inhabiting, the maiden annt, gene- 
rally speaking, would not admit that they were of the female 
sex. Bat the maiden aunt had better, not mention that to the 
lamidreflfleBl 

The twins returned in a short time ; Peter haTing talked all 
the conversation, but the real thinking having been fidrly 
divided. Peter took a seat in front of Saxon ; Simon went 
behind Saxon's (duiir, and stood solemn as Atra Oura. 

Peter said-^ 

** Very remarkable ooincidenoes occur sometimes, Saxon. 
You remember our talking together at the table d'hdte '' 

^' At Frankfort," said Simon ; *« at Frankfort^— about Odthe, 
and our wondering had he ever left a son, and if he had, what 
sort of a genius the son was." 

*^ I remember," said Saxon ; *^ and how we started when 
the old waiter told us that he was one of the sons." 

** Well," continued Peter, *^ it is very odd ; but Simon 
and I knew all about the marriage of that Dwyorts to the 
singer." , 

** You — God bless me — ^how ?'* 

" Simon and I did not like to say any thing about it until 
we consulted. But we see it is best to speak qnU We heard 
all about it from Mr. Boyston." 

^* Our £Miher,'' added Simon. 

*^ Astonishing !" 

*^ It is strange. He was the priest who married them : that 
is to say, the fitlse priest." 

^^ This is wonderful — ^wonderful 1" 

But it is a very simple story, out short. Kees had been 
told by his master to find out a priest who would make no 
olgeotions about the different creeds of the marrying parties. 
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Kees, with preposterous mystery, oonsolted the waiter of the 
hotel where they were Btoppmg, The waiter conceived that 
the gallant young Englishman only wanted to delade the poor 
pretty SSuxgerin, and that he was to be paid to aid in the cheat. 
Eees was so secretive that this was the inevitable impression. 
At that time Royston was in that towti ; dissolute eyea in his 
elderly years, reckless, ready. He was a diner at the hotel — 
in debt to the waiter. He undertook the function of tying 
those whom man must not put asunder. When he found out, 
at the festivity, that Diego, madly in love, was really in earnest, 
it was too late to disclose the firaud : — ^there would haye been 
a disturbance not to the taste of the analytical old gentleman. 
He went through with the business, and held his tongue, 
frightened the waiter out of his life, and fled with his fee. 
And, as Diego and his bride left the town the same day, they 
never heard the rumors and the scandals raised by the legiti- 
mate clergy of the place. Therese had never since been to 
that town ; and, though she had met, again and again, mem- 
bers of the merry marriage party, they had thought it discreet 
to hold their tongues on a delicate subject. 

Royston, meeting his sons, of whom he had become proud, 
and whom he had invited to visit him in the cottage, on Lake 
Constance, in which, in broken health, he had at last settled 
down, had amused them — the immoral young dogs — ^with this 
story among many others. Royston, whose knowledge of the 
lighter literature of Europe was unsurpassed, declared that 
the story would play one hundred nights running in a drama. 
The plot was unknown in literature, he said. But he declined 
the responsibility of a finale. The boys might tell Dwyorts or 
the woman, if they liked ; but he'd be hanged if he would. 

When Saxon came to understand all this he was natuiaUy 
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excited, and delivered a dreadful corse upon Royston. But 
this brought the eyes of Rojston's sons to the ground, and he 
entreated their pardon, thanked them deeply for their candor, 
and, half going back to the bierberg days, was very near — ^for 
an English lord too near — ^kissing them. 

The truth is, that Saxon, sympathetic and comprehensive, 
understood the character of Therese, and it was pity for her 
he felt, rather than rejoicings over the re-established kinswo- 
man. How was he to take advantage of such a secret ? How 
tell her ? No — he would let the solicitor find it all out. 

** Better let us ask the Judge,'' said Peter. 

*^The wisest and justest man on Gk>d's earth," added Simon. 

*' But what would he think of Royston ?'' 

*^ He would not think of Royston. It is not," added Simon, 
*^a question about Royston. It is the vindication and salva- 
tion of a young lady." 

<* There are two women to be considered," said Saxon, 
gloomily. 

*' She's a pretty woman, and sings well," said Peter, begin- 
ning to think that the artiate was, after all, perhaps as human 
as the lady. 

" Periiaps she won't care," thought Simon. 

** Care 1 She'd shoot the man that told her. She's a little 
devil." 

The twins were sad, and fiOed their meerschaums. Saxon 
strode gloomily about. 

^ But," said he, breakmg away firom his thoughts, *' I'll not 
bore you any longer with my affiurs. I think, if— the judge 
is well enough — ^I'd be glad to consult him." 

" We'll ask Lady Recton to-day, and let you know in the 
morning." 
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*' Good I Now, teU me about yoorselyes. Are you praotis- 
ingattheBar?*' 

^ No, Saxon ; we have no heart for any work in Hfe: we're 
damped and damned with this horrible seoret — ^two fiithers, 
no mother, sisters who have scorned onr affection, and told 
onr tale to their hnsbands.*' 

I^eter was getting ferocions, and Simon soggested, thmking 
he should not take the unhappy view. 

*' Besides, though we did read hard in law, we were npset 
by a new point of view of the profession, which we got on 
receiving our first briefi.'* 

^ This way," explained Peter. *< We were called with some 
edat, for it was mentioned that we had taken the best prizes 
on examination, and solicitors were down on us at once, to 
try us ; and in one action we got briefi against one another.** 

** And it was out of the question," said Simon, of course, 
^* that we could bully and show one another up." 

Saxon laughed ; for he knew that this was only a whimsi- 
cality, and that the twins would have immensely enjoyed 
elaborately abunng one another in dburt. 

** Well, then, what are you doing ?" 

*^ I'm bringing out a patent," said Peter, with the felicitous 
air of the mechanical genius. *^ A lobster fork — a fork with 
one prong, hooked at the end. At present the table is lud 
for lobster with the ordinary many-pronged fork, and you can 
never get the edible out of the daws comfortably." 

« Bravo I " 

^^ And I," sud Simon, ^ have also directed my attrition to 
increamng the comforts of this convenient century. I have 
got an idea of a bed to be worked by screws as you lie in it, 
so as to form an inclined plane — to raise the head or the heebi 
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JQSt as yon ftncy^ The eternal flat position is Hkc always 
eating bread and butter, or kissing your wife.'' 

« Capital I You'll be made Life-Peers." 

Saxon rode away, and got out of London into clear air, 
thinking deeply and feeling kindly; and as he saw pretty 
children frolicking along green lanes, he sighed. 
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Chapter XLIV. 

New Schools. 

A BAD winter came on. A war with America had followed 
a fiiilare in the cotton crop in America; English mannfito- 
tarera were at a stand-still ; the weavers and spinners had 
thrown themselves en masse on the poor-rates ; Liverpool was 
marching on London ; and the ex-Emperor, Louis Napoleon, 
had again become a special constable. The administradve 
Reform Association published a tract to show that the Queen 
could get her washing done cheaper than was at the time the 
case ; but the excitement of the public mind was unabated. 
No more gold had been found for some months in Australia. 

The new oldest Prime Minister sent flannel in great quan- 
tities to the sailors of the fleet blockading the American 
ports ; but it was found out that they were half an inch too 
short for the hammocks, and the benevolence only made him 
more unpopular than ever. The whole aristocratic system 
was shaken by the circumstance, that, when the people were 
clamoring for bread, Lord Robert Grosvenor offered them 
stones in the shape of new churches. The easy, profuse pros- 
perity, which for so many years had hidden the inner horrors 
of the nation's life, was gone ; and the sensation of public 
men was such as we riiould feel, i^ when gazing on a green 
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and flowery churchyard, all the verdare and violets were to 
rot, blighted suddenly away, and the corpse-colored stones, 
standing clear out from the pale-colored mould, were to stare 
at us, grimly suggestive. 

There was a change of Ministry. Of late this is the in- 
evitable consequence of a public uneasiness. Not that any 
one blames the ministry going out, or thinks that the ministry 
coming in will do better ; but that a sacrifice of men calms the 
public mind. We have no measures now, and change of men 
is our only resource. This is but one of the many evils of the 
disappearance of principles ; or, as Mr. Ishmaeli would express 
it, the cessation of government by party. 

The way out of all this disaster and distress was the ques- 
tion of the day. The anxious Queen called Parliament to- 
gether in November. Sir B. Hall proposed a new road 
through the Park. The government was defeated, and dis- 
solved Parliament. Brandt Bellars, Esq., stood for Oshire. 
Bishop Emmett proposed him ; Lord Septpat supported him. 
The tenantry of the Bellars Hall property voted to a man for 
him. He was returned. 

^* Gentlemen," said he, returning thanks from the hustings 
after the declaration of numbers, *^ the snow that is pouring 
down upon us is whitening Ireland. Let us write a new story 
upon the virgin paper. Let us new men begin a new epoch. 
The English oligarchy is giving way. I go from here to 
appeal against them to the English people — who, like the Irish 
people, have been enslaved. There is a new governing class 
arising on the other side of the channel ; it is a nation. Let 
us enter into alliance with it. The past was our fathers' ; the 
present is our own. Let us hear no more that word — ^Rebel- 
lion. I speak the English tongue : I live in English traditions : 
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I am of the British Empire. To that I give my fealty: in 
that I seek a career : in that I ask for my oomitry the place 
due to her genius, her courage, her affection, and her aspira- 
tions. A lady, strange to me, strange to us, within her veins 
not one drop of that Celtic blood which ran red at Fontenoy, 
which ran red at Waterloo, which ran red at Alma, is seated 
on the grand throne of Great Britain and Ireland. My grand- 
fiither fought against hers — ^he led your grandfieithers against 
George's captains, with a war-cry that Victoria, head of our 
army now, would but little tmderstand. But I say — God bleas 
her! I, an Irishman, accept her sovereignty. She is not 
Irish ; but she is not English. The English have accepted the 
German as the crown of their empire. Why not, now, the 
Irish? Well, Victoria and the English nation now are 
coalescing against coalitions of nobles who would sustain the 
oligarchy; and they will accept our votes, our arms, our 
hopes. Are there sacrifices herein that I propose ? Not one. 
I say, let Ireland be British; but Ireland shall never be 
English. Our faith is not the fiuth of England; but, in its 
universality, is it forbidden that the church of Rome shall be 
a British church? Those English governing classes who 
would have colonised, denationalised, us — are a race marked 
on the map as distinct from all other races, as the stones of the 
Giants' Causeway are different from all other stones scattered 
by God over the earth — a race that has grown up in the salt 
air of the Atlantic, for ever fresh, strong, and &ir — ^a race 
that, with an instinct that tells of a mission, clings to itself 
indestructibly true to its own faith, its own family — these 
English Lords-lieutenant have built up here, in our land, of 
what fribble and devil's-dust they could find about, propping 
it with state bayonets, thdr English Church. Well, as a mat- 
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.ter of architecture^ it was only one building the more to the 
Round Towers — an nnassigned ^' Folly," monldermg while in 
archnological chancery-— of no nse. The English diorch is 
doubtless a good church for the English people. The nautilus 
would object to the shell of the soaily but it fits the snul ; and 
as birds, and beasts, and flowers, show the fur, the plumage, 
the colors, that suit them, so peoples take institutions and 
creeds. We, Irish, are content with the church in which our 
fathers and mothers were christened, prayed, married, and 
were buried. It is in order to be British that we seek to 
sweep the English church out of Ireland : — and many an Eng- 
lish town would perhaps be glad of it," {hud cheers.) 

And so Bellars went on, amid great enthusiasm, to strike 
out a new line of policy, such as would enable him to take new 
"national" ground in the Imperial Parliament; which he 
hoped to influence for good. And when he was driven in a 
carriage and four up the old avenue of the old Hall, amid the 
mad excitement of a people feudal and pastoral, he thought 
ambition at least amusing. If he could become a Secretary 
of State, and repurchase the old Hall — ^in which, by Wortley's 
kindness, he was now but a lodger — why, it might be worth 
while to rise at six every morning, and to take care of his 
health. 

Yet he spent the evening of that eventful day in reading an 
old novel, and sipping the bankrupt's Burgundy by a blazing 
turf fire, whose scent is gratefully racy of the soil to the Celt 
— and that dreadfully incombustible river, the Thames, was 
&eemig unconcernedly at the imminence of this coming man. 

The elections in England were marked by severe contests. 
Whigs and Tories coalesced in the counties against the men 
of the people, without holding their own; and, in the 

U 
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boroQgbfl, the candidates were all revolntioiiaiy. Lord Handy 
made a great senflation by deelaring for the Anglo-Sax<Hi 
policy : the confederation of races in these islands, in America, 
in Australia, and in India, under one standard and one tariff: 
the League to ignore Europe, leaving the worn-out old Euro- 
pean races to annihilate one another. And, people being tired 
of the war with the United States, the " new school'' took 
Tery welL The old school, with their traditions of European 
diplomacy, were alarmed, but continued to keep a gunboat in 
the Bay of Naples; .and to write protocols to King Otho. 
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Chapter XL V . 

Back Streets in Bohemia. 

Ladt Bbaxiko was 'spending all her money in the relief of 
the distressed in London ; Bellars was esoortmg her here and 
there. 

She was resUess to asoertain whether some total re-organi- 
zation of society was not possible. Bellars did not think that 
likely. He confessed that he was in a state of bewilderment, 
and he rather thonght every one was as much perplexed. 

^ I think,*' he said, *'the Judge wonders that circomstanoes 
should create a class of criminals, and that circmnstanceB 
should make him imprison and hang them, against his convic- 
tion of justice. I think the Queen must wonder why she has 
no power. I think the able and wise Prince must wonder he 
shoold receive £30,000 a-year for being the husband of a queen 
who has no power. I think the Unicom — ^first of the coioistitu- 
tional anomalies — ^wonders why he is in the royal arms. I 
think we are all puzzled, and that the bewilderment will go en 
until Bohemian principles are in the ascendant." 

*SWhat are Bohemian principles P*' 

^' Ah, that is the European mystery ! Join us. Lady Beam 
ing. There are no.awful preliminaries to go through : all thai 
you have to &ce is fiicts-^iot death's heads, but respectable 
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people. All yotir duty will coxudst in stating the fiiots about 
yoorself and about your friends. Tou are only sworn to 
smash theories, and proclaim war against anomalies. Another 
glass of sherry ?*• 

^^ Well, I'll think about it. But I'd be much oblig^ to 
you, Mr. Womton, if you could show me some of the poor 
parts of London. I cannot believe one half that these popular 
novelists ^ 

^^ And unpopular statists,** interpolated Brandt. 

*^Tell us of the misery that is in London — ^Imean starva> 
tion, and want of clothes, and that sort of thing. I have got 
a design in my head of organizing the ladies of London far 
charitable purposes, if I should find it true. Tou see Miss 
Nightingale is very soccessftd in enlisting support for her 
Nurse scheme. But I &noy there are diseases requiring 
nursmg which do not get to the Hospitals." 

^^ Starvation for instance I I can show you excess of that. 
We all know that in L<»idon. Whenever I sit down to my 
joint and pint of beer at the Deformed Club^ I aA pardon of 
Heaven, knowing that my three shillings would feed at least 
six crouching, hungry, human souls. If I weren't a Bohemian, 
and didn't know that I couldnt be just, that roast mutton 
would choke me. How it &res with those who are not Bohe- 
mians,' and must have the same thought at ^ Grace ' time, I 
don't know. It's ia the Queen's head, no doubt, at her dinner 
parties, when the cost of the banquet would make a province 
happy. But we groan and eat. We are not to be expected 
to dine on bread and water every day, and we should do no 
good by Uving like Cato or Mr. Brotherton : we should get 
the street into a habit of being fed and bemg happy. That 
would be rather beyond a joke." 
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^' Well, suppose,^ said Lady Beaming, ^ we go to some of 
those distriets yoa speak of. I am disengaged till seven." 

Lady Beaming was born, and had passed her girlhood in a 
clean village, and, since sixteen, had revelled in purple and 
fine lin^, and good dishes, and had dwelt in select suites of 
front streets. 

Now, visiting ^^poor neighborhoods," she gathered her 
petticoats about her, not without some consciousness that the 
leg was worth showing ; and she was astonished people could 
live in such places. The people who did live, or were passen- 
gers there, turned to look at the coquetish craft that was 
beating in the mud up these claipmy thorough&res. 

Said Brandt, escorting her — ^*Ahl the ideal you * Swells,' 
as we Bohemians call you, have of the multitude, is an odd 
one. Your clergyman tells yon that there is an equality in 
human happiness — he should say unhappiness — and that station 
makes no difference ; and you are so weary of your own trap- 
pings of luxury, that you think, on the whole, the poor best 
off. You consider it a difference merely between eating 
seconds and eating firsts— «lk and cotton — ^and so on. Well, 
perhaps the multitude has as incomplete notions of you. It's 
the cant nowadays to give the multitude an Ideal. They take 
the multitude down to Sydenham Palace and Hampton Gourt, 
to firesh air, flowers, statues, pictures — ^a great blunder that I 
The multitude, after tasting paradise, doesn't like to go back 
home to the lower regions." 

^ Don't speak that way," pertly insisted the Christian dame. 

*' John sees no resemblance to Jane in the statue of Venus 
Victrix, and Jane thinks of the flower-beds when she's scrubbing 
the dirty floor. To tell people who know what life is, what 
life might be ! If there are always to be * masses ' — ^that's the 
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phnae — alwBys to be kept down m a ^foundatkm for national 
greatness' — ^why, better not giye them a glimpse oatwards? 
The masses always have toiled and been spent, and always 
will toil and be c^nt ; and the aspiration that has soffioed to 
induce them to do this is that t^pwards — of another ^here, 
when the lunacy and horror of this have been done with. 
Education, indeed I If the whole adult male population could 
read, and could understand the argument of an orator, do you 
think this sort of thing could go on? " 

He pointed to a crowd of St. Giles's flock, who were huddled 
on to a particular square yard of the pavement. It waa that 
over a baker's cellar and ovens, and waa warm to their naked, 

filthy feet. As every one makes for D or S House 

in the west, in St. Giles's the population make for the bakers' 
shop-doors. If they could not have bread, they could have 
the heat used in making bread. They have never read Rabe- 
lais, and therefore did not offer the baker the acknowledgment 
proper to such a purchase. How was it they were content 
with so little? A rush, and they could have had the bread 
itself. But one or two would have been caught, and sentenced 
to food and warmth in jail, and that was 'what all were afraid 
of. We are a disciplined nation, and order is an instinct with 
us; and so much the worse for the worst of us. 

The lady and gentleman made for a particular court, fiunous 
even in that neighborhood for poverty. Singularly enough, 
however, it was a " house property " which paid welL The 
poor are the only class who must pay — who get no credit — 
who wrong no one. A pretext was made for entering the 
court ; they pretended that they were looking for a woman 
of the name of Pelham Godolphin Maltravers Cdningsby — 
had she ever lodged here, there, anywhere? Did any ono 
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know any thing aboat her? The pretext puzzled and Bot- 
fioed. 

As they looked into one house, they saw in the passage a 
grave elderly gentleman in black, conversing with the in- 
mates. As he caught their glances he came out and spoke 
to them. 

^ On the same errand as myself ma'am. Distributing 
charity?*? 

^* We had, sur, some thoughts of doing so, but first wished 
to make inquiries about the place." 

He came out, and rather whispered than spoke — ^^^ A capital 
place for charity. They are nearly all starving, out of work, 
naked, wicked. Dear me^— dear me !" 

The dreaming eye of the old gentleman wandered. 

*^ A clergyman, sir, I should think ?** inquired the lady de* 
ferentiaUy and eweetly. 

** No — ^not exactly. I toas — ^the Reverend Robert Bogie. 
I was Rector of Warren, Yorkshire. But I had scruples — 
yon understand — ^Regeneration by Baptism. I went into the 
Roman Catholic Church, but Mrs. Bogie and seven children — 
you understand — could not be a priest ; and — as I left that 
church, too : troubled' by doubts of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion — ^I cannot say, in any sense, that I am in hdy orders; 
if I might be allowed the expression — ^holy disorders, I should 
say. Dear me— dear me ! Very dreadful I'' 

Brandt asked, politely and respectfully, had the reverend 
gentleman joined a third church ? 

^' No (confidentially) — ^not quite. Mrs. Bogie is anxious 
that I should ; and I am very unhappy in this state of doubt, 
of couTise. I think it likely that I shall go back again to 
Rome. I think if the portraits of some of the great divines 
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of the Romish Church were a little more flftttering — ^yoa 
understand — ^less heavy about the mouth — ^most people would 
go back to Rome. A good frontispiece, good in a good 
book.'* 

He proceeded, clearing his throat, with oonscientioua con* 
fusion. 

*^ My view of Rome seems to be that the greater indudes 
the less, you know ; and it appears every time I look into a 
new church, that after all it is only an altar out of the big 
cathedral. Great advantage of course to have one church 
which includes all the others — cannot be wrong then — eh? 
But it is difficult-— dear me, very difficult! A Jesuit' gentle- 
man was saying yesterday, that the Roman Catholic Church 
was a machinery for fascinating and retaining the mob— the 
many ; that there was the old esoteric fiuth of the temple for 
the priests ; and that we were not obliged to believe all the 
doctrines we taught, but only the essence. Ingenious, that — 
eh ? That would be satis&ctory ; but still it would be lying, 
eh? Dear me— dear me I A great many friends of mine are 
in the same state ; but they say they will not set out on a voy 
age until they know where they are going. Very sensible — 
eh ? But Mrs. Bogie is not strdtag-minded, and urged me to 
what my conscience told me to do ; though London lodgings 
do not agree with her, particularly as I cannot oonsdentibusly 
say on Sundays — 'Go to the church round the comer, my 
dear.* Very distressing— ^h ?** 

Brandt turned the conversation. ** Were the people in the 
court generally Christians ?*• 

"Deai" me — dear me, no— not many; only a few women. 
But the want of Christianity is not the worst want. It's 
dreadfid of me to say so, particularly as I am not sure of my 
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own fiiitlu (I de&r the problem some nights, dreaming, but 
can't recollect the argoment in the morning.) Bat they want 
morals. Understand— eh ? There are seventy people in this 
court, and only fourteen married couples. And they thieve 
and lie— dreadful liars! I don't think they can — ^they have 
forgotten how to— tell the truth. They speak ill of one another 
—horrible 2 Ck>uld have morals without Chiistianity--eh ? I 
used not to think so ; but there's a man in this court (here the 
reverend voice sank into a deep whisper) that is a most eztray- 
ordinary man* He is a Scotch young man — a printer ; and 
as he is in all day, smokiug and reading dreadftd books— I 
s<Hnetimes call on him. You would hardly credit it ; but— 
he's an atheist ! Eh — dreadM ? He says nature's an anony- 
mous work. He is very dvil, but rather sneers at me, I must 
say. He says I'm like a dog running after his own tail, trying 
to find myself out. He likes argument, and he's a very odd 
way of disposing of a difficulty, effective at the time, and 
rather unanswerable ; but it does not satisfy when you come 
to think of it — eh ? Knows nothing of Theology ; and what's 
the use of common-sense, as he calls it, when you know nothing 
of the refinements of Theology ? How could common-sense 
arrange — say geology, or astronomy ? But he has morals, I 
admit; never drinks alcohol; eats vegetables and drinks 
water, and sets a good example to these heathens; and I 
think, if I saw my own way clear, I could bring him round, 
eh ? As I don't, of course there's a difficulty ; for the present, 
he. seems to have the best of the argument. But brought me 
only half round : and I can't see with the bade of my head. 
Dear me I" 

"Are the people here kind to one another in their dis» 
tresses ?" asked Brandt. « 

14* 
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"Yes — very I That Scotchman, who is always theorismg, 
says that brotherly love is a delusion — ^that we dont like to 
drink out of one anothei^s glasses, or eat with one another's 
knives, or wear one another's clothes, and that sort of thing ; 
and that society is in chaos accordingly. But sympathy — ah ! 
hnman sympathy — ^with humanity — ^redeems us alL These 
people abuse one another, and qualrrel hideously. Every 
other pair of eyes are blacked, from the in&nt's upwards; 
but they tend one another in sickness, share a good deal when 
they are in luck, and help one another on« They eamly fiill 
out ; but, of course, it's soon made up again. With a little 
Christianity, and some more food and water, and if the ceil- 
ings were not so low, and the general atmosphere did not 
create rather an inclination for stimulus — ^I feel that myself 
when I have been here any time — ^I think that they might be 
brought round — eh ? And particularly if that public-house at 
the comer were just brought a little farther off." 

*^ May we ask, or," said the lady, ^ what kindly motive 
brings you here ?" 

*'£h? Oh, you see, Mrs. Stealthy Warmheart — such an 
angel of a woman — has established soup-kitchens all over 
London, and I direct one of them in this neighborhood. Peo- 

• 

pie say it's ostentation of charity, because the papers — as if 
the papers didnt find out every thing — notice us — ^I should 
say her— eh ? I don't quarrel with selfishness, so that it leads 
to good. Philanthropy has a motive in most cases, I dare 
say — eh ? Very well. Selfishness is very often the salt to the 
soup for the poor — eh ? That doesnt make the soup worse 
for the poor. Oum grano—eh ? and the more of it the bet- 
ter. Hal ha I— eh?" 
Such a dreamy, sad, feeble laugh* 
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^* I really," ezdaimed Lady Beaming, '* must go and kiss 
Mrs. Warmheart." 

^' Eh — eh ? — ^I never did that. She wouldn't object, I dare- 
say, for yoa look good too. Bat, bless you, she does more 
than that. I'm her almoner, and tell her all that can be done, 
and she does it. Not a Lady Boontiful, yon know — ^that 
would be mischievous, and it has all to be done quietly. Now 
I found out a dreadfid case, in that house there that I have 
just come out of. (He intensified his whisper.) The woman 
who has that ground floor — and E — ^lev — en people sleep in 
one room there — ^is a dreadful woman ! She sells oysters at 
night, and seems to get intoxicated on the vitriol used as 
vinegar when trade is not good ; she is so sour and fiery. A 
week ago a niece came to her and said, — ' Aunt, I've been out 
of place this five weeks, and have pawned every thing, and 
can get no one to take me in — ^will you let me sleep here at 
nights ?' Ah I many a servant-girl in that position in London, 
without even such an aunt as this. I gave the girl two shil- 
lings and sixpence, and she lived on that for a week, and the 
aunt let her sleep there, out of the streets. The girl lived on 
that for a week — ^a whole week — trudging about in broken 
boots and a thin shawl all day, seeking a place and imdergoing 
frightful humiliations. She was chaste, ma'am — a good, honest 
girl, though living here and starving. I've been away two 
days, and what do you think I found when I came here this 
morning ? The aunt said last night that she wouldn't have 
her any more, that she must go out and make money by her 
ybce — and many and many a girl so placed does sell herself 
for a few pounds : that's the most frequent seduction, ma'am, I 
can assure you. And the girl did go out, sobbing, and saying, 
' She'd stand it no longer.' Do you know what she meant — 
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eh? She threw herself into the river — eh ? Ah I it makes 
you turn pale. Bat there's no doubt about it. A man here 
saw her throw herself off the bridge. I'll show him to yon — 
quite a character. Dreadful!" 

He walked up the court witli them, amid stares at the fine 
company from wondering groups at the doorposts ; and at a 
house, more disastrous in its aspect than the rest, he stopped 
and spoke to a man sitting on the step and smoking teniUe 
tobacco. 

^* That," said Mr. Bog^e to Lady Beannng and her companion, 
**is Withers. Withers," said he, shaking his head in a melan- 
dioly manner — ^' Withers is a lazy man. Nothing will induce 
Withers to work." 

*' Don't blame me, master," said Withersi who appeared to 
have slept in his clothes for some years. ^^It's disease. I 
canH work. I've tried hard, but I can't stick at it. Wish I 
could. Shouldn't be so hungry so often." 

*' Why, what do you mean ? " asked Brandt. 

^^ Look'ee here, sir. I've been to every one of the Hospitalsi 
I presents myself at the surgeons' rooms. ^ What's the mat- 
ter?' ses they. *I'm diseased,' sez I — 'Where?' ses they. 
^ In my legs and arms,' ses L ' What's the matter ? ' ses they. 
^ I can't stick at my work,' ses L And I can't. Nothing but 
working the engines at a fire, and they isn't often enough : 
they excites me — can't do nothing else: the legs makes off 
from everything else, and the arms gets into the pockets. 
But the surgeons thinks I'm jisting. Not at all. They could 
cure me ; but they won't. Consequently I don't work, but 
pick up things and sell 'em, and takes soup as much and as 
often as I can get it. For which much obliged to that good 
£^'lem, though ^ is as sharp as the surgeons sometimeB." 
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'* Yes, yes 1 " said Mr. Bogie ; '* but we want to know what 
you do at night, and what 70a saw last night." 

" At nights I begs a penny off swells as is always Insby, 
gomg over Waterloo Bridge, and sometimes they gives me 
sixpence, and says, * And be dr^ to you ! * and I goes on the 
bridge, and I «its in a harch, and other swell coves offen gives 
me more coppers tlien : tho* I never asks, cos of the policeman. 
Well, being in the harch, of coarse I sees the gals throw 
themselves off Wery hinteresting it is i " 

^ But," exclaimed Lady Beaming, ^^ do yon see many ? " 

**' Tes, ma'am, if yon please, in this weather. That's cams; 
that is ; the colder the water the more they makes for it. In 
sommer, scarce <»ie. At Christmas^time, Lord, they goes one 
after aiiother, like boys bathing. They thinks of their homes 
at Christmas, and — splash— off they goes I I've counted six- 
teen since the first of December. Bat no one knows but me 
^-their bodies is never advertised — and nobody cares or hears 
of 'em, and they improves the whitebait for the swells in the 
season." 

*' Ton saw one last night ? " 

^* Ay, the girl as lived in this court. Werry canning they 
goes about it — ^looking up and down so as not to be stopped, 
and not to have their legs exposed — they thinks of that, I 
know ; and they never sees me, and when they have got on to 
the top stone they never waits to pray — ^not many on 'em does 
—but pitches right head in ; which generally they comes first 
agin the copings and is mangled." 
» " You are sure you saw that girl last night ?" 

*' Will swear to it on the last New Testament, so help me." 

*' Well, well, the case will come out. I'll write to the 
papers myself and you'll be referred to." 
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*^No objection, sir, if they'll stanj a trifle to a poor man 
diseased, and unable to work« Often thought, sir, of going in 
for a government ratnation, with a net to oatch the gals as 
they tries to go off the bridge. But what the biases the 
'thorities mean by kicking up such a row when a gal that they 
doesn't care for, and leaves to starve, tries to get to Green* 
wich independently of the boats, I cannot make to understand." 
On which the lazy Withers, as his visiters left him, yawned, 
and appeared to go to sleep. 

Brandt inquired — ^**Was the misery uniform in the 
court ?» 

*^ Well, there's an exception here and there. That house 
there is occupied by one fionily alone, with one lodger. Tlie 
fiither is a plumber, and makes twenty-five shillings a week. 
Tlie wife makes the firinges for curtuns, and gets ten shillings 
a week. The two daughters are busy all day tailoring, and 
engaged at a theatre in the evening often, and together make 
one pound a week. There's a son who is fourteen, and is a 
shop-boy, and gets dx shillings a week. That's comfort for 
them all, with a little management. But there's none. Once 
a month, with singular regularity — ^it's the periodicity of dis- 
ease — the &ther gets drunk, and a week's wages go in that; 
for a poor, ill-fed, thin-blooded man takes some days to recover 
a tremendous fit of inebriation. The mother is a shrew and a 
slattern, and fights with the neighbors, and leads her husband 
a dog's life; so that it is a wonder he doesn't leave them 
altogether. The daughters are not well conducted, I fear, and 
are sometimes out all night ; particularly on the Sabbath. It's 
an ungodly home. They laugh in my face when I talk religion 
to them, and the daughters ask me what will I take to drink. 
It sounds polite — eh ? but it's meant as an impertinence. Ah^ 
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dear me 1 it's hard work oonyerting heathens — and when yon 
are not dear in your own views— eh ? If I had not these 
soap tickets, I think they would put me nnder the pump." 
'' Who is the lodger in that house you speak of?*' 
^ A young man who has sinned and is punished. He was a 
chemist's assistant at one of those chemists' shops which are 
also post-offices. Now, it is odd that people never have cop- 
pers to pay for postage stamps. They accordingly put down 
silver. Well, when they are affixing the stamp, they begin to 
think of the contents of the letter, the person it is going to, 
and the effect it will produce, and they walk out of the shop 
forgetting their change for a time. This young man, studying 
this conduct, was induced to pocket the change. Well, aU 
the people, or most of them, call back for their change. This 
young man says they have made a mistake, and they are posi- 
tive and call to the principal. After half a dozen rows, the 
principal sees there is sometiung in it, gets a friend to try, and 
the poor tempted boy is turned off—- and ruined ! He's too 
short for the army, too weak for the navy, knows no trade; 
no strength for manual work, can do nothing but make up 
medicines, and can't get a character to get a shop where he 
could do that. "He's ruined ! He used to spend his money 
on these two young women, and there he lodges until he is 
turned out. Being unlucky, and in ill health, and despondent, 
he has a religious torn, and would be saved, but that those 
two young women laugh at him. Most likely he will take to 
thieving, or worse things. Or he'll be picked up fiunting from 
inanition in the streets some night, and taken by a policeman 
to the workhouse, there to die in a fever. Tou'd be shocked 
at what workhouse-chaplams tell you of the young men that 
M away and die that way m London. Many a gentleman's 
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son, who liflB quarrelled with his fiunily, and is too proud to 
play the prodigal son. And when the chaplain writes to the 
ftmlly, to say that the yoong ftllow is to be bvried <m such a 
dajy and that any requests they desire to make shall be at- 
tended to, they come np in a great harry, indignant at the 
idea of a pauper's grave for the sinful one they left to die 
a pauper, and they take hun in state to Kensal Oreen, and go 
into black; and back again, and are quite mlent to th^ neigh- 
bors of the cause of the death, Ac. Dear me — dear me I" 

Lady Beaming was shown into several d&oiB of common- 
place, everyday misery, and distributed m<mey, and wished for 
smelling salts — she could think of little but the atmosphere. 
Commonplace misery, for the people only wanted work and 
bread! 

Astonished at some miscellaneous and collectedly painful 
sounds, apparently proceeding from a cellar habitation, she was 
informed — 

^ Ah, that is a happy fiimily ! You don't understand. A 
man who trains beasts and birds of different kinds to dwell in 
one cage. The cage, with the fiimily, is wheeled about the 
streets on a barrow, and it touches the public. But dear me 
— ^ear me! I know that the man who trains them is fero> 
ciously cruel. He tears out their teeth, tears off their daws, 
and lashes them dreadfrdly, and mutilates them: he calls him* 
self Van Amburgh. He sets a buU-dog — not one of the happy 
family — at me." 

** A picture of somety," said Brandt, laughing, ^^llie buU- 
dog is the fnUitaire; you are the priest ; the man is the im 
penal wisdom. But he's an ass, or he'd protect you : not im- 
perial wisdom to frighten the priest." 

**In that cellar there," said Mr. Boj^e, ** there is an old 
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^ow, a cobbler, who would interest you. Let us go and look 
at him.** 

** Good afternoon, sir — good afternoon f *» said the cobbler, as 
they entered his wretched cellar, which looked and smelt as 
cobblers' cellars generally do look and smell, and which there- 
fore need not be described in the elaborate manner now popu- 
lar. ** And good afternoon to t'other gentleman and the lady, 
and wish I had seats. But I havent : leastways Stcept this 
stool and that there bed.'*' 

*• Oh ! we don't want to sit. Only want to ask you whether 
you'll go and get some of my soup to-day ; or, if you want 
money, this lady will lend you some." 

*^ Thank you kindly, sir. No, no ; not for me. Jolly good 
stuff that soup is, I hear say. But you mun give it to those 
as can't earn 'nuff to live on. I can. Not in a great way — 
but 'nuC As for money, Loi* bless you, what could I do with 
it ? I can get credit for aU the leather I wants, and allays 
gets paid for the shoes and boots when they's ready, and 
allays 'nuff to do. I gets on, ma'am, you see — ^thank you 
kindly." 

"Well, I suppose you are rich — eh?" asked Mr. Bogie. 
" Put by a little." 

" Did, mr— did I And wanted it when my gal — ^got a daugh- 
ter, ma'am, you see — ^was tuk to jail. But some uncommon 
bad chap — ^to rob me ! — ^got into the cellar when I was away 
one day, and it's all gone — £25. Savings of some tough years, 
ma'am. That's my luck. But the worst of it is, I'm unlucky 
to every body else — every one. Killed my mother, getting 
bom. Then my &ther jumped after me, in the dock at Hull, 
when I slipt over the side of the boat, and he was drownded, 
while I was puck up. All through the same ! I was tuk of 
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the TyphoSy in this very ooort, fourteen years ago come mid- 
Bommer, and my wife caught it looking arter me, and she died, 
and I got well in no time then* I was a journeyman 'fore I 
come here ; and I come here because three different shops as 
I worked at was tnk fire and burnt down, and I ses to myself 
— ^you better keep to yerselC Then there's my gal, ma'am, 
was in a fine place at Brompton. I walks up one Sunday, 
more than a year ago now, to ask arter her, and next day she 
was ill, and they said she had concealed a birth, (which is a 
hatorodous lie I) and they sent her to prison for twelve months 
the week arter« All through the same I I makes her ill when 
I goes to the gate of the prismn to ask arter her. So I guv 
up iigoing. I lold Mr. Bogie here he'd better keep away from 
me, or he'd have summut awful happen to him. Summnt awful 
loiS happen to him. All through the same 1" 

^^I suppose you work very hard ?" said Brandt. 

^* Yes, or — ^yes, sir; poor people must stick at it. And a 
good thing for 'eoL Don't know if you know what it is, 
sir, to think. Well, nothing like work to stop that. That's 
why I work. What else ? Can't hope to ruse myself can 
I, sir ? and my gal is done — ^reglarly down, I'm sorry to say ; 
tiiough I dont say much on it, and keep off thinking of 
it.'' 

^ But, if you've been steady all your life, how is it you did 
not get into a shop of your own ?" 

** Well, sir, I've been steady, I may say, and some chaps do 
git on into partnerships and shops. But some doesn't, and I 
am one of them sort. It isn't a working man's work, sir, gits 
him on that way. Perseverance, sir, can't get a capital for a 
shop out of thirty shilUngs a week ; leastways having a family 
to keep on it. They has relations, sir, when they gits on, as 
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lends 'em mone7, or a master takes a fancy to 'em, or their 
wife gits a little. It's not work — thai Zknow !'* 

Just then a figore rapidly descended the oellarsteps, and 
threw itself into the cobbler's hairy arms. It was his *^ gal," 
that day let out of jail, her sentence expired. A pale, wasted, 
but fine girL The &ther spoke not« word, but gathered her 
close to his heart, and she lay there, happy, though crying 
bitterly. It was her only refuge in a city of 2,500,000. 

After a pause, the visiting party made a movement to leave 
the place. But the old man cried out — 

*^Not a bit on it! This is my gal Jane. Come, Jane, 
here's good folk — ^poor people's friends. She's hinnocent, gents 
and lady, take my word for it. All her offence was modesty 
—-modesty, ma'am ; and they makes that a crime. Hush, Jane, 
let' em know all about it ! Why, ma'am and gentlemen, the 
very &mily she was with had — ^her fellow-servant — a wet- 
nurse in the house for their child, and they had chosen her be- 
cause she was unmarried — ^manied ones is expensive, and has 
followers, meaning husbands ; and they know'd that, in order 
to take care of their child, that young 'oman had to neglect her 
own, seein' it was kep' for four shillings a week in this very 
court by an old 'oman as drank it in gin, and the child died, 

of course, and be d d to them, I say I They lives at 

Brompton, ma'am, and is very respectable. Hush, Jane, those 
here people '11 be yer friends, gal, and they shall know that 
you desarve friends, as ever a gal did." 

Before they departed the girl had furtively kissed the hem 
of Lady Beaming's shawl. The lady gave some self-respect 
and hope to the girl, who was thus saved, to live honestly, and 
dose her honest &ther's eyes in peace — in peace though they 
may close in a leathery cellar. 
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As a rule, there are not great crowds of Christians standing 
outside prison gates to receive back sinners to repentance, and 
to aid them in expiation, and reform, and new life. 

In leaving, Mr. Bogie explained his views in reference to the 
relations between the rich and the poor. 

*^ It is quite true that onl7 a very small minority of the 
wealthy are charitable even nowadays, when, fortunately, 
charity is rather in £ishion. But I would not say that the 
wealthy are wicked because they are indifferent. The truth is 
— ^they haven't a conception of what poverty means; what is 
meant by being days and days without food, without shelter, 
without hope. The poor know what poverty means; and 
beggars live on the poor, not on the middle-class street passen- 
gers. Alfred had known what it was to be very hungry, and 
he shared his loaf with the mendicant. Who was the saint 
that cut his cloak in half for the shivering woman ? — ^that 
saint had perhaps wanted clothes himself one day. The com- 
fortable classes, as they sit in their parlors, cannot realize what 
we have seen, and that is the reason I never met them about 
St. QilesV* 

*^ But,*' suggested Mr. Bellars, "did not M. Quizot teQ us 
that our voluntary charities of aU kinds, in England, are our 
greatest glory ?»» 

" Take them as they are, by themselves, they flatter human 
nature. But I observe that, these notwithstanding, there is 
dire distress and disease going on, so that I infer their gross 
insufficiency; while, these notwithstanding, the comfortable 
classes are very comfortable, so that I infer the affluent nation 
generally does not sacrifice itself to the suffering." 

Lady Beaming said that she would ask an audience of the 
Queen on the subject ; that is what she would do. 
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**I think," oontinned Mr. Bogie, dreamingly, *^that it 
would all be better, that we should all be happier, if our life 
was not ox days' work for the world, and one day's work for 
God — ^if there were more religion. But, not being clear in 
my own views, I have no right to ^^ctate or dogmatize, have 
I— eh?" 

*' My opinion is," said Brandt, ^^ that if we give the whole 
seven days' work fi)r the world, we should do Gk)d'8 business 
best. But then the work ought to have an object and a prin- 
ciple, and we ought to understand what we are about. I 
think, Mr. Bogie, if you were to look over our tracts — Sodety 
of the Friends of Bohemia — yon would find yourself dearer 
in your mind." 

" Dear me — dear me ! Well, I will Gtood-bye." 

And Mr. Bogie went home, and told Mrs. Bogie that he 
had met a most interesting young man, who was reviving the 
prindples of John Huss. 
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Chapter XLVI. 

Capital and Labor. 

** Hb's at old Jacob Dwyorts* Jabilee Works, Vauxhall, two 
or three times a-week," was the information which Kees read 
in a letter from the Detective — ^read in his bedroom, with the 
door locked npon the master he was running down. 

What conld Diego Dwyorts want there ? His father had 
written to him from America, asking him to send money to 
start a new business. Was he begging it from Jacob? 
Hopeless. Jacob was always complaining of the bad debt he 
had made through John Dwyorts of Liverpool. Jacob Dwy- 
orts was not an amumng companion now. He went to sleep 
when Diego tried to get him to talk and give advice — for 
Diego was trying to manage the old man, and when he was 
awake he was sour and savage. Hard times for the clerks — 
hard times for Miss Jane Dwyorts, snuffing up the storm in 
Frith-street. 

Hammers were rattling in the yard as usual. Orders were 
plentiful for gun-boat and steam-ship machinery. But in the 
office matters were getting complex. The old man now and 
then quite lost his memory, and could not answer the ques- 
tions the clerks were compelled to put to him — ^for he alone 
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had the key of the finanoe of the bnsinesa. Diego might have 
used the name of Jacob Dwyorts boldly on stamped paper; 
lor what would Jacob's denial be worth now ? 

One day Forem^ Dwyorts, heading a small deputation, 
appeared in the private office at the dinner hour. They found 
Jacob wanderingly studying the map of Cumberland, with his 
eye perhaps searching the line that told of his natlye village. 

Foreman Dwyorts and the small deputation had to say that 
times were bad, bread dear, beef dearer ; and that they would 
like to be paid a little extra for the heavy over-work : that is 
to say, at a higher rate for the night-work than was paid for 
the day-work 

Agreement to the proposal would have cost Jacob Dwyorts 
a hundred pounds a-week more in wages — a hundred pounds 
a-week out of enormous profits which no one enjoyed, which 
spread fertility nowhere. 

He listened with sudden keenness. 

** I thought you'd had enough of trying to conquer me,** 
said he, when his swarthy nephew had concluded his modest 
harangue. 

^ No conquering, sir. Only fidr play," murmured one of 
the deputation. 

Jacob eyed him contemptuously: and the man shrunk 
from the gaze. There was power in the old gentleman yet. 

** Now, listen. I'll reduce the wages of every man and boy 
in the yard one shilling a week from this date !" 

The deputation started as if shot, by that abrupt and terri- 
ble statement. 

'^ Now go and tell that in the yard. Be off!" 

They had no &culty of reply, and moved away. They 
worked honesUy that day ; it was Saturday ; and they 
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dnstered round the office at night for thw wages, hard 
earned. 

Sunday passed over. 

When Jacob Dwyorts drove to the Jubilee Works on Mon- 
day mormng, they were quiet as the sea on a purple summer 
eyening. The hands had struck. 

The derks were in groups. Most of the work on hand was 
contract work, to be delivered ready by certain dates. The 
men knew this, and had acted in the knowledge. 

The old master-mind heard it all calmly : the yard was so 
quiet the clerks had not to shout very loudly in his ear. 

He pondered for a long time. One of the head-people — a 
gentleman who was going through the deludon underwent 
by many of his baffled predecessors during the half century, 
and considered that he was getting into Jacob's confid^ice, 
and was on the safe way to a partnership — ^ventured to show 
his importance before the other head-people gathered round 
Jacob, as the marshals were gathered round Napoleon at the 
bivouac fire at Austerlitz, and said — 

** If I might be permitted to advise, sir, I would say that, 
under the circumstances, none of the trade are likely to come 
in : the whole class of engineers will be against us, as we are now 
aggressive and not merely resisting, as in old times. On the 
other hand, the Admiralty and private firms will not allow us 
to enlarge the contracts as to time, and on the whole, sir, 
I think that, in point of &ct, we had better give in.'* 

A subdued murmur of *' hear, hear*' from the head people. 

Jacob moved in his chair uneasily, but still with his head 
on his breast. 

^^ I think, sir," continued the spokesman, feeling his way 
with his fingers on his gold guard-chain, and looking steadily 
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at Jacob's battered old white hat — *^ I think, sir, if yon would 
consnlt jonr fiimily, sir, that they would very probably take 
that view of the case.'' 

" Very good idea." — " Hear, hear." 

^^ Particularly, sir, as I think it's a dead certainty that the 
papers will be down on us for, in point of &ct — ^injustice." 

"No doubt of it."— "Clearly." 

" In a difficult winter, sir, with means of life raised, a strike 
at an establishment sudti as this would, even in regular times, 
play — ^in point of &ct — the devil ! But now we know the 
trade is very strong and confederated, and that the other 
yards will bear out our men in the strike." 

"No doubt of it." 

" In short, sir, I am sure you must see a &lse step has been 
taken." 

" I am old, gentlemen," said Jacob, lifting up his head and 
speaking feebly, but still sneeringly, " and any one is privi- 
leged to advise an old man, ("No— no!") Yes — ^yesl 
Very old. But I've gone through stiikes before, and I'll go 
through this. I don't want any advice. Will you help me 
through ?" 

A cheer. - 

" Very well I Now, you'll take my instructions. Adver« 
tise for five hundred skilful first-class engineers. Offer wages 
at the rate of five pounds a-week per man." 

" But, sir ?' 

" It's high ; that's the reason I offer it, for it will bring the 
men. Advertise I Say that the travelling expenses will be 
paid, no matter what distance they come from, if it be from 
St. Petersburgh. One year's engagement at that rate— cer- 
tain. You'U soon see the other yards deserted. Fill in 

16 
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the rest of the men required how you can. JjjBh hodmen 
will do." 

A paase of astonishment. • 

*< And, meanwhile, let's show them that we are not going 
to stop. We'll work through, gentlemen. We'll go oorselvefl 
and do oar best with the works. Come, Mr. Swanpen, let's 
go and light the fprges. You, Mr. Blotts, take the advertise- 
ment to the papers, and send placards over London." 

He got up to move into the yard, indomitable. 

The body of the clerks looked to the head — ^the very hair — 
of thejiead-people to take a position at this crisis. 

** One moment, sir — ^pray. We really do not understand 
what we could do in regard to, in point of fiict, manual 
labor." 

*• You will not back me ?" 

**Li our spheres, sir — ^in our spheres, su" — ^we are yours 
obediently, sir. But our spheres are here, sir — ^not in the 
yard." 

**I understand," said the old man, with slow sneer, return- 
ing to his chair, and &cing them. ^' And, now, Usten to me. 
I dismiss you every one— on the spot ! Be off I" 

What a flutter ! The head of the head-people, who had 
talked with his wife the preceding day of what he would do 
when taken into partnership, was a melancholy spectacle. 

^* Sir," said he, abandoning his guard-chain as not leading 
any where, *' you can do what you like with your own. But 
I beg to tell you, sir, in your despotism, that in point of fact, 
I — and I suppose the rest of these gentlemen — ^will require a 
quarter's wages." 

A crushed, wretched cheer. 

"Be off! Be off I" 
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The7 made for the pegs. Thej took their ofSce-coats ofi^ 
put on their street-coats, and considered whether they would 
take the office-coats also away with them. Consideration 
brought excitement : yes, they would : they were in a terrible 
state of passion : they would never return : they emptied 
their desks of the little trifles collected there : they got away, 
in gesticulating, swearing, groups: and the younger clerks 
gathered outside the private office windows, and gaverforth a 
yahing hoot that awoke the old man out of his malignant 
reverie. The head of the head-people rebuked this undignified 
proceeding, and marched in firont to a near public-house, the 
large room and big chair and wooden hammer of which were 
immediately given up to a public meeting of the clerks of the 
Jubilee works. 

How they '^ resolved !" In a crisis, whether of rejoicing or 
sorrow, uneducated middle-class people always drink. Blotts 
led in the soaking carouse. Swanpen, the hopeful, was left 
that evening leaning against his house-rails at Kennington — ^as 
if behind its ear. 

The master-mind was alone in the Jubilee works ;. fiunt after 
the excitement. But no regrets, no fears, entered into his 
heart. He would take a day or two to consider his course. 
He took a glass of water, and then walked out to look at the 
works. He wandered from workshop to workshop, forge to 
forge. He fondled hammers and caressed anvils: for they 
never had a ** strike" but for his profit. 

In the Eastern story, when the crowded dty wa^ made 
statuesque by the enchanters, life in motion was pres^ted 
motionless. The king's mouth was half open, giving orders to 
the executioner, whose sword was poised in the air. The bar- 
ber stood with the edge of his razor on the shavee's cheeks, 
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whose wince was miuntained. The darling fittle ohildren^s 
hands were in each other's curls. The cook was cutting up 
the meat, whose bleeding trickle was arrested. The coy girl 
was turning her head, and the adventurous lover's lips were 
among her tresses. In short, wax-works on a large scale. 

So now the silence of the Jubilee works was dread. The 
shavings were fresh; the filings were warm; the forges were 
not cold ; the steam-hammer was poised like the executioner's 
sword ; and the straps and chains of the nervous machinery 
seemed trembling with a sudden stoppage. The master-mind 
shuddered in the silence shrouding him. 

In the German story, the Euser Barbarossa wakes up every 
hundred years, in his HaU of Knights, whose beards have 
grown through the tables, and asks, ** Is it time ?" Some 
such thought wandered into the head^of the decrepid old 
despot, sauntering among the Jubilee works. 

He did not philosophise like Marius at Carthage, nor fiddle 
like Nero at Rome : he sat down by his office fire and went to 
sleep. 

By the bye, Nero, in burning Rome, has been greatly mis- 
understood. The corporation and vested interests had resist- 
ed his measures for sanitary reform, and he burnt down the 
xmhealthy streets. 
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Chapter XLVII. 

The Interest of the Family. 

PcTBUo sympathy was with the men ; the press denonnoed 
the master. The working men's spirit was up ; and not even 
the Irish hodman, that powerful unskilled laborer, applied for 
work to Mr. Jacob Dwyorts. Great meetings were held : 
Foreman Dwyorts in the chair, boldly, bluntly, fordbly elo- 
quent; Mr. John Wortley supporting a resolution, and hand- 
ing in a cheque for £600 ; and the Refugee who had married 
Ellen Dwyorts, speaking from the platform to the effect that 
*^ Broderly luf yas ranted, ZojaaUsm rekevired : and Det to 
de property !'* — sentiments receiyed by the English artisan, 
eyen in these sad moments, with little sympathy. The engi- 
neers of the emjnre subscribed handsomely for a week or two. 
Large employers wrote to Jacob, remonstrating. But other 
public excitements came up. Skilled engineers were wanted 
just then in Russia, France, and America : and the strike, 
soon forgotten, only ruined a few hundreds. Foreman Dwy- 
orts, with a cargo of twins, was bought up and went off to 
Australia, and wayed his ofGqpring, as he sailed down the 
riyer, to the friends, &Bt and not few, who journeyed to 
BUckwall to get a last glimpse of his honest British fiice. 
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Whenever 807 body now talked of the Jubilee works affldrs, 
it was only to say that Jacob Dwjorts was senQe. 

This was the view conveniently taken by the fiunily. 

When Mr. Crowe Dwyorts got the news^ he was at Bou- 
logne, paying his quarterly attentions to Mb wife and smaD 
fiunily : Mr.Crowe having divorced his spouse to that settle- 
ment, on the ground, assigned to his own consdenoe, that she 
was too stupid to live with for a permanency — a ground that 
the new Divorce Courts will do well to admit with great 
caution, once the plea would considerably interfere with the 
basis of our civilization. Mr. Crowe, having read his paper at 
the cq/?, rushed to the Qallic lodgbgs, embraced his painfully 
fiaoens uxor^ and took the next packet to Folkestone, in a 
highly expectant state of mind. In London, he took a cab to 
Mr. Chessey's, and proposed a Commisdon de JJuruUieo. Mr. 
Chessey consulted his wife, who went into hysterics at the 
idea. Crowe then went to his uncle, John Dwyorts. John 
Dwyorts, willing enough to act if some one would lead him, 
quite agreed that that view of the case was the sound one. 
Jane fell into it readily, and then came up for air. Bob was 
out of the questiolri. 

Crowe and John Dwyorts then waited on Mr. Chessey, who 
had left the business to his active partner, Eoms, and was 
trenching his garden all day long at Hampstead. 

Mr. Chessey wiped his brow, heated even in that cold 
Christmas weather, and rang the bell, and asked the servant 
to tell Mrs. Chessey to come down. 

** Take a glass of Madeira, gentlemen,'* said Mr. Chessey, 
pulling the table and chairs up to the snuggery fire. 

*^I thought the age of Madeira was over," said Crowe, 
^ like the age of chivalry." 
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Mr. Ghessey, while his wife delayed, expatiated on his 
Family conclaves are not always solemn. 

Mrs. Ghessey came in, followed by her little giii She was 
dressed in an airy morning wrapper of that pretty French 
shape in which the mnslin crimps, dingSi and plaits affection* 
ately into the waist : also, a cap that, set at an archbishop, 
wonld disturb the hierarchy. 

*' What do you dreadful men want, now ? . Why can't yon 
do business in that horrid city ?" 

Crowe, handing a seat to her, but standing himself explained 
that the £unily, all except herseli^ were of oiunion.that grand- 
&ther was ruining them at the works, haying lost his mind, 
and that the law ought to be appealed to, to take the works 
out of his hands. 

*^ Stuff and nonsense I For shame, Crowe I You'd lock up 
poor old grandpa in a nasty asylum.'' 

*^ But it's proposed for his good, my dear," said her husband. 

*^ Oood I would you like a strait waistcoat, and chains, and 
straw, and a crown on your head, and to be whipped three 
times aday f " 

'*Do be reasonable, Mrs. Chessey," said John Dwyorts. 
** My &ther is mad — i9tark staring mad ; all the papers say 
so I The city says so. He'll lose £100,000 if the contract 
work is left on hand." 

"No more mad than you are. You'd have done much 
better, sir — not to mention the marriage you made — ^if you'd 
ever had one-half or one-tenth your fiither's head. Mad, in- 
deed ! Lilly and I were at the house yesterday to see him, 
and he's as rational, and cool, and resolute, as ever he was. 
It's those imgrateful men wanted to'force him to pay too high 
wages. Just like one's servants at home — the plagues of life 
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—never satisfied and always breaking your best dinner-servioe 
that yon cant match." 

««I think it would be convenient if yon'd come to the 
point," said Crowe, taking the attitude in which he had 
always been signalised in debating societies. 

** Stuff and nonsense I" still commented Mrs. Chessey, red 
and angry ; so that Chessey did not in the least venture to 
interfere, while John Dwyorts, beaten off by the flank attack 
at his wife, had retreated behind the Madeira. 

** What is the point, now," opened Crowe, " that we have 
to consider? Here's an obstinate, egotistic, old man, whose 
mind is giving way, and who has blundered in his bunness to 
that extent that, all confidence being lost in his discretion, he 
may never get a large order agun. That's that side of the 
question. On the other hand, here are we, his sons and his 
grandchildren, who ought to have equally among us the pro- 
perty that he has accumulated, and^ besides that, the profits 
arising from a maintenance of the works. May grand&ther 
live long in the land ! But, meanwhile, we ought not, as the 
ftmily, to let the works go to the deuce. We have to restore 
public and private confidence in the Jubilee Works. That is 
only to be effected by our deposing, so to speak, the — ^ah — old 
gentleman. I have taken the responsibility of proposing this 
to the fiunily. As a matter of courtesy, I addressed myself to 
Mr. Chessey. He refers me to Mrs. Chessey. Wise I I ap- 
peal to Mrs. Chessey. I put it on the ground of her own 
interests — on the ground of her duty to that female cherub, 
her little girl. But she will permit me to tell her, if she 
declines to act, her refusal shall not stop me. I am in the 
light, and I mean to go through with the business, if I stand 
alone." 
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And he took his seat: and took out papers, 

^ Upon my word, my dear,'' said Mr. Chessey, ** he speaks 
very reasonably." 

*' For shame, Chessey I Yon are all thinking of yonrselyes ; 
not one of yon of the poor old man. Supposing he is a little 
changed — a little weaker than he used to be — and no wonder 
if he is, at such an age — ^you all know very well, it ifnt mad- 
ness — ^it isn't imbecility. You know it would break his heart, 
make him really mad, if you took power away from him. Qo 
and do what you like, Mr. Crowe. He paid your debts, 
didnt he ? But go and kill him. Chessey sha'n't. Of course 
Chessey and I would have been glad if some of the property, 
when it pleases Ck>d to take grandpapa, should come to us, for 
Lilly. But we can do without it. I wouldn't conmiit mur- 
der." She burst into tears; and her pretty child, frightened, 
joined her. The men were silent. Mrs. Chessey got up, 
took her daughter's hand, and went up-stairs to be hysterical, 
and to be comforted by the greatest plagues of life ; who, after 
all, were fond of her. 

** Well, I don't know what to say," said Chessey, dosmg 
the door and poking the fire. 

Crowe was not going to be turned from his course. He 
would go at once to the solicitors. 

** Well, I'll back you to the end," said John Dwyorts, but- 
toning his coat finally, to go oC 

Crowe set the law in motion ; but the law was cautious and 
dow. 

John Dwyorts neglected the commission merchant trade 
that day, and went home early to his Camberwell cottage. 
He found his daughter Jane had fled thither from Frith Street, 
where, in the criins, she had not had the courage to stay; and 

16» 
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Jane and hia wife were very good friends now, " 

one another dreadfully. Therefore John Dwyorta smoked his 

pipe with an easier mind that evening. 

Meanwhile, Jacob went to his works every morning and 
stayed till six every evening, and wandered and waited for 
bands coming in again to labor for him. He had instructed 
his solicitor to advertise for hands at enormous wages, on con- 
dition that they were not of the old set; but the solicitor, 
after an interview with Crowe, had hesitated. It was not time 
yet, then, with Barbarossa. 
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Chapter XLVIII. 

Man Hunting. 

At this time Mr. John Wordey was the viotim of a perae- 
oution, A beaatifU widow, a ooimtess, had resolved on 
leading him to the altar. Regarding him as somewhat 
abashed hj her rank, she had proposed herself; he had asked 
time to consider ; and in the interval she called on him and 
took him abont incessantly. 

Bellars had introdnced Wortley one night to her hoti^e, 
where she received literary and artistio society. His profonnd 
ignorance, his honest smile, his self-possessed manners, had 
touched and charmed her.' She resolved to educate and 
refine him. Her motives were nnezceptionable. To be sure 
she was forty, with contours like a so&'s. But she had her 
own jointure of £10,000 a-year ; and, if Jack had been poor, 
his savagery wotdd still have affected her. AccompKahed and 
clever men become bores ; like every thing else, wbsa they 
are common they have a tendency to ,be commonplace. The 
Countess of Swamplands wished for something fresh and 
original ; and Jack was the nearest approach to a Eaflbr that 
was attainable discreedy. 

Resistance on the part of Jack she had never calculated on. 
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How ooald she ? She had been sought after hj the desirable 
so long, BO warmly, so unreservedly, that with aU her tactful, 
natural, and acquired, knowledge of men, she had now blun- 
dered. The cleverest woman is subject to whims, and then 
she ceases to be an accountable being. The full moon some- 
times withdraws all the brain frojn the susceptible sex, and 
the pretty creature is absurd, running about without her head. 

Mrs. Brown Robinson will condemn this. Madame, your 
veins are not Messalina's veins ; and you may thank God you 
are a better Christian, and that Mr. Brown Robinson may 
salute you in happy confidence. Lady Swamplands is a highly 
educated woman, and has written leading articles, people say, 
in leading journals ; and she follows her instincts^ Pitched 
into space, she roUs round and round like other planets ; and 
it's not your business if you don't move in her circle. 

I was once consulting my solicitor in Essex Street, Strand, 
asking him to reduce his costs. His hand was plunged into 
his front linen, I thought to be placed on his heart. A fiendish 
expression crossed his countenance. His hand arose firom his 
short bosom, and was dashed on the desk malignantly. He 
had killed a flea. The innocent flea was but obeying its in- 
stincts and its bad taste, like the solicitor himsel£ I paid the 
costs : but I got a moral. 

Lady Swamplands, herself driving in a rilvered chariot a 
pair of &wn-colored ponies, called on Mr. Wortley at his bijou 
mansion. 

" Not down yet, my lady." 

" Never mind, I will wait." 

*' He was not home till six this morning, my lady, and 
I'm afiraid he's not awake ; and he left word he wasn't to be 
called." 
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^^Disripating, I sappose? Poor boy! he must be rescued 
from all this. I will wait. It is twelve o'dock, and 70a can 
call liim." 

The oonntess went into the roah-strewn armory waiting- 
room, took up the Sporting Magaxine, and was soon lost in its 
pages — lolling on two chairs, as only literary ladies can. Lady 
Swamplands read every thing: and often forgot; herael£ 

In twenty minutes, the host, in a dressmg-gown greatly de- 
creasing his size, entered the room. 

^ Good morning, coontess. How are yon, old lass ? Take 
a seat. Breakfasted?^ 

^* My dear John, of course I have. What makes you so 
late up ? What were you doing last night ?" 

^ Better not ask, and I'll tell you no lies. I wasnt praying, 
you may swear." 

^ Ton are destroying yourself this way ; your constitution 
and your fortune. I will not have it, John I" 

^ Won't you ? Bravo ! If you won't mind me having 
some tea, you may scold away. Here, Hush, tea and — ^yes, 
a herring this morning." 
, "A herring, John!'* 

*^ Very good thing, a herring. Try one. Red, I mean, of 
course." 

*^ filthy, John I I will never take you if you do not get 
more into delicate habits." 

*^ Won't you ? Thank you. I didn't think you would, 
myself." 

Jack poured out his tea with great equanimity. 

^ John, this has gone on too long." 

"What has?" 

*' This — ^this unsettlement. I have called on you thia 
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moming to take 70a to my Bo]ioitor>s, and get aettlttnents 
made." 

^ Bravo, old lassl Lota of energy ia 70m'' 

t^Dont use that language. Will 70a come ?*' 

(^ C)ome ? Well, let's conader. Won*t have a bit of her- 
ring and a glass of sheny? No I Wdl — eh, a solicitor? 
Well, now, what are 70a gomg to settle on me ?** 

**How can I tell, 70a foolish bo7, until I know yonr own 
fortune ? Yon never told me that^" 

** No more I did« I dont remember I ever told any one ; 
and to let 70a into a great secret^ old woman, I'll be d d 
if I ever do tell an7 one." 

*^What do 7on mean, John? Is this th6 confidence of 
married life ?" 

** Not spliced 7et, 70U know." 

^ And we never shall be, if 70a maintain this uncouth mys- 
tery." 

** I'm agreeable." 

^How dare you say that? Do you not know that my 
' affections are fixed on you ? Would you break my heart ?" 

^' Not for the National Debt, ma'am." 

** Come to my solicitor, then, like a good boy, and talk to 
him. It's not proper that you and I should be talking on such 
a subject" 

*' Right again. But I say, aint we very jolly as it is ?" 

*^ What dreadfhl language, John ! Am I not to consider 
my reputation ? We must be married." 

'* You dont say so. Who the devil is to make us marry?" 

« The world." 

*'But you and your friends are always laughing at the 
world." 
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**Mea oan laugh at the world; and women affiM^ to laugh 
at it. But I have always respected its commands and de- 
mands. I married in my own station to jdease my parents, 
though I loved another " 

*^ What has become of him ?" 

*^Good gracious, John! what does that matter to youP^ 

" Why, he's the cove you ought to marry now 1^ 

*^ John, you are insulting in your simplidty. He's married, 
and bald, and has eleven children, and is &t, and has a red 
nose." 

*'My eyes! Suppose you had given in to love — eh I and 
had the eleven children yourself-*wouldnt you hate him 
now?" 

'* John, you'll drive me mad I" 

*^ Not a bit of it. You say you always follow worldly 
ways. Now, you know the world would stare if you married 
me." 

**You don't understand me, John. What is odd is not 
improper. The world expects— after the manner in which we 
have been seen so much together — ^my calling here, and so on 
— ^that the intimacy should be followed up by marriage." 

*' Aye, that's it ! Well, now, I'll tell you how to get out of 
that difficulty. Suppose we danH be seen much together. 
Now, come, I'm only trying common sense on. Dont spoil 
your eyes — ^beauties they are — ^with crying." 

*' You do not care for me, John: you have never loved 
me." 

^ A poor chap like me, whos^ &ther went to Botany Bay 
for forgery, couldn't dare to love such a great lady." 

*< I told you to forget all that" 

^ You did, but people won't let me. They let me play in 
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yoor BweD rooms like a pet pappy, and laugh at me ; and I 
know I'm ont of place. On the prairie, or in the buah^ or on 
the sea, in a hunt or a fight, perhaps the laogh would be 
another way; and I don't see great manliness in knowing 
when to grin and how to bow, and what glasses to drink dii^ 
ferent wines out oC Besides, look here I My relations, two 
old maiden ladies, object to the match, do you see. There's 
a nice thin yonng lady of thirty, who can sing psalms beaa- 
tifiil, and tell you what the earth ib made o^ and the moon, 
too— they've fiimid her out for me, and wont hear of 
yon," 

^ Is this to insolt me, or f" 

** God bless yon — ^no I Yon won't hear reason." 

" Do I, John, shrink firom the offence which I am to giro to 
fny kinsmen, and to my late husband's relations, also ?" 

*' You've plenty of pluck, and I like you for it. But it's 
different with you and me. You are independent. Now, 
those old women have a large property, which I'm certain 
o^ no doubt, at their death ; but which they'd pretty well 
give in at once to my hands, to trade mth, if I married to 
I^ease them. Don't you see that, my darling old woman ?" 

<< This is insufferable ! Why, have you not modesty ? Why 
not be guided by me, so much more acquainted with the 
world ?" 

^^ Well, haven't I been as dutiful in trolling about witii you 
as a little boy with his raother ?" 

" Complimentary comparison I" 

" Well, now, here we are, good friends, wrangling. What's 
it all about ? Let's kiss and be friends." 

" Stand away, rir I John, you are a bad man. You hi^ve 
been trifling witii my affections : and I have only made myself 
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ridiotiloiui by acknowledging my love for yon. Let it end 
here !'» 

*^ Pm agreeable, to any thing." 

*' Shameful boy — shameless boy I Is this the way yon 
requite my attempt to edncate you — to fit you for sodety f" 

'^ Now, listen here and I'll put the matter straight." 

His base, in its solemnity, was affecting, and the Danish fair 
fiice paled sternly. 

*^ Ton got a whim to take me in hand. Ton no more under- 
stood me than you understand what's under the waves of a sea. 
You could not see that I was not the sort of cove that allows 
himself to be taken in hand. You wanted to marry me, and 
get me and yourself grinned at. You were furious about it, 
that you didn't give yourself time to think or look. Well, I 
was not the fellow to pull you up short. Your thoughts were 
kind about me, and I was grateftil, and if you'd take a coarse 
fellow's love you have mine. I gave you time to find out that 
we could only be jolly firiends ; and you wouldn't take time. 
And there you are, angry with me for no reason, and angry with 
yourself for less reason ; for you are the best womanly heart 
in London, and every body's fond of you. Gome, cheer up I" 

Really they had changed places ; Jack was the patron, and 
the copious widow the patronised. She did listen to reason. 
She was furious and then pathetic with Jack ; and drove home 
and packed up her trunks, and went and floated among the 
crhne de la crime at Vienna, being there skimmed by a cor- 
pulent baron— but then, though so corpulent, he had so many 
quarterings ! 

This was only one of a series of scrapes in which Mr. Wort- 
ley had found himself in consequence of his having made up 
his mind against matrimony. The rich traveller may now 
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whisde Coram IcOrane: we have abolidied highwaymen. 
Bat the mama I 

Yet the mama may be beaten off with a little vigor. It is 
the gaerilla young lady warnng on her own acoonnt that is 
most dangeroos. 

There was Mrs. SpahL Nobody knew more, of her than 
that 4ier husband had died a year or two ago, and that she 
said he had greatly ill-treated her, and that she had vast num- 
bers of relations redding here^ there, and every where, with 
whom she was always living, but whom you never saw. She 
got her place in a certain good society, with manners which, 
whether brusque or &wning, were always tainted by a vn^ar 
style, by insults and flatteries — ^insulting and flatt^ing the 
right people. She got a character for saucy recklessness when 
she was always calculating her every word and gesture. You 
could not but believe her when she fluttered her eyelashes at 
you, and squeezed your hand, because you knew she always 
spoke her *^mind" to people she didnt like. She was one 
who told you she took fiincies, and you took a ftncy to her, 
though she was queer, vulgarly smart, wretchedly dressed, 
and grosdy ill-natured. Of course you found her out in time, 
and avoided her ; and she would cry, and whisper that a dark 
veil now interposed between her and the sun, and she would 
not let you go. To get to certain places and among certain 
people, where and with whom she was always uneasy, 
she could do any thing. She toadied dreadful old women, 
and made violent love to more dreadfol old men. She didn't 
noind y6ung men ; she wasn't pretty enough, and was too old, 
being nearly thirty: besides that, attention to them cora^ 
promised her; and besides also, they didn't appreciate her 
brisk cynicism, which was her forte. Jack she had marked 
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down as an exceptional man. The gayest wildness, and then 
the most terrible tears, were tried on him ; bat, after several 
weeks' straggle, she got nothing more deflkiite oat of him than 
that, if he travelled in the East, he would, as she requested, 
take her with him dressed as a page, after the manner sketched 
in Lord Byron's *' Lara," and Mr. Cooper's **Red Rover." 

A corresponding young lady bombarded Mr. Wortley with 
missile notes, several sheets per diem, cnunmed tight into 
small shiny envelopes. She wrote first anonymously, and in 
the end gave her name and address. This was Miss Sheeps 
of Russell Square, daughter of the eminent barrister Sheeps, 
of the northern oironit. She was very pretty, avoided society, 
walked out alone pensive in the full thoroughfiires, and poured 
out her papa's claret every evening as he sat over his briefi. 
The principal topic of her letters to Wortley was ihe non-ex- 
istence of her mother. Alas ! she had had no mother to watch 
over her! The maternal parent had done her a frightful 
injury, it would appear, in going to heaven. Her mind had been 
undirected; wild, uneasy thoughts had agitated her — ^morning, 
noon, and night; and she generally brooded upon hersel£ 
Her fitther was kindness itself; his beneficence in regard to 
pocket-money was more than parental ; but could he fulfil a 
mother's care ? Ah, no I She longed to pillow her head on 
a loving bosom, to which she could confide her *^ innermosf* 
thoughts — ^her outermost thoughts seeming, no doubt, to take 
care of themselves. Li countless quires Jack was therefore 
invited, with poetical circumlocution, to become her mother. 
Jack was a very honest fellow ; took a few walks with her ; 
saw she was a fool ; and left her with her innermost thoughts 
unappeased. She wrote italicised meanings at his discretion ; 
but he didnt ffve way. 
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Chapter XLIX. 

The C 1 u b— A Quarrel. 

Whsit Jack had seen Lady Swamplands drire awmy in 
her nlvered carriage, Jack proceeded to open his lettem One 
ran thus : — 

** From a friend. Look out. Seek and find Lombard Street. 
BiU-brokers have your acceptances for £4000. The bills are 
drawn by IMego Dwyorta. He's speculating.^ 

Jack whistled a tnne from the first bar to the last; then^ 
thinking gravely, he put his other letters asde, dressed with a 
rapidity which puzzled the valet, accustomed to his slow move- 
ments, and got quickly into the dty. He found out what he 
sought, and was at the dub for dinner. 

Diego was there, Bellars, Roper, Gn^ihs, and sundry 
others, at a house dinner. Jack was receivied with apj^use, 
as usual. 

Dinner being over, Jack asked permisaon to say a few 
words. He said his few words in a low deep voice, sounding 
odder than ever from that juvenile figure in that great room. 

** Oentlemen, I believe you are all my friends — all but one ; 
and I want to speak to the rest about that one. I don't want 
to speak very hard on him. You'll know what to do, and 
you'll tell me what to do. Look at these documents. There's 
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two bills I bought ap to-day, stopping them before they were 
matured. Each is for £2000. They are drawn by Mr. Diego 
Dwyorts. They appear to be accepted by me. Now, I^ever 
put my name to a bill since I have been in England. Gentle- 
men, tell me what to do." 

Diego had calculated every thing but this. Who could 
have considered such a position? His brain reeled. The 
glossy walls and gaudy roof of the grand club-room seemed to 
be encroaching and bearing down on him. 

The party, deeply pained, were silent — ^aghast. Jack, cool 
and steady, sipped his wine. 

Roper, prompt and kind always, leaned forward, and in a 
heavy whisper that did not struggle beyond the table — 

*^Tear up the paper. Jack. Dwyorts will pay. I'll be 
security." 

Diego was leaning back on his chair, paral3rsed. 

'^Do, Jack!" said Bellars, with earnest voice. 

Jack took up the bills and paired them accurately, tore 
them up synmietrically, and threw the fragments over his 
shoulder into the fire. 

" There goes I" 

The decanter was passed round and employed in silence. 
Diego, breathing hard, stiU did not speak. 

They got up to go away. 

Diego rose, his breast heaving oonvulavely. Hoarsely and 
deeply, he said — 

" What cheat is this, I say ? Who are you — you, Wort- 
ley? Some digger ruffian from Ballarat — that came across 
me among the gentlemen who were my friends before you 
crossed my path, and fling forgery in my face. D — n your 
gold, sir I — ^gold got no obc knows where — ^by false coining. 
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or fidfle win, who knows ! — ^picked up in some placer hole» or 
borrowed out of some pirate's cave — ^what right doea it give 
you, son of a forger, with a sailor's speech and a pickpocket's 
manners — ^what right does it give you to take airs here or elae- 
where over me ?" 

^' Be quiet, Diego, yoa are all wrong," said Bellars. 

** Come away, Dwyorts," said Roper. 

^^Off, gentlemen!" roared Diego, the musdes of the arm 
rLnng and tightening beneath the skin-like doth. 

*' It is with this man I have business. He has been my 
curse from first to last. He has got my house, won my wi&i 
won my Mends, outstepped, degraded me : and now tramples 
on me. Curse him, I say t" 

Waiters and others rushed into the room. Wortley, pale, 
calm, and courageous, stood up before the strong and furious 
enemy. They would have pulled him away. There was a 
scuffie; a table upset. Dwyorts struck Wortley a dreadful 
blow, and as he was down seized him and flung him across the 
room, and then stood — ^with the foam on his lips, his fists 
dutched hideously — as if only half satisfied. 

Jack picked himself up, hurt and rather stunned, but not 
out of temper. 

** Don't mind me, gentlemen. I'm a light weight, and have 
often gone down before a man. It's only getting up again ; 
and " — ^he smiled a smile that was startling on his boyish &ce 
— " I generally cohie best off in the end, as Mr. D. Dwyorts 
shall find." 

*^ We won't have the dub disgraced by brawls, and duds 
afterwards ; I'm d— d if we will I and so " 

This was firom a member of the Committee, purple-fiioed, 
obese, roused from his deep over his second pint of port. 
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*' Out of this as fiwt as your heels can cany you, Dwyorts," 
whispered Bellars^ passionately. *^ Jack shall shoot you, by 
G^— d I Qet off at once : Boulogne — ^Hotel de Nord — ^go by 
next train." 

*^ I'll keep the appointment I" said Dwyorts, as he bustled 
through the crowd, sprang at his hat in the hall, and darted 
off to hiding. - 

Bellars and Roper got Jack away, trying in yain, however, 
to hurry him. He was pleased with the appointment for Bour 
logne, and, having got to a quiet hotel, spent the evening in 
calmly telling of all the duels he had fought, which had been 
numerous in America* 
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Chapter L. 

Cartridges and Papillotes at Boulogne. 

How gaily this bright day, that white-deoked, white-ftumelled 
steam-boat dances over the Channel, her prow bent on France, 
her smoke hieing back to white England as to the natural 
place for smoke I What pleasant groups, eager for pleasure, 
are on the deck! Brides and bridegrooms sitting close, 
vaguely blissful ; the mother of the fitmily fondly eyeing her 
trying troubles, for whom she looks forward to good milk and 
sea air in buoyant Boulogne ; the over-worked lawyer, with 
his proud wife and adventurous daughters, off to the Boule- 
vards, then the Alps ; Italy^ the Rhine ; the prosperous mer- 
chant going to spend an assigned sum, and to be taken for a 
Milord ; the Milord and the Miladies, secluded in their strap- 
ped carriages, whence they look down on the vulgarly com- 
fortable ; the Bohemian, bearded, going to his proper country 
— the continent ; Albert Smith and Co., with knapsacks on, to 
Mont Blanc by a new route — say Madrid ; pretty ladies' maids 
laughing with severe couriers ; great milliners, with large as- 
sumptions and small bonnets, travelling for &shions ; the thea- 
trical manager, smoking, pulling down his shirt-cufl^ and talking 
of the Ristori, the Emperor, the receipts ; the poor young lady, 
travelling alone, going to her governess' place at Moscow; the 
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poor yonng gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Heart, with holloir 
cheeks and compassionate eyes, going to die at Nice ; the restless 
gentleman, with a dress-coat but broken boots, nmning away 
from his creditors I Gaily the boat dances this bright day 
with its mixed cargo ; and the clouds run races on the blue 
coarse with it, and the waves leap after it^ and the little 
world on the waters, all expectancy, and passage, and exdte- 
ment, seems happy. 

That is what you wonld see in the Long Vacation. 

It's a very different sight this wintry, harsh, rainy day, as 
the boat hisses and jumps, and pitches and screams. The 
captain is blinded against the tearing, torturing nun. The 
call-boy is in a state of steam; his clothes always getting 
saturated, and always getting dried by the hot boiler, till his 
voice seems a steam whistle. The helmsman, oil-skinned into 
a seal's appearance, stands with his head down against the 
blasting rain, in a hopeless attitude, and turns and twists, and 
teases and irritates the wheel as if in despair. The passengers 
— ^not many—sit sullenly enduring the water pouring off them 
as the water pours out of the mouths of the sea-lions in stone 
fountains. They have been sick, and are wanting to be mck again. 
Children of earth, they ask of their Creator why is there sea? 

Lord Roper is there, in countless coats, always sending for 
hot brandy and water, and always asking the steward how &r 
off Cape Nez they are. Bellars is there, in a tarpaulin he has 
borrowed from one of the crew, watching the soiled, sodden 
waves as they fidl away, and counting the heaves of the 
gasping steamers. Jack Wortley, bemg a good sailor, is on 
the paddle-box board, converring with the captain, and phOoso- V 
pbismg on ground swells and cross seas. Diego Dwyorts is in 
the cabin, miserably iM, longing for Boulogne, or Death* 

16 
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At Boulogne, Roper and Bellars had a oonsoltation. The 
principalfl, as bowing acquamtance, were civilly apart. 

Roper said, *' Does Dwyorts thoroughly understand that I 
do not oome as his friend, but as Jack's, and am his second 
only jwo formd^ to see fair play ?*' 

Bellars replied, ^^ Quite ; and, to do him justice, he was 
warm in profesdons of gratitude.^ 

<< My noind, after all, is not easy about it,** said Roper. 

«« Nor mine. I asked him again, now, to speak out, in jus- 
tice to us." 

*^ Certainly, if he be guilty of the forgery, we should be not 
^ only fools, but criminals, to allow Jack to fight hiuL" 

*^ Clearly. But his explanation of his affisurs is so ample : 
he appears to have so much money in hand, and to haye had it 
for some time ; and to have been of late so befriended by hia 
relatiye, Jacob Dwyorts, that I am struck and puzded. Tliere 
is an air of truth about it that I cannot resist." 

**And do you think we are safe ourselyes if any thing 
happens ?" 

*' I do. The yacht will be off here between Calais and this 
place by the morning. A surgeon will be on board her. We 
can go any where in her." 

^* I suppose we must go through with it. Did yon say any 
thing to Dwyorts about apologising?" 

^* In the attitude he takes as to his innocence, it is out of the 
question, unless Jack apologises first." 

*' Jack would shoot him in the streets, at the dub, any 
where, if we didn't let him do it in the regular way." 

**And Dwyorts, in a different way, is more murderous. 
Innocent or guilty, he feels the appearance of the tiling will ruin 
him in London. His hatred of Jack seems of some standing." 
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''It's an infernal bore I I think they'll hit one another. 
Jack is a sore Bhoi---I never saw a better ; and this IMego has 
bad one or two affidrs, I believe." 

'* And, in the deadliness of his enmity, he is now as cool as 
Jack." 

*' Let ns have some mnlled something and a game of bil- 
liards." 

The baggageless party paid their bill in the morning, and 
took a carriage to Calais. How lightly they talked of light 
matters I Jack was full of anecdote. 

As the cra?7 vehicle rose upon one of the long hills on the 
broad road, Jack pointed out to his friends a gull's wing, grey 
out in the &r cold clear morning air. It was the^ yacht that 
Bellars had borrowed from a friend, and which had been sent 
round Dover for that sad day's work. 

They leaped out of the carriage, paid the driver, telling him 
they would walk to Calais, and proceeded to get down to the 
shore. The yacht was standing in fast. After a while she 
hoisted her flag, as a signal that she saw the party. . 

Bellars and Roper marked out the ground. Jack talked to 
Diego, and extolled the rigging and run of the yacht. 

**Yon will take your place here, Mr. Dwyorts, if yon 
please," said Roper, taking off his hat to his prindpal. Diego 
bowed, and, taking his pistol, took his ground. 

Jack did not obey instructions. 

** No, no, Mr. Bellars ! You're green. No objection to 
my place ; but don't you see you've put the other cove in a 
nice line with that overhanging bush. No credit in bringing 
Am down i" 

Bellars and Roper were confused, but reformed the arrange- 
ment. 
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*< I thank yon, ar^" said Diego, huskily. 

** Devil a bit ! Fair phiy, but no meroy. Here's a black 
spot nnder my eye, from your fist — aim at that, if yon like, 
ru settle yon off if I can, Mr. Dwyorts, and no mistake.** 

** Tosh !" Diego had been relenting, had wished to nndo the 
past. But it was too late. That smile on that boyish &co 
maddened him. 

Stndght as Gk>d's vengeance went Diego*s bullet into the 
heart of his opponent. The boyish &ce was convulsed, and 
then the body fell, with the head forward, lightly. 

Diego stood, but not in the same place. The bullet had 
seared the comer of his forehead, and he had leaped on one 
fflde. 

Not a word was said. 

The yacht's boat came in. They lifted the dead man and 
carried him through the slight surf into the boat, laying him 
down tenderly, and covering him with a coat. Diego got in, 
and, excited, took an oar and rowed. The seconds, shrinking 
from him, sat together in the stem-sheets. Bellars held his 
&ce away: was that salt drop, that fell from his cheek into 
ocean, from the dash of the oars ? 

The surgeon pronounced the fiital word first — " Dead !** 

They got on board. 

They took from his pockets two letters ; one addressed to 
Bellars, one to Therese ; some money, which they distributed 
among the crew; as for the trinkets — the fitmous diamond 
studs, a fimtastic little watch, and some rings — they kept them 
for women who had loved him, and whom he had been kind to. 

Bellars put aside the fidr locks tenderly, neatly, as they 
wrapped the slight form in a hammock, shotted the feet, and 
dropped young John Wortley into the channel. 
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«' Poor Jack !«' sighed Bellars. 

^^ So goes a gallant human being," said Rop^. 

*' He brought it on himself Bat Grod forgiye me I" roughly 
groaned Diego. 

^^And now, my lord and gentlemen," said lieutenant 
Luffed, ** where bound ?^' 

'* Mr. Dwyorts," said Roper, sternly, ** our movements de* 
pend on your wishes." 

** How BO, my lord ?" 

^ If you show yourself in London, you will oertainly be 
suspected, and perhaps arrested. Wortley will be missed, and 
Jack had a great many friends. On the other hand, it is our 
interest to be in town, and show ourselves as soon as we can." 

**I mu8t go back to London." 

" Grood ; then you will land us, Mr. Lieutenant, at Havre.** 

^ It is not necessary," said Diego. *' I will not openly show 
myself in London. It is only for a few hours I need be 
there." 

They resolved to run the risks: got to Margate. Diego 
went to town at once. Bellars and Roper dined with Lieu- 
tenant Luffed, who, receiving a hundred pounds, answered for 
the discretion of the crew, who had been with him for years. 
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Chapter LI. 



The Will and the Deed. 

^ DsAB old fellow I'' wrote Jack in the Boulogne bedroom, 
preparing for the worst, '*go to Gravea and Gauds, solidtors, 
Fumival's Inn, and you will find my wilL I leave you the 
Bellars Hall property, and luck with it. All the rest goes to 
*niere8e. Take care that she gets my letter. Done the trick 
by this time. Ghosts being allowed, shall visit you in a 
fiiendly way. — J. Wobtlet. 

" P.S. — ^I leave you the property because you saved my life, 
and because I like you. Mind you be prime nunister. 

** P.S. 2. — ^You're an honorable chap, and you've often joked 
me about, the way I got all the tin. Never you mind how it 
was. I never lied — and you'll take my word that it came 
honestly. I didn't find a Monte Christo isle. I didnt dig it 
up. I speculated for it, and won it — ^but not in trade, and 
not at gambling. That's all I'll tell. 

^^ P.S. 3. — Break it kindly to the old women at Brixton. 
They'll take on." 

Years after, Bellars, travelling in America, was 'telling a 
fiiend he made there how he had recovered his ancestral pro- 
perty. This fiiend had known Wortley. Wortley, this'fiiend 
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said, had had a theory about the great trans-Atlaiitic steamera 
that had been ^jxnssm^ from time to time. Wortley did 
hot credit that they had been snnk ; his theory was that they 
had been carried north, and were north still, in the ice, north- 
wards ever. Wortley had said one day, *^ Suppose a cove 
was to get hold of one of the wrecks (some of them had three 
or four hundred thousand pounds on board), it would be 
worth the venture." Bellars came to the conclusion that 
Wortley had ventured and had won. But all this was beyond 
proo^ and he did not select to throw up his estate for the 
benefit of the crown. 

The letter to Therese ran : — 

'' I have wished, more than I ever wished any thing, for 
you to have loved me. But I'm glad now you didnt, as you 
would fret at getting the news Bellars will tell you before you 
get this. Bellars will tell you all about it. I would kill your 
husband if I could — and there's many a wife would think that 
a good way to win a wife's heart. I leave you all my tin — 
about £100,000. Be as happy as you can ; but never live 
with Dwyorts. I've left it to trustees ; so, any way, no hus- 
band can ever touch it. It's for you, and only you. I leave 
you the house in Park Lane, and I should like to think that 
you'll live there. Good bye, Therese. Your lover. — J. 

WOETLEY." 

" So, you're now rich agun, Bellars," mused Roper. " Yet 
I can't congratulate you. What a strange little fellow he was I 
How keen, how sel^possessed, how he influenced and mastered 
people ; and it was all mother wit. Poor Jack I Curse that 
Dwyorts I Forgery or not, he is ' a bad lot,' I fear. Who'll 
ever know whether he did the biUs or not ?" 

^*I don't believe he did, strange as any other explanation 
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is," said BeUars, sadly cogitating. ^If I thought he had, he 
should have had a turn with me after killing Jack." 

^ A good time to fight a man, no doubt, just after he has 
killed another. He'd be a little unsteady then, I should 
think." 
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Chapter LII. 

Incoherent. 

Text went up to town. Bellani tnuiBacted biuineBSi and 
spoke on the ** addresBf' at the meeting of parliament. 

Ttie Qaeen had fonned a new goyenmient ; and, as nsnal, 
was more popular than before. The ez-Bjng Lonis Philippe 
had passed the last years of his life in teaching the British 
soyereign state-craft. ^Always," said the wily monarch, 
^ sacrifice your GnuEOt !** The Qaeen nerer forgot the advice, 
and thns aroided revolutions ; for when the people marched 
np to the Bastille to destroy it, they found that it had 
vanished. 

There was dub gossip about Jack Wortiey and Diego 
Dwyorts. What had become of them ? Roper was not 
supposed to know any thing of the matter, and overheard the 
gossip undisturbed. Bellars was appealed to, but assumed a 
forced liveliness, and was dose in his attention to the House ; 
and, after a day or two, the new Ouisot was the topic. 

There are so many private catastrophes that the world 
cannot stop for any. At clubs you do not miss &ces ; for, if 
you lose an old acquuntance, you make a new one every day, 
and there is a balance of comfort. 

16* 
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On the other hand, priyate aflUrs are bo urgent you cannot 
attend to politics ; and it is not necessary. In this country 
of settled institutions and arranged classes, the emotions of 
patriotism are not called for. You know that Lord This must 
do precisely the same as Lord That : and that, whatever thd 
commotion, the result will be the same. 

It is thus the military spirit succumbed to standing armies. 
Where there is Discipline there is no Adventure. As a boy 
you fflghed to be Dick Turpin, or Captain Macheath, or Ama- 
dis de QbxA ; not to be a Colonel, or a Brigadier, or other 
aigneletted person in whom your individuality would be lost 
I remember when Sir Colin Campbell — ^brave old man !— came 
home from the Crimea, and was receiving the honors of a 
Scotch city, he said, speaking of the tramp of the Highland 
Brigade up the hdghts of Alma, ** But, gentlemen, it was not 
I did this alone. There was another party." He did honor 
to the Brigade, whom he regarded as ^* a ]Mirty." Your chi- 
valrous soul does not pine to be ^^ a party." 

There are happy cases where public and private good can 
be felicitoudy co-ordinated. I once heard of an instance of 
heaven and earth being worshipped together, A lady^bbess, 
iof an Irish convent, had a picture of the Messiah, before which, 
with unquenchable sorrow and inextinguishable hope, she 
hourly prostrated hersel£ The picture, by an accident of art, 
while portraying the divine benignity incarnated, was a por- 
trait of her first lover 1 

Once, on a road in Italy, I, pedestrianiang, stopped at a 
well to drink. The friend travelling with me was a good 
Papist, and, as it was Sunday, he knelt down before an image 
of the Virgin, placed above the refreshing spring, and prayed. 
There was $ |^o^ntain wincl blowing, and it twirled a speck 
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of dost into his eye. He would have prayed, but he was 
oompened to attend to hk eye. He mbbed, and twitched, 
and reddened the eye ; he got up in a rage ; he cursed the 
dust ** Alas, Charles V sud I, solemnly, ^ that bit of earth 
in your eye hides heayen from yon." ^^ There is a time for all 
things,'' said he, angrily; and we walked on. 
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Chapt e r LIII. 



Near the Clouds. 

EsiTBB — ^take care of yonr head. A garret I 

No ; yoa oao't get in : the door is locked. 

Some one is coming up the stairs. What a weary, 
pace ! It is dusk, this January afternoon ; but you can see 
the man's &ce as he tarns the comer of the stairs. Winter, 
and he's no coat on I What rags I What a fierce fiuse, in all 
its thinness I 

His hand trembles as he puts the key in the lock. It is a 
heavy, ill-fittmg door, and he has to thmst it open with the 
weight of that wasted body. 

Two women were lying on the heap of worn straw in a 
comer, covered with rags, which were not covering at all. 

One of them rose in a mtting postm'e — ^rose with difficulty 
—and said, " Water, &ther I» 

"Why, you haven't drank the basinful I left youf" he 
asked, in a cracked voice. 

"Mother upset it — ^by accident — soon after you went." 

"I'll go down and get some. How are you, mother?** 
asked the husband sadly, but lovingly. 

He had to kneel to catch the woman's breath. 
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^ Brought nothing home, Tom?" moaned ehe. 

^^Nothing. I stood all day in the BtreetB. I've done all 
man could do. I'll try no more." 

« Water, &ther I Water I" 

He carried the basin — nearly too heavy for him now— <lown 
to the pomp. It was quite too heavy for him comingnp; bat 
he carried it. 

That thin girl — the shonlder-bones starting firom the white 
elan — ^how she drank I 

He took the badn to the wife; she had feinted. He bathed 
her lips and temples ; she was dead I He shed no tear. 

^^ Fm better now, fether. Oh, fether — fether I if yoa*d only 
have let me g<me begging, Pd have brought something home 
yesterday." 

**Ay, Nell, you'd have brought shame home. Better 
die I" 

^ No — no— no ! Not die. I*m only so young, fether : and 
now Pm hungry again. Oh I why do you keep me here? 
Why do you lock the door when you go out f " 

** Hush, Nell I Look at mother. She's dead I» 

A sad, whining shriek. She put her feeble arms round .the 
dead mother, kissed her, spoke to her, and wept and cried de- 
liriously. ^ 

^ Father — fether— this is your doing I" 

« It is, NelL" 

^ Oh I I could have brought her home bread yesterday : 
only a little bread she wanted. Oh, fether — fether — this is 
your dcMngI" 

**I did my best, Nell, to-day: I asked high and low. Two 
million of men here in London; and not one penny among 
themalL" 
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'^ Oh ! we should go to the workhouse," 

^^ Never I Better die I" He sat on the floor with his arms 
folded, mutteriDg, ^^ Better die I** 

He was oat in the strike of the Jubilee Works' hands. But 
he was an unskilled man, member of no ^ sodety," and had 
received little of the subscribed money : for a week not a &r- 
thing; all organization of relief having ceased. He had sold 
eveiy thing of the little he possessed ; fumiture, dothes, tus 
wife's wedding ring. A spirit, not above his class, but above 
his position, now made his misery more complete. 

Night feU, and he sat through that night watching his 
daughter, who moaned, slept, and still moaned. 

Day broke ; he opened the window, and looked up to hea> 
ven, and sat down again. 

A sparrow about town — a foolish sparrow— had seen the 
straw ; he twittered into the room. 

Foolish sparrowl How soon he was killed : what an easy 
thing, even for a starving man, to break that brittle little bird's 
neck! 

A London artisan, with his daughter, lived another day on 
a London sparrow. A qparrow shall not fiJl to the ground 
without purpose. 

A knock at the door that afternoon. The father was out, 
to see if the parish would bury his wife — ^to ask for alms again. 
The daughter started. Among the two million of men in 
London, did some one kind heart remember them f 

*^ Who's there ?" cried the girl, crawling from the comer^^ 
the comer most distant from the corpse— to the door. 

'' Me, third floor firont." 

"Mr.Ritts?" 

"Yes." 
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"What is it ?» 

" Heard 70a were ilL Wher^s the govemor i** 

" Gone out." 

•* When will he be homef»» 

« I don't know.»» 

** Open the door." 

" He's taken the key.** 

" Well, he's a mm 'nn. Landlady says you're starving, and 
won't go to the workhouse. Is that it f '* 

"Yes.** 

*^ Here's a bob. I'll push it under the door.** 

** Bless you, sir 1— oh, bless you I K this had only come 
yesterday." 

"Why?" 

" Mother's dead." 

" Inside — ^in the room ?" 

" Yes." 

" My eyes I" 

A pause. 

" Shall I break open the door?" 

" Oh I &ther would be angry." 

" And, by jingo I it would be felony, too. No go." 

Another pause. 

" Stop a bit. I'll go and buy you a loa^ and get on to the 
roof and drop it into your window." 

She could not bless him more, for grateful sobs. 

His hideous little fitce — ^though the Yulture was fattening — 
looked in on that tomb-like room in half an hour; he was 
sprawling on the roo£ 

How the ^1 clutched and gnawed the bread I Pleased was 
Ritts, and a better fellow from that day out. 
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Bat Rittfl, though a vnltore, did not fed comfortable near a 
dead body, and did not stay long. He promised to look in 
next day. Bitts slept well that night : he had saved a homan 
being — ^price one shilling 1 

^ Where was the fttherf He did not oome home till the 
early darkness had preceded hbn. He had got money. He 
had bought food. He had entered on war with the world. 
Better have died I 
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Chapter LIV. 

What **Hand'' can do against a Family. 

He got on to the roo^ sqnattiDg in the clammy air on the 
freeadng date, and looked down on a vast dark spaoe before 
him, with strange, hnge, low forms rising ont of it, blacker 
than the black air. This was the Jubilee works, silent and 
tenantless of workmen. What was the worthless artisan 
searching so steadily — savagely — ^for f 

His daughter had left the garret, and, unrestrained by the 
absorbed fiither, had got into the plashy streets, and the chill 
air was sweet to her — ^it was free I 

Lights are rising here and there out of the grounds of the 
Jubilee works: starting, spreading, lingering; licking and 
illuminating the black shapes — ^workshops, pilA of beams, 
weighty hammers, columns of furnace chimneys. These fires 
seem to warm the watcher on the roof; he smiles, and thrusts 
his limbs out, and rubs his hands. 

All is still ; hushed in the desert : dilence, sad and strange, 
in this comer of the swarming town. The great high walls 
that rmg the works hide the growing conflagration from the 
passers and those anti-Diogenesan wayfiurers, the police. But 
there are other gazers in overlooking garrets ; men and wom«i 
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nuh down-sUin— «cream ; there is commotaoii befiire the 



^Fiie!'* HovtheciyriDgpithioiig^CNircmliaitkM&I And 
London is slways read j for the strogg^ with the etenial cne- 
mj; to go jrith pith and power against the incessant inyader 
and robber ; to hem him in ; and merdlesBl j to qoendi and 
IdU with the element which is his allotted oonqnercv. 

Engines, plonging along the streets with frantic roar, arrire 
fitnn an points, and are giFen up to hundreds of eager arms, 
and drag np fitnn the earth, and beldi apon the jellow l^are, 
hisaing streams. The yards are alive with dnstering sal^ 
mander-men, their brass-bound helmets adyenturing to risky 
spots, and glowing in the light that has reddened the sky of 
the aronsed city. From &r hills and h^ remote windows^ 
straining eyes see the blaae rising and rising in changefid 
crimson — ^in the distance dread, mysteriously powerful and 
silent. 

For the ripples of flame have rushed together and converged 
into waves— into billows — ^into oceans of surging fire. The 
conflagration is swifUy complete in its victorious hold of thin 
walls and caulked floors, beams, pulleys, ropes, shavings, dust, 
tools. The blase, screaming, and shooting its hot l»eath in 
advance, is l>eating back the glowing helmets, leaping luridly, 
with sharp crackle. 

The old man is in the office I The phaeton has arrived, at 
six o'clock as usual, for him ; and the servant hoarsely whis- 
pers the dreadful danger. It appalled the mob, as the news 
ran, into a murmur that drowned the roar of the combat be- 
tween fire and water. 

The office— or stack of two^toried buildings— is encom- 
paased and possessed with fire. 
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It ifl these that the man on the roof is watching. 

A &ce appears at one of the npper windows. Burnt oat 
of sleepi stupefied with smoke, the old man is seen by hun- 
dreds to pass from window to window, datohing the wood- 
work, leaning oat, craving escape. Hopeless: flames are 
every where I 

The works are ashes. A few bones in the chaired wood 
and whitened bricks tell the story next day, when the choking 
smoke allowed examination of the cooling embers. 

It was a dreadful death, said the world. Yet many hun- 
dreds felt no pity. The police could not analyse the inten- 
tions of Providence in regard to an old gentleman of cold 
character, egotistical self-sufficingness, and unpopular tastes. 
The police offered a large reward for the detection of the 
coward villains who had revenged social disorganization with 
the torch. The police did not succeed, and were soon intent 
on a great poisoning case, in which several men of science in 
England proved each other to be imbeciles. 

The fiunily fiired badly. The works were utterly unin- 
sured ; for it was an occasional freak of the proprietor to let 
a policy lapse, and not renew it for months and months. The 
loss of property was a dead loss. All the supposed confi- 
, dential solicitor had to report was, that a will made fifteen 
years before, had recently been destroyed, and directions 
given for another, contrary, varying ; and that Jacob, when 
asked to sign, tore it up, having changed his mind. Of the 
state of his affidrs the confidential solicitor knew nothing, he 
protested. The pocket-book, in which Jacob concentred his 
accounts sfid checked his memory, he always carried about 
with him ; and that was now burned off the fiu3e of the earth. 
There was £7000 at a city bank, and a broker of the Stock 
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Szcbange gave evidence of about £10,000 being traceable in 
different railway shares. In time, other sums were regained ; 
but the bulk of the imputed fortune was never found, and the 
confidential solicitor told his chief clerk that he did not 
believe that Jacob Dwyorts €oer was rich. The world is so 
positive sometimes, that men not worth a &rthing are mit 
lionnaires I 

Mr. Chessey threw the affairs into Chancery, where they 
have not since been heard of; and the Lord Chancellor 
declined to take Crowe out of the Bench pending the delayed 
decision. Mrs. Chessey, however, took mercy on him : and 
h*e went to St. Petersburgh, and established an agency in the 
London porter line ; perhaps with some underlying diplomatic 
hope of eventually annexing the embassy to the stores. His 
father, poor old Bob, is made comfortable, and doses and 
decays at the Hampstead house of the Chesseys ; where his 
niece shelters and soothes him, good, kind woman. She is an 
insatiable flirt, and will be a shrew, perhaps, to the veteran 
Chessey, when the clever partner, Koms, brings him into the 
Gazette, and leaves him helplessly and indolently dependent 
upon his wife's fortune. But you can't help liking her. The 
truth is that humanity, sinless, would be dull; and that 
women particularly need the piquancy of little fiiults. 

Mr. John Dwyorts of London suffered severely from the 
crash. His own affiedrs were looked into, and he was allowed to 
retire from business : he was ruined. His young wife at first 
highly resented her long endurance of the genteel and affluent 
patronage of ^* the flunily," that had turned out to be an im- 
posture. But she got over it by degrees, and took a shop and 
bustled, and was brisk and happy. 

This shop is in Oxford Street. It has good coffee and ices, 
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and makes children happy and ill. Cross the street and look 
at it ; with its plate-glass, flowers, fruits, it is pretty. There, 
in the upper window, sits Jane, gathering the air of the me- 
tropolis, growing thin, and wondering, as she surveys the 
gallant whirl of the thronged street, why she is so lonely. 

Ellen serves in the shop, and takes her wages home to her 
scowling socialist. She is very civil now-a-days to her step- 
mother. She works very hard : her legs are slim, and she 
has to stand about too much ; but she is to have a country ex- 
currion some day — and she hears that Woking is a pretty 
place. 

The glitter of old JacoVs pebbly eye had probably never 
pierced into this future for his &mily, or he would have made 
better arrangements. After all, judgment without feeling — 
life without affection — h a poor bungle and a sad smash. 
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Chapter LV. 

Judge and JPrisoner on Trial. 

Sib Sitley Recton had recovered somewhat, and had gone 
circuit again, with broken nerves, but unflagging, conscien- 
tious, enei^. One morning, when the spring was struggling 
into England, Lady Recton — a withered lady— sent early for 
the newspaper — sent for it long before the usual hour ; and 
when she received it, hid and locked herself in her dressing- 
room. She read the following with swift eye, in a delirium of 
horror : — 

STAFFORD ASSIZES. 

(befobe bib SIFLET BECrON.) 

1CANSLAUQHTSB. 

Ralph Royston was placed in the dock charged with the 
murder of Diego Dwyorts, on the third of February last in 
some woods adjoining the seat of Lord Slumberton, in thia 
county. The case has excited extraordinary interest. The 
prisoner is a man of about sixty years of age, with red com- 
plexion, and long, thick, silvered hair. He has a very sensual 
mouth and chin ; but his aspect is not unpleasing. 

He pleaded not guilty. Mr. Neverend prosecuted. The 
prisoner defended himself and with great ability. 
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After an opening statement by counsel, 

John Oray was called. I am a gardener, employed by 
Miss Dasert of Beechton. On the afternoon of the third of 
February she had sent me home early, my wife being ill, and 
I was crossing Clapper Wood by the priyate path, when I 
heard a shot fired. It was a pistol shot. It was seemingly 
about a hundred yards from where I was at the time, in the 
wood. I ran ftirther in to see what it was. I saw a man, the 
deceased, lying on the ground dead, and the prisoner stooping 
over him. In one hand prisoner had a cigar alight. In the 
other a pistol. I charged him with murder. John Brown 
came up, and we seized him, and he walked with us to Worn- 
ton Hall, which was the nearest place we could find a magis- 
trate at. The prisoner did not say a word when I made the 
charge against him. He made no resistance. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner. You might have started 
when I said ^' Here's Murder.'' You did look frightened. 
You had been smoking the cigar, and put it to your mouth 
again when I charged you. Perhaps it is not likely you would 
be smoking when killing a man. You held the pistol by the 
barrel, not by the handle. Yes, just as a man might when 
picking it up off the ground. You were not excited or pas- 
sionate. Bewildered like. 

John Brown confirmed this evidence. Cross-examined, he 
said he had not looked at the prisoner, but had been seeing 
if the deceased was really dead. 

Mr, Palmer^ a surgeon of Stafford, called. I made a post- 
mortem exanunation of the body of the deceased. He died 
fi'om a pistol bullet piercing the brain. I produce the bullet. 
It fits that pistol, taken in the prisoner's hand. 

Crosft^xamined. The deceased was not so tall a man as 
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jotL are. In firing a pistol at a man less tall than yourself^ the 
bullet would probably go horizontally through the head. I 
found the bullet in such a position as would suggest that it 
was fired upwards, and not by a tall person. 

Lord SHumberton called. I knew the deceased. I sent for 
the pri^ner from Switzerland to see the deceased and a 
young lady, Mademoiselle Therese Desprez, and the appoint- 
ment was made at my house, Womton Hall. It was on the 
3rd of February. The prisoner made a statement that he had, 
some years ago, assumed the character of a Roman Catholio 
priest in Germany, and in that character had performed a 
pretended marriage ceremony, by which he deluded the 
deceased and Mademoiselle Desprez, who believed themselves 
lawfully married. There were very high words. The prisoner 
declared that the deceased's servant had ^ven him, or the 
person who induced him to perform the act, to understand, 
that a mock priest was wanted ; and he argued that the de- 
ceased had known of the mock marriage all along, in proof of 
which he referred to the fiict that the deceased had married 
again in this country. This infuriated the deceased, who 
rushed at the prisoner, and knocked him down. The prisoner, 
in rising, said, ^^ You shall suffer fi>r this I'' He then left the 
room, and I induced deceased not to go after him. The next 
time I saw him he was in custody on this charge. Mademoi- 
selle Desprez was, I think, pleased that the prisoner had been 
struck. She kissed the deceased, and said something to 
him. 

The Prisoner, One question, my Lord« You say that yoit 
sent for me to Switzerland. I came, at your request, in order 
to do a kindness to your relative. I came to undo, as well as 
I could, a folly— or a crime — ^that I had committed ; and you 
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promised protection. The result is, that I am here. You can 
now only do me this service. Will you say, as a man of keen- 
ness and observation — ^Do you believe me guilty or not 
guilty? 

The Judge. The question is one you have no right to pnt| 
prisoner. 

Prisoner. His Lordship has said in private that he does 
not think me guilty. 

Witness. No. I have only said that I didnt know what 
to think. I have come to no conclusion. 

Prisoner, Gentlemen of the jury, you will mark that. 

^^^ « ^^ 

Therese Desprez. On the 3rd February I was at Womton 
Hall, in the library, and saw the prisoner struck down by the 
deceased. I kissed the deceased, and thanked him for the 
blow. I was excited at the time. I walked that afternoon to 
Beechton to see a lady there. John Kees accompanied me. 
I saw her. I returned through the Clupper wood to Womton 
Hall. I had been singing at concerts in Birmingham, and 
Lord Slumberton had invited me to stay that night at his 
house. I did not meet ihe prisoner in the wood. I did not 
see deceased. I heard a shot in the wood as I was going to 
Beechton. I did not pay attention to it. I have been ex- 
amined before the magistrates on the charge of shooting 
deceased* The prisoner made the charge. It is not true. I 
have been very iU. I believed myself married to deceased. 

77ie Prisoner. Did you love him ? 

Witness. (Who was allowed to continue her evidence sit- 
ting.) No. 

Prisoner. You had seen him in London lately, and knew 
he was married again. 

Witness. Yes. 

17 
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Prisoner. You bad qoanrels f 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. You are clever with monosyllables. Do yoa 
mean to tell tbe jury tbat you wer^ so wanting in a woman's 
spirit as not to resent his marrying another woman — ^wbat yon 
thought was bigamy ? 

Witness. I said before I never loved him. I did not want 
to live with him. I had money for mysel£ It would have been 
a scandal to have complained to justice. It would have injured 
me with the public. 

Prisoner. You are hot-tempered, I believe f 

Witness. When I am wronged. 

Prisoner. Exactly. If you had met Dwyorts in the wood 
after the scene in the library, you would probably have abused 
him. 

Witness. Possible. 

Prisoner. You are frank. Will you answer another ques- 
tion as bluntly. I am sorry to put it ; but I am being tried 
for my life, and I love life. Did you not meet Dwyorts that 
day in the wood? 

Witness. No. 
I Prisoner. You did not fire that pistol ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. You know the use of a pistol ? Are practised 
as a shot ? 

Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. Look at that pistol. It is inlaid with silver 
here, see. It would occupy a small space in a pocket. It is 
the sort of pistol a woman would buy. Do you make no mi^ 
take in saying it is not yours ? 

Witness. It is not mine. 
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Prisoner. Where are yours ? 

Witness. I have none now. (After a pause,) The last I 
had I gave it to a stadent — ^Ebeling, at Heidelberg. 

Prisoner, Would you think it wrong in a woman to shoot 
a inan who had betrayed her ? 

Witness, Diego was as much deceived as I was. 

Prisoner. Answer the question, Mademoiselle, I beg of 
you. 

Witness. It depends. I was not angry with Diego that 
day in the library. 

Prisoner. Not in the library, but in the wood ? 

Witness. I did not i^e him in the wood. 

Prisoner. The magistrates would not commit you on the 
charge. Did you account to them satis&ctorily for the time 
you were absent from Womton Hall ? 

Witness. I told the truth. 

Prisoner. What have you been doing since your ac- 
quittal ? 

Witness. Living in London. 

Prisoner. With whom ? 

Witness. (Her &ce in flames.) Why should you know ? 

Prisoner. It is necessary. Who lives with you is your 
residence in London ? 

Witness. A friend. 

Prisoner. His name ? 

Witness. Eees. 

Prisoner. That was Diego Dwyorts' valet f 

Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner, Is he married to you ? 

Witness. No. 

Prisoner. Yon lately had a legacy left you? 
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Witness, Yes. 

Prisoner. By one Wortley ? 
Witness. Yes, 

Prisoner. He was a young gentleman who bad a great 
affection for you, and to whom you were attached ? 
Witness. Yes. 

Prisoner. The deceased killed him in a duel, I belieye ? 

Witness. I have heard it said so. 

Prisoner. You knew it on the 8d February ? 

Witness. I had heard it said so. 

Prisoner. Did you feel grief and anger ? 
Witn^s. Yes. 

Prisoner. Thank you, Mademoiselle, I have no more qnee- 
tions to ask. 

John Kees called. On the 3d February I was in the library 
at Womton Hall. I saw prisoner knock down the deceased, 
and I heard prisoner say, " You shall suffer for that.'' He 
then left the room. Shortly after, Mademoiselle Despres left 
the room. She said she would call on the young lady whom 
my master, the deceasted, had married in Ireland. My master 
said, ** Follow her, Kees, and ask her to come back." I went : 
I overtook her, and asked her to come back. She would not. 
She asked me to walk on with her. We asked the way at the 
lodge, and went through Clupper wood. We went straight 
to Beechton. I waited outade while Mademoiselle was inside. 
She was there about half an hour. We came straight back, 
and as it was dark lost our way, and were late at the Hall on 
return. We never saw deceased that day, after leaving him 
in the library. 

Cross-examined. I had not quarrelled with my master. He 
once struck me. I had employed a detective to watch him. 
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He was forging, I thought. I bdieve his duel with Wortley 
was about that ; but I knew nothing of it till it was over. I 
am very fond of Mademoiselle. I would many her if she 
would take me. She is better educated than I am. I think 
she loves me. She has no pistols now. I am not afiraid of 
her. She is not afiraid of me. I made love to her in my mas- 
ter's lifetime. She is not very profligate. She never lived 
with any man but master and me. She is disposed to lead a 
pure life, I think. I dont know whether or not Wortley 
enjoyed her &vot8. Perhaps not. He was young, and hand- 
some, and rich. I am not young. I think I am nof ugly. 
I'm not rich. I swear I did not see my master in the wood 
that day. (This witness gave his evidence in a remarkably 
reluctant way.) 

JIUss Mary Dcuert, I live at Beechton. There was, on 
the 8rd February, a young lady under my protection : Mra. 
Diego Dwyorts, wife of the deceased. On that day Therese 
Desprez called on me, and asked to see Mrs. Diego Dwy. 
orts. She saw her in my presence. She came about half-past 
three o'clock ; die stayed about half an hour. I kissed her 
when she went away. I was pleased with her. She was not 
excited* 

Cross-examined. She was pale. Very pale. I did offer 
her wine. She took some port. I don't know how many 
glasses. Perhaps two. Her object in visiting Beechton was 
curiosity, she said, to see Nea — Mrs. Dwyorts, and to with- 
draw all her own claims as a first wife. She did not seem 
unhappy in having her own marriage disproved. She did not 
speak wrathfuUy of the deceased. It was not a sneer. The 
reference was very slight. It did not seem to me that she 
wa» acting a part. She seemed to me a bold, brave woman 
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fleeking ao independence in the world. Yes, a bold, brave 
woman, I do not mean that she would shoot a man. I am 
sore she is innocent. 

Prisoner. And that I am guilty ? 
Witness. God forbid that I should judge you, wretched 
mani 

Prisoner. Thank you, madam. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

In the course of his defence the prisoner said — My Lord 
and Oentlemen of the Jury, I appeal to you with confidence 
to acquit me of this charge. Prejudices have naturally been 
excited against me. My life has been a. bad life. Accused 
of this murder, I' turned on the woman Despres, a public 
&yorite^a woman I had wronged greatly. I admit that the 
suspiciousness of the drcumstances demanded that I should 
be tried, and I have not had to complain of un^mess. I 
trust to my innocence for acquittal, and I have dedded, un- 
practised as I am in law and speech, to defend mysel£ You 
have heard some evidence ; I wiH now add my testimony. I 
was knocked down — I am old and worn — ^by the deceased. I 
said, ** You shall suffer for this P How natural 1 The feeble 
llireaten always ; it softens defeat. What did I mean ? I do 
not know what I meant at the moment. I am not a vindic- 
tive man. I am a candid man. When I got mto the cold air, 
my desire for retaliation was gone. It was excusable passion 
on his part. I deserved worse punishment. I strolled through 
the park into the wood. Nature in England was a novelty to 
me. I strolled about. I lit a cigar. I watched the insects, 
and the hares, and the game, and I was not thmking of 
man. I heard a shot. I walked in the direction of the 
sound. I heard branches crash in other directions. Wbe- 
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ther that was the noise of some one making for the plaodi 
or making away frcvn the place, I do not know. I reached 
the spot. Seeing a man on the ground, I stooped over 
him. In stooping, I saw a pistol not &r from his hand* 
The barrel was nearest to me, and I raised it by that. By 
this time I had recognised the &oe of the dead man, and 
was looking down on his &oe, lost in reflection, when the 
laborers came up. I saw at a glance the horrible pom- 
tion in which I was placed, and started convulsively. But 
I knew how dangerous it was to compromise myself with 
these peasants. My words might not be understood, might 
be distorted. I held my peace, and awaited the development 
of events. 

Suspicion was not directed against any one else : and I had 
to defend myself I believed that murder had really been 
committed. It occurred to my mind that the young woman 
Desprez might have been followed by the deceased ; that harsh 
words might have been used ; that he might have resorted to 
force; that she, in defending herself might have shot him, 
from sudden passion, or, more likely, from the accidental going 
off of the pistol, presented without any more savage purpose 
than to intimidate. Reason it thus. The chances were, that 
when I left Womton Hall I should have made for the high- 
road ; but it was a bright winter day, and I wandered. If I 
had not been found standing over the body — if I had been seen 
passing a turnpike on the high-road, at that precise time the 
laborers came up in the wood — ^against whom would suspicion 
have been directed ? No doubt, agamst Desprez. Yet how 
illogical even then? You saw her in the box; frail, pale, 
broken down. Would she have dared on a murder in open 
day, where the shot was most likely to have been heard. 
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where parsuit was most probable, where her own nerves would 
threaten easy detection. And how unlikely that she should 
have carried a pistol about with her ! It is just as strange to 
find me, a peaceful man, and who used no pistol when struck 
in the library, going about with fire-arms. Furthermore, I 
was smoking a cigar. Had I fired the fatal shot, would it not 
have been inevitable that, in the intense excitement of such 
an act, I should have thrown away the weed ? Was I dis- 
turbed when accused? I was *^ bewildered like," says the 
witness, and he is right ; but I was not alarmed, and I recom- 
menced smoking. But justice is bound to suspect. She sus- 
pected me, and she suspected Desprez ; and Desprez is ac- 
quitted because her evidence is supported by the man Kees I 
now her paramour, it would appear, and who gave his evi- 
dence like a coward — ^not like a truthful man. Pardon an 
hypothesis ; but, gentlemen, why is that woman, who had and 
has her choice of lovers, now living with a servant, a mean 
and debased nature ? Is she in his power, that she has thus 
to degrade herself? They were in the wood as well as I ; 
and one of them has been suspected, as I am. That is the 
case against her, and the case against me. 

But justice should exhaust every consideration. Is it not 
the most likely of all things to have happened that the 
deceased should have killed himself? (Sensation.) He was 
about to leave the country for South America ; that would 
account for his having pistols, or a pistoL He had just been 
accused of forgery, of bigamy ; his fiither had been ruined ; 
he had killed ar man in a duel ; of two women to whom, 
fiilsely or really, he had been married, neither would accept 
the continuance or the renewal of his affection. There was a 
desperate man. He was greatly excited. EBs interpretation 
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of my threat, that he should stiffer for having stmck me, may 
have been that I would put officers of justice on his track ; 
for, guilty, he suspected naturally that those who threatened 
had the knowledge fettal to him. Gentlemen, I believe that 
this was no murder, but suicide ; and now I place myself in 
your hands. Forget that I am not a man entitled to the 
sympathies of good dtizens. Sins enough are on my head to 
warrant that judge in the name of society passing sentence 
of death. But you are trying me on a charge of murdering 
Diego Dwyorts, and I say, solemnly — Not guilty. 

Murmurs of applause were heard in the court at the con- 
clusion of this address. 

The Judge sununed up with great care and minuteness. In 
concluding, his lordship pointed out that the whole case illus- 
trated the dangers to society from the existence of classes of 
persons who subjected themselves to no Christian and to no 
moral law; who thrived on their own unrestrained passions, 
and who evaded the responsibility which the community, wise 
from instinct, from experience, and from Ood's teaching, 
attached to every individual. The deceased, though young, 
was old in crime — was the victim in the end ; in the prime of 
his youth, of a savage, harsh, selfish nature, unrefined by 
religious teachings, by social charities, or by allegiance to 
fiunily. What end could such a life have looked for ? The 
prisoner, found guilty by a coroner's jury of wilful murder, 
had admitted that his long life had been devoted to the grati- 
fication of his own wayward, wicked will. The woman 
Desprez, with beauty and talent, was yet. suffering acutely 
now in degradation, in doubt, in accusation that she had not 
lived as other women must live — ^not independently, to which 
none of us are entitled, but in meek and Christian subnussiou 
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to social. duties. They had. warred with society, and they 
had therefore had God to contend against, and they were 
conquered. The prisoner, by your verdict, may walk out of 
that dock a free man ; you may give him the benefit of the 
doubt which I have pointed out; and, if so, let him reform 
and expiate. 

After the absence of an hour, the jury returned into court. 
The verdict was, " Not guilty.*' 

The Judge. "Thi|t is an extraordinary verdict; but it 
must be recorded." 

The prisoner bowed courteously and gratefully to the judge, 
on leaving the dock. 

The clever people said that the peroration of Sir Sitley 
Recton was excessively commonplace. But it is the Sir Sitley 
Rectons and not the clever people who influence the world, 
and perhaps he did good. 

Lady Recton sent fi>r a composing draught, and was grate- 
ful that matters had ended so weU. 

Sir Sitley Recton had conmiunicated to his brother-judges 
a portion of the &cts in respect to the relations between him- 
self and the man he had to try, and was asstired that he might 
go on with the case with a clear conscience. 

The twin brothers had sat at the bar, in wig and gown, 
during the trial. 

Royston did not mourn over the brief opportunity he had 
had of analysing bad characters in the very worst situation ; 
but he confessed, after the jail experience, that the great 
scoundrel was a conmionplaoe creature. 
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Chapter LVI. 

One Moral of a Story. 

A LADT and a gentleman sat, one spring morning, in one 
of the pleasant sitting-rooms of that exquisitely English boa- 
telrie, the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. 

The weather was bad, and the lady and gentleman were 
awaiting a smooth sea, over which to pass to a continental 
tour. 

The gentleman finished his Hmea and concluded his coffee, 
placed his legs on the bo& on which be sat, wrapped his 
dressing-gown about his ungainly limbs, turned to the lady 
who sat with a book in her hand — a flashing white, thin, wee 
band — ^in the window seat, and said, pompous but reticent — 

"Aw — what are you reading, Theraysar ?*♦ 

"Jane Eyre: a novel, with the scene of a noble husband 
enduring an intemperate, unchaste, mad wife.'* 

" Crikey I How orrid !" 

"There are such things; and the contrary thing, Elees: — 
wives having to endure hideous, vulgar, debasing husbands." 

" Lor ! Meaning me ?" 

u Yes I" 

"Aw — aw! Ring the belL The bell, I say I Aw — awl 
Tou look nice standing up. Tell the waitaw, when he comes^ 
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that I want some Gnrraso. That trial guv me a fainfenuJ 
fright, and nuv8 not right yet." 

No reply. Deep in Jane Eyre. 

« Ay — ^yon were saying I was a beast— or to that effect. I 
like to hear yon go a-head. You did, most of the night. 
Yon will, most of the day. You've sperrit. But you're 
down, ma'am—- downl** 

** I am !" Such a shudder through that little frame. 

** Jas 'and me that toothpick. Do yon hear ? That's right. 
Yas — ^we war saying you was down. That's it. And I mean 
to keep you down." 

No reply. 

^^ You scorned me — ^me, a handsome chap : and now it's my 
turn. You're an odd young ooman. You cant bear the 
thought of 'angin'. It's the public ezecntion. You would not 
mind the private. Now, I differ : I'd like the public best." 

She looked at him with a strange wierd smile ; and, as if 
expecting it, he turned round towards her, and saw it. 

** That's the game, is it ? You've done for Di, as we used 
to call him; and one in wouldn't make much difference, eh?" 

** Horrible, horrible I" She flung her book away and 
wrung her hands, and stamped with her little feet about the 
heavily carpeted floor till the boards shrank and sprang. 

** Eees 1" 

She stood opposite to him. He loun^gly picked his teeth, 
but hb eyes evaded hers. 

" Kees I Why is this ? You love money. So do I — to 
obtain peace. Take this Wortley's money. Leave me only 
my freedom." 

*^ Aw — aw I I think, little woman, you've played that game 
before. Not as I knows o£ The Wortley tin's for old age. 
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Yon mnst work, lass; mng your teeth out; bring in thirty 
pound a-week — at least — at least.** 

^* Eees I Yon are a devil — ^not a man." 

*' All the better for yon. Ydn want trainin' — ^that's alL" ' 

^ I will try how long I can endnre this. Not long. Then 
I will tell all : the justice will believe it was only the chance-^ 
the accident. But you I Ah I had I but told to Diego that 
you had signed his name and the little Wortley's name." 

*^Aw — ^aw! Too late. Try the Curraso. No? Gk> and 
put some rouge on ; I intend to tell every one who you are, 
on board the boat, and it will bring tin to the concert at 
Boulon. Doosed good g^b 1*11 get you at the Hotel de Par- 
riss, at Boulon, I assure you." 

"Bdtet" 

^^Tooshoor le Mem-— Beast, on course. Very good Cur- 
raso." 

^ Kees, Eees" — she walked about the room with her hand 
on her forehead — ^^iHns is the end of England. I will go to 
the justice here." 

**Lor!" But he winced. "Very welL Get 'anged. 
You'll see whether I don't know enough of the law to work 
through. JT'm safe. But let's have the honeymoon together. 
Gome and kiss me. It sha'nt be for long. You know I 
always gets tired of a woman in six months or so. Take your 
chance. I should not like you to get used to my ways, you 
see, Theraysar. If you found out all about a chap, the tables 
would be turned. Let's try the tour together. Be agreea- 
ble. You're little, and your tantrums begin to bore a feller. 
I'll let you off in a month or two for the Wortley tin." 

How she was writhing and wrestling with herself I He left 
the room, and she lay on the carpet, not crying, but convulsed. 
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She calmed, opened the window, looked oat, dghed, and i«ad 
again. Poor prisoner 1 

So went away a day, and many a day after ; and at night, 
rouged and smiling, she sang light ballads about Tillage 
maidens and berger lovers, in the three languages that the 
homeless, nationless woman had acquired. Perhaps she was 
not affecting pleasure before the public. To public &yoritee 
the public seems very good, and is good : and in her public, 
Therese now and then, no doubt, had glimpses of forgetful- 
ness of her oppressor. 

There is an endless mystery between the sexes. They have, 
in their most educated state at least, very little notion of one 
another. A woman brings forth a man-child, and to her 
' dying day never understands the man. The man who has 
most knowledge of men has least knowledge of women : to 
understand a woman needs a refined, delicate, inquisitive torn 
that masculinity is seldom equal to. What ludicrous women 
the poets create: take Milton's Eve, for instance! What 
absurd men have been sketched on paper by mind-abounding 
women — ^take Mrs. Oore's, for instance. Let jMosophical 
people mention the reason: let others be content with the 
&ct. 

Men believe in the patience of women* Compliment the 
animal on any thing else, but not on that — ^it is a donkey's 
quality : were it her quality we should not dote on her. Her 
Mings are those of the higher-bred animaL It is her wfmt 
of patience, which is her charm and curse. Did you ever 
notice a woman driving a pair of ponies ? It is very pretty, 
but very peculiar. She puts the teased things to their top- 
most speed* She is always whipping their dodging flanks. 
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She is always dutohing the galvanised reins. She is always 
looking right and left, twisting and tossing her fimtastically- 
covered head two ways at once. She sees the mighty 'buses, 
and avoids them hundreds of yards before they come up. 
She goes ten feet too much on one side in clearing the rushing 
cab or whirling chariot. Agidn, did you ever see a woman 
crossing a road ? What patience — ^that is to say, what fright I 
what dashing forward and diving back ; and when, at a crisis, 
she scuds, how recklessly high does she disclose the excited 
hose ! So in marriage. Doubtless, when well-harnessed, and 
the groaning char-au-banc, crunching over the mud, is full of 
children, she pulls steadily, the scorched collar withal. But 
how she skits, and scampers, and shies, and jumps at first. 

Therese had character, not thought: she did — she didn't 
think: and was miserable. Very likely, marriage is some- 
times chains of flowers. But you pluck and pidl at the gar- 
land nervously, and it's soon an a£Eair of stalks ; and stalks 
hurt if you kick against them. But the regular chains are 
worn by the adept convict with comfort. The disaster in 
marriage is, that the sweet delusions of the coming happiness, 
to be caught and fondled, maintains the unsyllogistic soul in 
an nnphilosophical state. In the condemned cell, where affairs 
are realized, prisoners always sleep welL And yet there are 
some of our statesmen complacently chattering about a new 
law of divorce. Bah ! It is the destiny of humanity to marry 
and regret it ; and the law should beware the casualties that 
occur to those who step between man and wife in the assua- 
ging commotion that tempers domestic bliss. 

life is a desert. Profound thought I Marriage and mirage 
are the same thing, differently spelt. But does it do the cara- 
van any harm to believe in water ? When you are thirsty, 
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the next best thing to having water, is to believe that yon are 
going to have it. Live the mirage ! Live marriage ! 

But it is a washy subjeet. Next to Single Life, marriage is 
the most ladicroos and the most insipid of all lives. 

Once detained at a Rue de Rivoli hotel, in Paris — costly, 
comfortably-bedded Windsor — I was reduced to a daily ana- 
lysis of the coffee-room. 

There also breakfasted and dined there, with equal regular- 
ity, a young couple — ^newly married. They were Americans. 
He was of that young plant«r-from-the49outh complexion, 
which you see often at the Trafalgar, Gk-eenwich, eating white* 
bait, and paying for it out of the product of black men ; a low 
forehead, a classic nose, shining olive cheeks^ cocoa-nut teeth, 
and round Greek chin. She was a tiny thing of flush fifteen, 
olive and ripe, with brown glistening ringlets on a delicioua 
girly head. They fed there — ^the hungry, timid birds— be- 
cause 4^hey dreaded, no doubt, the hum and stare of the cafte. 

This coffee-room was solitary of all but myself; and I hid 
myself behind one of those large yellow reprint novels that 
Paris appears to be principally engaged in manu&cturing. Me 
they never thought of: they regiy*ded the room as inhabited 
by themselves and the waiter. The waiter was a stem mat> 
ter-of fiu^ man, rough with these tender, cooing Yankees, to 
whom he was incessantly pointing out plats^ and from whom 
he was always taking incoherent orders fi^vorable to the esta- 
blishment ; and, in deference to his middle-aged prejudices, 
they prattled low, whisperingly as the south wind, over the 
i^ual thing. How beaming they were ; what dulcet endear- 
ing breath ; what pretty caresses I How I used to envy that 
man ! I hated him. He was so rich, had such youth, had 
such an appetite, and such a bride. Human felicity ftt last, I 
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thought, to be noted down. I wonld rather see it daUy, than 
in fact break&st at the ^' Ciardinal,'* and dine at the '^ Trois 
Fr^res ;" and I ate my bi&tek, abominable, and drank my St. 
Jullien, corked, in sympathetic peace for a fortnight in that 
coffee-room — a room, but for them, simply odorous of the 
plentiful and palpable British break&sts of the morning. At 
last we bowed to one another; smiled ; good-dayed.^ Finally 
one evening at dinner she rose and left the room without him, 
after a prolonged and poetic repast. She curtsied prettily in 
a flouncing, fluttering brown dress, that seemed a continua- 
tion of the veil of ringlets, and departed like a vision. The 
youth, the Apollo, brave and bright, carried his chair over to 
me. He winked. 

*^ Eaten too much to-day, she has,'' said he ; ** and now I'd 
like to have a liquor and smoke with you, friend. I'd like 
damedly to go and see an-out-and-out ScU in Paris. Shall 
us?" 

On that day I resolved never to marry. We are too gross 
for the institution. The marriages that are made in heaven 
are fulfilled there. 
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Chapter LVII. 

A n t i - Boh e m i a. 

Thx Easter holidays had arrived. Why are there Easter 
holidays ? Parliament is always in the full swing of business 
at Easter, but always adjourns for the Easter holidays: the 
innocents having to be massacred at Midsummer, because 
they are neglected and left to become stunted and deformed 
at Easter. Easter is pairing time; members that must go 
into the country ought to pair against one another at Easter, 
but the mass of Parliament does not consist of country gentle- 
men; and the Mofussil may take to the telegraph. The Easter 
holidays are a delusion. 

The minister ought to put them down: for, giving a hoU- 
day, the opposition always conspires. 

Lord Slumberton was invited to a conspiracy at Plunder 
Priory, the seat of a great Whig Duke, the head of the 
Plunder Priory clique. 

He met there Lord Colon Bustle, brother of the Duke, Sir 
Rapid Deal and Sir York Loose, two ministers; old Tennis, 
who was always proposing new " moves ;" Lord Slumberton, 
whose high grave character gave him weight with the clique 
and with the country ; Lord Eilthree, an Lish peer ; and Mr. 
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Wirra Sthrew, member for Mayoumeen, an Irish law-officer of 
great talent and greater activity, and who had the Roman 
Catholic cards in his hand owing to his convivial qualities; 
these &8cinated the Papal Hierarchy, who, being now son^e 
years withheld by Rome from politics, had taken to evenings 
of whist and comic songs. 

The Doke prided himself on his dinners ; and on these occa- 
sions his cook being a Whig gentleman, always exerted him- 
self to the utmost. Lord Colon Bustle was now highly grati- 
fied with his sauce d la Charles PremieryiLTtLgoxxt dlaSidney^ 
and some Somers pudding. Ealthree, whose fiunily had got 
their land in the county of Ealthreeany by the 1688 business, 
praised some venison done aua Jacobins. 

Wirra Sthrew, who was an authority, and had induced Lady 
Boswain, at one of her receptions, to try the corps dipUmuxr 
tique with gin-sling made after the receipt of the Deformed 
Club, humiliated the Duke rather by asking for some Austra- 
lian wine. 

^^ I drink nothing else now — the leathery, kangarooH^kin 
flavor suits me,'' said Wirra Sthrew. 

'* Some Australian wine for Mr. Wirra Sthrew," sud his 
Grace to the affrighted butler, with a wave of the hand which 
put all observation out of the question. 

The butler, ghastly, tore his hur in the cellar, mixed half^ 
dozen wines together with a dash of brandy to coalesce them, 
and brought the mixture up in a gold cup. 

''Capital I'' said Wirra Sthrew. ''Is that the 'Argus' 
wine ?" asked he, with a knowing look. 

The butler whispered his master. 

"It appears that that is <^lled 'Coalition I'" observed his 
Grace. 
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The two ministers immediately asked for some. One was 
the secretary for the colonies j he said he would write to Mr. 
Gavin Dofiey, the new President of the Australian republic, 
and call his attention to the desirability of extending the culti- 
yation of that wine for the English aristocratio market. 

When the servants had left the room, the Duke cracked a 
nut and looked hard at Lord Colon Bustle, who leaned back 
in his chair and opened a conversation : — 

^ I saw your secretary come in this afternoon, Deal," said he 
— ** any fresh news ?" 

*^ A letter from the Prince, who says that the Queen wishes, 
after opening Parliament, to start at once for Calcutta, and, if 
all is lost here, to establish her fiunily there. I have sent word 
back, without consulting any one, that I would at once resign, 
and that I was sure the whole cabinet would, if the idea was 
not abandoned." 

^' Of course," said Loose. *^ If we search history, from the 
time of the Pharaohs ^* 

"Try that old wine," said the Duke, seeing the shudder of the 
company at the expected infliction from this tremendous scholar. 

Eilthree sdd it was quite dear the nobility must throw up 
the game if the Queen deserted them. 

Lord Slumberton would not like to see the Queen suffer 
from the fitults of an oligarchy. And he feared that, if she 
stood by them, she would be in danger. 

" Oligarchy is the slang of the Radicals, my dear Slumber- 
ton," remonstrated the Duke. 

" The word is a &ct : oar class is in danger, because it has 
been un-national, selfish, intriguing — and foolish." 

Lord Colon Bustle said — ^**The question is not what has 
been ; but what is to be done." 
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'* Exactly," said Tenms, leaning over, and patting the fingers 
of his right hand into the palm of his left — ^^ The position is 
this. The English aristocracy is unpopohir. It has been often 
so. How did it keep its power ? By appearing to surrender 
— by a sacrifice. In 1829, in 1832, in 1837, in 1846~all in 
my time — ^it made great sacrifices; and it became stronger than 
ever. It must now make a great sacrifice." 

^' The idea of restoring the old church lands because they 
were once devoted to the purposes of the poor, is perfectly 
ridiculous. In point of &ct, I'd fight for the priory rather," 
said the Duke, the old blood and energy coming back to the 
noble, as a difficult time came up again. 

** Though I'm a Catholic," said Wirra Sthrew, " I concede 
to your Grace, that that theory is a rhapsody of Mr. Ishmae- 
li's." 

Rapid Deal, with frightful fluency, said it was all very well 
to talk of sacrifice; but the deuce of it was, that there was 
enormous discontent without any tangible proposal arising 
out of it. In 1829, 1832, and in 1846, we knew what they 
wanted — Catholic emancipation, an increased suffrage, and 
free trade. Now, they don't know what they want. Taxa- 
tion is excessive, but it is fair to all classes: and the war to 
defend Brigham Young was inevitable, and must go on. 
There's religious equality. There's perfect freedom. Cer- 
tainly the people have not votes ; but then the question is, do 
they want a large Reform bill I He didn't know what they 
w^ted. 

^* The influence of &ot8 in the formation of opinion "— -siud 
Loose. 

** But let us hear what Tennis would suggest," interrupted 
KSthree. 
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The Duke and Lord Colon, who had fidth in TenniB, nodded 
approral. 

Tennis resumed : ** No matter whether the country is lo^cal 
or illogical ; in looking to government and parliament as re- 
sponsible for evils that spring from an over-population, in an 
ill-organized commercial country of big towns, from bad trade 
and prolonged war, it is the business of the aristocracy, unless 
they wish to see the middle class riding over them, and vul- 
garizing national afibirs, to restore confidence — ^to restore 
confidence."— :(** Hear, hear," fit>m Wirra Sthrew, taking 
wine with the flowers.) *^ I have always been for large and 
bold measures. I propose one now. I advise the separation 
of the Church from the State." — (Sensation.) 

Deal, always in a hurry, asked in the name of all that was 
ever heard o^ what the church had got to do with the 
business. 

The Duke admitted that he could not see what good that 
would do. 

Bustle thought the move had something in it. 

Tennis continued — " The people, as Deal says, do not know 
what they want. But they must have something. That 
would injure the aristocracy the least of any great change. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves. The church is inactive, and 
is not much agitated against ; but it is unpopular. There is a 
natural feeling in the breast of man against bishops. The 
church's revenues would form a grand educational fimd. The 
move would look to all the world a great piece of Liberalism 
— Progress. Believe me, the country would be rejoiced. All 
the working-^dasses are infidel, and all the middle classes that 
have any religion — ^apart from women, of course — are Dissenters^ 
Consequently, the masses of the middle claas would rejoice." 
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*' By heavensy it would tell in Ireland !" exclaimed Wirra 
Sthrew. 

^*It would do this in Ireland,*' said Eilthree; ^Mose you 
every Protestant's vote." 

Loose remarked, that ** In all ages " 

Lord Colon said that he had long been of opinion that the 
church must go, and he had only waited for a real anti- 
state church agitation, to place himself at the head of the 
movement. 

Lord Slumberton said that he would vote for the abolition 
of the state church to-morrow, if called upon. There was no 
doubt but it must come to this. But he doubted if that was 
now the question ; or, if it were, if it would satisfy. Much 
more was wanted. 

Tennis said that he always considered matters from his 
party's point of view. 

^* Quite right !" said the Duke. 

He wanted to save the Whig party. Of course, if he looked 
«at affairs speculatively, he would advise differently. Every 
one knew that he was a Liberal. All the Reform associations 
for the last forty years had come to him, and he had always 
said, ^* If you will go for a Republic, I will join yon." But, 
as regarded reforms in detail, he preferred trusting to his 
party. 

Lord Colon Bustle said that Fox had appealed from the 
old to the new WMgs. He hoped that there was no necessity 
for Lord Slumberton to do that. He (Bustle) was always a 
new Whig. He need not enumerate his services to civil and 
religious party. His principles were those of Elliot — he was 
for every thing possible. Lord Slumberton had generally 
done him the honor to speak of him as his (Lord S.'s) leader. 
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He would endeavor to deserve the confidence of the party ; 
but Lord Slumberton must see that young men were often 
tempted to advance too soon. As Romilly had said finely, in 
a conversation with Michael Sadler, "Don't go a-head so 
fast." 

Lord Slumberton replied — " That the time had passed when 
the country could be carried on by compliments ; and it was 
only fiur to say to Lord Colon, that the young Whigs were 
not disposed to follow his lordship in the coming session. As 
regarded the proposal of Mr. Tennis, did he suppose that a 
trick could save us ? What we always decline to realize is, 
that the English have grown, within the last few years, into 
sound politicians ; and that we can no longer carry on by mere 
intrigue, by bathetical bidding over the heads of the Tories. 
The people, working-classes especially, have educated them- 
selves within these ten years, and have the instincts of free- 
men. The country is a great and grand country, seeks self- 
respect, and is not to be played with. Tou could have no 
greater proof of the public wisdom than the &ct that now so 
little stress is laid on an extension of the suffrage. They insist 
on a reformed Parliament ; but « they see that universal 
suffrage would not necessarily provide that, and that a 
purified House of Commons can be obtained from the present 
suffn^e. Tes — that is what we must do— purify public affairs. 
The aristocracy has ceased to possess any right to its privi- 
leges— it is an heraldic and bureaucratic aristocracy merely — ^it 
is without predominant genius — ^it does not lead — it does not 
command. We must give up our exdnsive system. An 
hereditary le^slature is out of tune with the time and its per- 
ceptions. We must abandon the system of intimidation and 
corruption at elections. We must throw the church on its 
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own resources. We must democratize and nationalize the 
army and the navy. We must seek among able new men, 
whether in or out of Parliament, for Cabinet ministers. We 
must throw up the old traditional jobbery, which has become 
a stench in the land. We must throw open the land : that is 
the great reform ; abolish the system of primogeniture and 
entail, and bring acres into the market as. yon do cottons* 
We must give votes to all. These are the resources that 
restore confidence. And when you have a national House of 
Commons, mto which the aristocracy brings no undue, dis- 
honest, or subterranean influence, you will get rid of secret 
diplomacy — to which we are indebted for a war, inevitable 
because the national honor was compromised by persons with 
feelings anti-national — ^and, from domestic causes, absurdly in 
favor of Mormonite principles." 

" I declare to God ^" said the Duke, pale with passion. 

^' One word more, Duke. I believe that all this would 
strengthen the nobles and gentlemen of England. It is not 
laws and forms that preserve our power : it is the character of 
our countrymen — our own national character. We owe our 
real influence in our counties, in Parliament, and in society, to 
our wealth and our character : — ^honest men desire no illegiti- 
mate influence from our country's corruption. Ood forbid, 
England should pass under the rule of traders and economists I 
The people do not wish it — ^they are with our class, if our class 
will but deserve their confidence I Let us take a natural and 
honest position in affairs, and ajQfairs will still be mainly in our 
hands ! That is my opinion, and I believe that is the opinion 
of all the younger men of our party." 

" Then," said the Duke, " they are not Whigs ?» 

" They are suicides !" said Tennis. 

18 
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Bustle coDffidered. 

** And,'* said the Duke, " they are no longer friends of 
mine." 

Deal and Loose — ciphers in the state, nobodies in the coun- 
try, and only in the cabinet because they were members of a 
great &mily — ^waited to hear what Bustle would say. 

Wirra Sthrew said, that if the Whig party would «trike in 
for Liberalism and extend the suffrage, he would undertake to 
bring in sixty out of the hundred Irish votes. 

Kilthree said that he didn't care a curse for his seat in the 
House of Lords, and would a deuced deal sooner be a member 
of the House of Commons. As for privileges, of what use 
were they? Suppose it wasn't law to entitle him ^'Earl," 
would that diminish his position in the country or in town ? 
Not a bit, while his coatof-arms and his estates were the same. 
He wanted to see perfect justice done in public affairs, and 
didn't care a strawberry leaf for his order, which could never 
be injured by political change ; for the order meant merely — 
the richest landed men in England, who are at the same time 
the gentlemen of England. As to entiul, he would leave his 
estates, law or not law, to his eldest son, and so would every 
landed proprietor in this country : as Slumberton said, that 
was our national character. But the question was — would not 
a democratic House of Commons abolish the throne, confiscate 
property, and get up some federal Anglo-Saxonism with Ame- 
rica and Australia, and that sort of thing? Now, he gloried 
in England, and he did not want to see her pulled down into 
a sort of American " State." 

Lord Slumberton was convinced that a democratic House 
of Commons was impossible in England, principally because 
there was no democracy ; and that, if there were a purely 
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democratic Hortse of Commons, it would be as subservient and 
slavish to Queen Victoria, as the House of Conunons of 1560- 
1600 was to Queen Elizabeth. Were the Queen a King, the 
English constitution could now be a good deal altered into the 
German pattern. The nation adored the Queen. 

Lord Colon Bustle, breaking up the conference, said, that 
the party could come to no conclusions until the session recom- 
menced, when Mr. Ishmaeli would declare his views. Mean- 
while he would go and write a letter to the Bishop of 
Durham. 

The Duke, and the two Ministers, and Tennis, went to 
whist. Ejlthree ordered mulled claret, and smoked with 
Wirra Sthrew, and then talked of the Female World. 
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Chapter LVIII. 

Concluding. 

Nothing was done by the Whig party : and Lord Slom- 
berton returned from London to Staffordshire. 

He married his cousin, Sabine ; and stuck to his county. 

The county delighted in him ; and Sabine gave him a nurs- 
ery, including an heir, on which Miss Dasert, who instigated 
the nuuriage, has settled Beechton ; and Saxon Womton is a 
happy man, knottier about the &ce as he grows older, but a 
fine old English gentleman. It is pleasant to see him ride 
about his property. What a healthy, hopeful eye ! How he 
eats the saddle ; with such a visible, very British intention to 
hold on ! 

Aunt Nea has not come into her share of the Wortley pro- 
perty yet, but doesn't miss it. She fondles her nephew and 
nieces, feeds the poultry, plays a nursery piano, and sleeps 
well. She has a view that Protestantism ought to make of 
single women and of widows a Profession, with the function 
of humanizing humanity, but has not the pluck to venture on 
Miss Nightingale's career. Womton has to be cautious, or 
she would found an hospital out of sight, when she gets her 
money. He wants it for his little daughter Nea. 
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Chapter LIX. 

After Rasselas. 

I WALKED into Job Wortley's cigar shop the other morning. 
He was reading the Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand, as 
idle as usual. 

Oraphs was there. 

" What's the news ?»» 

*^ Been to see Bellars married this morning." 

« Who's the lady ?" 

^* Niece of the Duchess of Motherland. He's in the right 
set now — safe for the cabinet." 

" And Lady Beaming ?" 

'* Frantic I Oone to convert the Jews in the Holy Land. 
She actually rused the money of Solomon in Oray's Inn ; and 
he knew what it was for, and charged accordingly I" 

There were some cynical complaints of affairs in general. 

" Ah !" said Oraphs, ** we always take those views up to 
four P.H. How wonderfully wise we are in the morning I 
After dinner we rather rejoice at artificiality, which comes so 
naturally. We live in a queer world. Of course, civilization 
has its disadvantages from a Red Indian's point of view, but 
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not from a gentleman's. Full dress is full dress: a lady is 
required to show her bust not her heart." 

^ But disease of the hearty" broke in the tobacconist, *^ is 
the disease of our time. From over-work, which means over- 
excitement. There is too much vitality put into life." 

** We are a degenerate race — ^that's it," said Graphs, musing- 
ly. ^* I think it's vaccination. Men and women went out with 
Wilkes, and Wortley, and Montague. The cow's blood is in 
ours, and we are mixed — cowardly. Nobody is now so strong 
as his fitther was, nor so plucky as her mother was. Give me 
a mild cigar — Cabana. Let's ameliorate the Minotaur." 

It was pleasant smoke. 
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earlier prose of Mitis Burney before (to quote Macauley) 'her English became Johnson- 
ese.* The hero of the fitory is a poor Irish boy, who by perseverance and honesty works 
his way to emlnenpe in the legal profession ; and thl» story ()f his fortunes is said to bo the 
true history of a distingiiished member of the New York bar. It is good occasionally to 
meet with a book that does not depend for its interest upon uuhuard-of casualties and 
incidents that outrage probability. The chief interost of tlits book lies in its fidelity to 
nature and its excellent characterization, and we commend it to all who like a good do- 
mestio story well told, and with an unquestionable moral."— -JJo^fon TratmcripL 

I^Sold by Agents on the cars, and all Booksellers. Copies sent by mail, 
postage paid, upon receipt of price. 

BUDD & OABLETOH, Publishers and Booksellers, 

NO. «10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



OF 

Q. K. PHILANDER DOESTICKS, P. B. 

B«8pectftill/ tendered hj himself to himself in t3ie hope that It will pay M9 small debts. 



DOESTICKS WILL SING 

HB NEW VERSION OF THE SONG OF fflAWATHA, 

OALLSD 

▲ Boiro that's by no authok: 

IN NIBLO'S SALOON, 

Some Saturday next year, if in the mean time a large and efBdent 

OROHE6TRA OF BBVBM HUNDRED PERSONS 

Can he trained to Whistle the Aooompaniment 

PLU-BI-BU8-TAH, a Book making most Impertinent n^entlon of a vast number of 
respectable persons it has no business to say anything about, is a Poem containing several 
hundred lines more than it onght to, wilfully perpetrated, with midice aforethooght, by 

Q. K. PHILANDER DOESTICKS, P. B., 
Who has been aided and abetted in his intentional wickedness by 

JOHN McLENAN, 
Who has contribated thereto 

One Hnndred and Fifty-four Atroeions Ulnstrations ! 

For the purpose of making the enormity more nottoeable. 

The entire Poem has been set to Moslo by the renowned author of ** Yillikins and his 
Dinah,^ ** Bobbin' Bound," and our other purely American Operas, and will bx sxnro nr 

THXKB FLATS, BXrOKI A VKW TOSK AUDnCXCK, BT 

DOESTICKS, THE AUTHOB, 
Who will make his first appearance on the Operatic stage. 

In order that The People may have ample opportunity to appreciate the pathos, the 
tenderness, and the inexpressible simplicity of the poetry, the public performance will 
not take place until considerable time after 

10,000 COPIES 

liaye been sold, paid for, and the proceeds spent by the enterprising author. 

The American People can gratify themselves, the writer, and the publishers, by making 
immediate application for early copies, for which they will be charged One Dollar each. 
To guard against speculators, no more copies will be sold to any one man than he can 
pay for. To avoid confusion in the tremendous rush for copies, wagons will enter the 
store at the Broadway entrance, and, having received their loads, will depart by the rear 
door. Iland-carts and wheelbarrows not admitted. 

For sale by the Agents on the Cars, and by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on roceii>t of price. For further particulars apply to 

SUDD & CABLETOV, Pnbliahen, 

NO. 8J0 BROADWAY, N. T. 



DOESTICKS' BOOKS. 

12mo, Cloth, per Yolome, $1 00. 

Among the numerous testunonials from tire press Sn sU sectioui sf 
llie ooimtiy, we select the fi>Ilowiiig^ proTing that the aatfaor's prodao 
Hods will be sought for and read by thousands of admiren. 

Honon or ihb vbmbs. 

** A hniiioKlit and ft ntlrlst of a rvj Ugh order. Hia blowi an almad with 
Mvan aoeazaeT agaliiat a vaak number of the foOlea, ftmlltiea, and hnmbofi of 
the da7.**~A8&i}u»rf AmtriMn, JfdL 

**He ahowi vp many of tbe modem popular hnmlraga In aTeryatronf U|^ and 
haadlea tbem most anmerciftiny.^-^lMvfofi (OMo) DaUp Bmpln. 

** Doeatteka la a wonder. The aame happj apizlt aeema to pervade the anther 
and the artiat— the Oloatrationa of the latter are qoite op to anything Cmlkahank 
ever aehloTed In the aame line. If anybody ean look at theae aplntlnga ef the 
penefl without a load laugh, he la certainly oat of our Uat of eren grand fellowa* 
pat to enter Ailly Into the {^easing featarea of the work—to langh oyer the Joke^ 
to eiOoy the home-throata of wit and aatlre, oar firienda moat boy the book ttaell** 

** Doeatieka la one of the few Immortal namea that were not bom to die. Doe- 
atloka will alwaya be with na. We have only to atep Into ovr library, and bcAoM 
there la the nblquitoaa Doeatlekal We take him by the hand— we Uaten to the 
thoo^ta that breathe tt>e quaint phUoeophy— the piquant Uluatration I DoeaUeki 
all over— >Doeati<^ In ererr pagch—ln every line I Do you wish to make tbe at^ 
qnalntanne of Doeatioka? Evory body doen**— iV^ York Railway JowmaL 

'* The fllttatimtlona are In admirable keeping with the general tone of theee * nw 
preeedented eztrmvaganeea,* and will help to Introduoe Doeatieka and hia oom* 
panlona to a large drele of aeqnalntancea/*— JfeJfaJKn'a PUladAphia 8(itmrdt9 
VomUr. 

'••Doeatieka la Ineriatlbly ftinny.**— P. 31 BamunC9 LtUsr to Me JT. F. 

IW5«lfML 

** Renown baa made the eaphonioua name of * Doeatieka' fkmlUar to the ear ef 
Jl the medtng pabUo throughout the length and breadth of the land. Thoae whe 
wonld eaehew the Uuee, and drive dull can away, ahould read Doeatloka— whal 
be myn."^Lamingturg OiMzetU, S. Y. 

** The * Doeatieka* book la before ua. Ita Inimitable fun atleks to ua long after 
me have abut the boolt— ita rolUeking humor eomea back to ua In guata.**— ^&mCm 
CkfonMs, 

** Doeatieka la an original genlna. Hia book la Juat the thing to pickup at odd 
momenta, when.ttme hann heavy, and the mind aeeka to be amuaed.'*- 
■mmI DamoemC, Beading^ Pa, 

**The eaaaya of the rich, racy, homorooa, and original Doeatieka will be 
bj thouaand^**— ilTetp Orieoiu Bm. 

"Doeetlek^ ftm la not of the artlfieial, apaamodic order, it arlaea fhmi a 
perception of the humoroua aide of things.**-^yet9 York IWtane. 

" Hia blows at humbug are trenchant, and hia sympathieft are ever with Iw- 
manity.**— Boston EvmUng OoMeUt, 

** Doeatieka comea to ua Uke a tnSk and apatkUng goblet, overflowing with the 
rieh and brilliant aayhiga of an original mind. If you would drive away the * Bine 
Devlla,* purehaae Doeetlek% and every aketoh you read will be better than aaj 
pax for the Indigeation.**— 3%e UneU Samuel^ So$ton, 

** What Gruikshanka, Leeeh, or Qavaml doea with the peneO, he aceompUahai 
with the pen."— 2^ N. Y, Dutchman. 

**nieaattMir ieahumoriatand a satlriatofaveryhlgh order, mahlowaare 
limed with eevere aeonraoy ag^nat a vaat number of the ftriUaa. frefltiea, mid 
lombage of Ike day/*-^iiMrMiaf|inKl Oont m tr cial AdvmtUtr, Bttmmon, JK 

RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 

810 Bboadwat, New Yobs. 



Aiiot\ie¥ Boo\l \)3 Doeftticlts. 



IN PBE88» 

HISTORY AND RECORDS 



OF 



THE ELEPHANT CLUB 



12mo., Cloth. Price $1 00. 



No writer who has appeared before the American public has met, in lo 
nhort a period, with such success as he, who within less than two yean 
nnpremeditatedly Uiid the foundation of his fame as the 

GEEAT AMEEIGAN WIT AND HUMORIST, 

by a series of letters written over the imposing mgnature of 

Q. K. PHILANDER DOESTICK'S, P.B., 

Their appearance marks the birth of a new school of humor, and the 
unprecedented sale of his first Tolume, ** Doesticks, What He Says," as 
also the popularity of his poem, ♦• Plu-ri-bus tab," is sufficient evidence of 
their originality and literary excellence. 

•/f SECOJTD PROSE WORK BimOESTMCKS 

is now in press and will be issued in Septembei. In the perpetration of 
which, he has been aided and abetted by 



a humorist of celebrity. 

The work has been illustnited from original Qoeigns by the best Artists, 
aud the PubUshers beUeve it wiU enjoy a greater popularity than either 
of the Author's preceding works. 

•^* Copies sent by mwl to any address, on receipt of $1 00. 

RUDD & CARLETOX, x^UBLISHERS, 

SIO BSOADWAT, N. Y. 



w. H. 



8lai>ol>p*i'« M 



aiKMt. 



A BOOK THAT WILL MAKE ITS MAKK! 



The undenigned haTe tlie satislBetSoii of annonncing to the Pnblio 
and the Trade that thej have Just pnbliahed an original work ol 
fiction of uraniel interest and meiit| bj an Aioerioan anthor, 
entitled, 



ASPENWOLD. 

The dafatts of this woik to a high place in the fitmt nook of oar n* 
tional literatnie will be admitted by ereiy reader wluMe critical afailitica 
enable him to apptedate authorial exoeUence. 

It la written in the fhnn of an aotobiogtB^hy, like the wofks of ICab- 
mTASTf and wQl bTorably compare with the best of diaft popular wiitei^ 
prodnctioiia. 

It is firee torn the hackneyed incidents which comprise tike prindpa 
atodfc in trade of most of our modem novelistB^ and is emphatJoaHy 



in the ripest sense of that much-abused term. 

For its strength and natoralnen of desoriptioD, the reader will be 
reminded of Goopeb; in the flowing style of Its nhrra(i?e^ of ILlbbtat; 
hi the earnestness of its thought and diction, of Cubbxb BkUi; and in 
the oompletenesB of its characters, of Chablis Dicksn& 

The power and originality of the work will ensure it a wide late^ and 
a pppularitj for ifes author enjoyed by fow. 

Embellished with a beautiful Frontiepiece, 
408 Pages, 12 ma Cloth, Price $1 25. 

RUDD & CARLETON, PtMiskers, 

840 BROADWi^T, Njcw York. 



''DON'T CBACK YOVB SIDES.'* 



WnX. APPEAR IV MAT, 

CReeN peAS, 



PIGQS3ED ITBOH THB PATCH OF 



INVISIBLE GREEN, ESQ. 



A quaint tiOe^ dear reader, 18 it not? Yet one that will answer well 
to introdoce to the poblio in book form a seriee of graphic delineationa 
"wtiidi have at izregolar intervala enlivened the oolnmnB of one of the 
principal joumala of the Queen City. Thej have attracted much atteno 
tioQ not only there^ but in aQ parts of the Union, for their genial hmnoi 
and sprightlineflB) the faithAihiess with which the writer has sketched 
file peculiarities of the "characters*' with whom he has come in con- 
tact during his dafly rambles, and also for the excellent moral tone 
which pervades them throughout They convey many an eaneat 
lesson in Gfe^ even while causmg the reader to shake his sides at the 
ludicrousness of the picture drawn. 

BQs happy manner of hittmg off the foibles^ holding up to contempt 
the vioea^ and enlisting the better feelings in Ikvor of the often unde- 
served miseries of those in the lower walks of dty lilb^ have made 
".fiioMW* hosts of friends in all parts of the oonntry; and their 
number has been largely hicreased by the frequency with which his 
' shorter sketdies have ^ gone the rounds of the preaa." 

To the lovers of true humor we can recommend this volume. 

I^ will be extensively illustrated with cuta^ from designs by McLenaai 
I who is alrea4y fttvorably known to the public^ especially hi his inSnil* 

able flluatrations of ''iVfviftf-toA." 

I RUDD & CARLETON, PuhlUhers, 

' 810 Broadway, New Yobk. 



THE MEMOIRS 

OF 

REV. SPENOER H. GONE, D.D. 

PREPARED BY HIS.FAMILY 
484 pp, \2mo. Bound in Muilinj Printed on fine wkUepaper^ Prite $1 25 



Dr. Gone, Uto pMtor of tbe flnt BapUit Oharoh, dtj of Nov Tork, waa one of tiM 
■Mt romarlubla iMn of tbo prMont afe, hia Ufa waa ftill of romanoa and IneUaDt, •• 
M vaU aa a Mfht azample of Ohrlatian TirtQaa ; Iha Toltuna ahoold find a waleoeM aft 
•rarj llraalda, aad a plaea In aTary famUj librarj. 

▲mooff the Damarona laatlmonlala ftrom all aaotlona of tha oonntry, wa taka plaaama In 
foottng tha foUowtng t 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

** ▲ BlograpbT of a fuoooa praaebar and man, written with power and aleaaaoea.*^— 
FkUatUlplUa kvminc JPMt. 

**ItapeniialwlllbaffratoftiItoeTer7peraon wboadffllreaactiTepiatjand ean appro* 
elate Ohriitian Tlrtuea.'*— Jbmily Journal^ Albany, 

**Bpeneer Hooghton Gone, one of thoM good and fklthftii aerranta wboae eareer 
aseropUflea the mirpaialog bean^ of a genoine rellgloaa life. The work la prodoeed la 
elagaot form, with a anperb engraTlng of Dr. Gone. It deienraa a place aa a atandard ef 
good worka and deeda In aU famiUea.**— iT. Y, Daily Ktw, 

** Ita anl^aet, one of the flrat men, and leadingmlnda, for jaara, In ov denomlnatloo, 
wUl enaure it a wide droolatlon/*— JSIdAmofuf, va. Mtrald. 

** Mr. Oone*f repatatlon aa an eloquent and ferrent mlnlatar of the Ooapel, aa a atrot^, 
dear, eamaat thinker, waa aoknowledged throo^oat the Union.**— Sodow (Toadla. 

** The book la full of Intereat, and we are eonlident will dlaappolnt none who undertake 
ta pemaaL**— Ailaim GtiutU, 

** America baa produced but few ao popular preachera, hla peraonal Influenee waa 
inbonnded, he waa indeed a man of talent, of laige attainment In the aehool of Ohrlat, a 
irIUlant preacher, and a noble-hearted, aaalona Ohrlatian philanthropiat.**— {ArMliM 
J^nmkiU, Ph4laddplUa. 

**Tha Tolnme la a profoundly intereatlng Hfe-memorlal of one of the moat aetlTe, 
•anaat, eloquent and aincerdj rellgiooa iplrlta of hia age and generation. E^noer 
j. Gone waa a Tory remarkable man, and from a pernaal of hli liie, we are convinced 
that ielAabneea and narrow-mlndedneaa had no iriace In hla nature. He appeara to na to 
haTe been a model of eameatneaa, dnoerltj, aotlTlty, and Intelligence.'*— i^^ York 

** The Tdume la a atrali^tfbrward almple narratlra of the public and prlrate life of 
Dr. Gone, from hla youth up to the period of hla death. It will be read with intereat by 
Ihooaanda out of the denomination to which Dr. Gone bdonged. aa wdl aa by thonaanda 
•f hla own denominational fHenda and admirera.**— OArMfcM oadrifary, Air|^brtf. 

RUDD ft OARLETON, PUBLISHERS, 

810 Broadway, N. T. 

Agenta wanted to GanraM arery Oonnly In tha United Stataa. wha cm 
IB to $10 a day In aelliog the abore popular work. 

Oopiea eent {po^ p^i^^ to any part of the oetuitry, on veoelpt of CI Mk 



DESIRABLE ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK 3f0R WMMB. 

BOUND IN BOARDS, RED CLOTH BACKS. 

FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 

Bqam IGino^ t2 Pages each, pat xxp in Packages of 12, $1 M. 

OHABLES'S JOUBNEY TO FRANCS, . . By Mea Babbauia 

BTOBIES ABOUT AlHMALS^ By Ukoli TH01IA& 

POETIGAL TALES» By Kabt Bawm. 

BTOBIES OF THE MONTHS, By Mb& Barbauia 

PHEBB, THE BLACKBERRY QIRIi, ... By Unclb TsoxAa 
GBDCALEIN AND LITTLE FIDO, ... By Uholi Thokaa 

m 

BY MBS. COLEMAN. 

(Bqcwre IGino^ 64 Pages each, pat up in Packages of 12, $1 Ml 

CHARLES AND EMILT. 
FAITHFUL WALTER. 
ORPHAN BOY'S TRIAL& 
LITTLB DOO TRUSTY, fta, ko. 
TRUE BENEYOLENCE. 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
ANNA'S TRIAI& 
JOHNS ADYENTUREa 
WENDEUNE AND HER LADY-BUG. 

RUDD & CARLETON, Publisheib, 

310 Broadway, New York 



RUBB & CARL ETON, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

NEW YORK, 
Hatiko remoTed to their Large and Commodious Store, 

8XO 33 Zl. O .^ 33 'V^ 



Would Annoance to the Trade aud Public, that they are prepared to 
flopply at Publiahers' Lowest Rates, all the Issues of the day, including 
Standard, Uxdioal, and' Theological Works ; and having special 
arrangements with Cxe following Houses: — 



PHILLIPS, SAMPSON h 00, 

TIOKNOR k PIBLD8, « 

UTTLE BROWN * 00., •« 

CROSBY, NICHOLS k CO., «« 

BLANCHARD * LEA, PhflaMpfala. 

PAART k MoMILLAN, <« 

LIND8AT k BLAKISTONI, « 

T. B. PETERSON, « 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT k 00., *^ 

H. a BAIRD, « 

Keep constantly on hand all their Publications, and supply in quantities 
at their Bates. 



BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

500 FOR EACH STATE IN THE UNION. 
IFFICIENT AGENTS OAK MAKE FROM $4 TO $10 FEB DAT. 

Copies of any Publication sent by Hail to any part of the Union (post- 
paid) on reoeipt of the price. 

RTJDD & CARLETON, PUBLISHERS, 

SIO Broadway, N. Y. 



W. H. Tlun, SItfMlypfi', M BttkBiB BtoMl. 
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